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BOOK XII. 


Settlemnts of the Spaniards^ the Dutch, and the 
Danes, in the American ijlands. 


TP H E honour of having difcovered the great 
Archipelago of the Caribbe© iflands, and of having 
formed the firft fettlements on them, is due to 
Spain. The moft advanced of thefe from the 
American continent is called Trinidad. Colum- 
bus landed on it in 1498, when he difcovered the 
Oronooko; but other objeds interfering, both the 
ifland and the coafts of the neighbouring continent 
were at that time negleded. But the Kiftre of the 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

gold, which had been feen from a diftance glittef- 
ing on the fliore, caufed them to be re-vifited by 
the nation which had firft made the difcovery. 
The conqueft of thofe immenfe regions, which are 
watered by one of the largeft and richeft rivers of 
the univerfe, was refolved upon j and the ifland of 
Trinidad, fituated at the mouth of the Oronooko, 
was peopled, in order to infure and facilitate the 
execution of lb great an enterprife. An ifland has 
always the advantage of a continent, when, having 
but a fmall extent of country to defend, it has a 
very large one to attack ; as was the cafe in the 
prefent inftance. 

The river Oronooko, which, as is commonly be- 
lieved, fprings from the Cordeleras, after being in- 
creafed in a courfe of five hundred and feventy-five 
leagues by the influx of a great number of rivers 
of different magnitude, empties itlclf into the 
ocean by more than fifty channels. Its impetuo- 
fily is fo great, that it flems the moft powerful 
tides, and preferves the frcfhnefs of its waters to 
the diftance of twelve leagues from that vaft and 
deep channel within which it was confined. But 
this rapidity is not always equal, and owes its varia- 
tions to a circumftance, perhaps, entirely peculiar. 
The Oronooko, in the month of April, begins to 
fwell, and continues to rife during five months ; 
the fixth it remains at its greateft height j in 
Oftober, it begins to fubfide, and fills gradually 
till the month of March, daring which it conti- 
nues in a fixed ftate of its greateft diminution. 
Thefe alternate changes are regular even to cer- 
tainty. This 
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This phcenomenon, the caufe of which is not ® 
known, feems to depend much more on the fea 
than on the land. In the fix months that the river 
is rifing, the hemifphere of the new world prefents 
liothing but feas, at lead but little land, to the 
perpendicular a£tion of the rays of the fun. In the 
fix months of its fall, America exhibits nothing 
but dry land to the planet by which it is illumi- 
nated. The fea, at this time, is lefs fubjeft to 
the influence of the fun, or, at leaft, its current 
towards the eaftern Ihore is more balanced, more 
broken by the land, and muft, therefore, leave a 
freer courfe to the rivers, which, not being then 
fo ftrongly confined by the fea, cannot be fwelled 
but by rains, or by the melting of the fnows from 
the Cordcleras. Perhaps, indeed, the rifing of 
the waters of the Oronooko may depend entirely 
on the rainy feafon. But to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the caufes of fo Angular a pheeno- 
rnenon, it would be necelTary to confider, how far 
the courfe of this river may be affefted by that of 
the Amazons, and to know the track and direction 
both of the one and the other. From the differ- 
ence of their fituation, their fource, and their 
opening into the fea, it is not improbable, that the 
caufe of fo remarkable a difference in the periods 
of their flux and reflux might be difcovcied. All 
things are connedled in this worldly lyftem. The 
courfes of rivers depend either on the diurnal or 
annual revolutions of the earth. Whenever an 
enlightened people fliall ar quire a knowledge of 
the banks of the Oronooko, they will difeover, 
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or, at leaft, they will attempt to difeover, the 
caufes of thefe pheehomena. But their endeavours 
will be attended with difficulties. The river is not 
fo navigable as it might be prefumed from its 
magnitude j its bed is in many places filled up 
with rocks, which oblige the navigator at times to 
carry both his boats and the merchandil'e they are 
laden with. 

The people who border on this river, but 
little diftant from the burning Line, inhabiting a 
country, perhaps, too fruitful to have been cul- 
tivated, know neither the trouble of clothes, the 
reftraints of police, nor the burthen of govern- 
ment. Free under the yoke of poverty, they live 
chiefly by hunting pd fiftiing, and on wild fruits. 
But little of their time or labour can be fpent on 
agriculture, where they have nothing but a (lick 
to plough with, and hatchets made of ftone to cut 
down trees, which, being burned or rotted, leave 
the foil in a proper (late for bearing. 

The Rate of fervitude in which the women are 
kept in the new world, is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal caufe of the want of population in this part 
of the globe. This tyranny, which is univerfa), 
is more prevalent on the banks of the Oronooko, 
than in any other places There are, therefore, 
few inhabitants in thefe countries, though greatly 
favoured by nature. Mothers have contrafted the 
cuftom of deftroying the daughters they bring 
forth, by cutting the navel-ftring fo clofe to the 
body, that the children die of a haemorrhage. 
Chriftianity itfclf has not even been able to put a 

Rop 
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Hop to this abominable pradicc. The Jefvif. ® ^ ® ^ 
Guipilla confirms this fait ; who, being informetf 
that one of his converts had been guilty of fuch a 
murder, went to her in order to reproach her oi 
her crime in the ftrongeft terms. The womaa 
lifiened to the mifilonary without (hewing the lea& 
figns of emotion. When he had finiihed his re-^ 
monftrance, (he defircd leave to anrwcr him t which 
(he did in the following manner : 

“ Would to God, O Father ! would to God, 
that, at the inftant of my birth, my mother bad 
“ Ihewed love and compaflion enough for her child, 

“ to fpare me all the evils I have endured, and 
thofe I (hall dill fuffer to the end of qy life! If 
“ my mother had deftroyed me at my birth, I 
“ fhould have been dead, but I fhould not have 
‘‘ been fenfible of my death ; and fhould have 
“ efcaped the mod miferable of conditions. How 
“ many affliibions have i already experienced ! and 
“ who knows what I have dill to endure I 

“ Represent to yourlelf, O Father, the troubles 
“ that are referved for an Indian woman among 
“ thefe Indians. They accompany us into the 
“ fields with their bow and arrows i while we go 
“ there laden with an infant wlueh we carry in a 
** bafket, and another which we carry at our bread. 

“ They go to kill birds, or to catch fifh; while 
“ we are employed in digging the ground, and, 

“ after having gone through all the labours of the 
“ culture, are obliged alfo to bear thofe of the 
“ barved. I'hey return in the evening without 
any burden, and wc bring them roots for their 

B 3 “ food, 
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“ food, and maize for their drink. As foon as 
they come home, they go and amufe themfelves 
with their friends ; while we are fetching wood 
“ and water to prepare their fupper. When they 
have paten, they fall afleep •, and we pafs almoft 
f* the whole night in grinding the maize and in 
“ preparing the chica for them. And what reward 
“ have we for thefe labours ? They drink ; and, 
when they are intoxicated, they drag us by the 
“ hair, and trample us under foot. 

O Father, would to God that my mother had 
deftroyed me at the inftant of rny birth ! Thou 
“ knoweft thyfelf that our complaints are juft. 
“ Thou haft daily inftances before thine eyes of the 
“ truth of what 1 fay. But the greateft misfortune 
“ we labour under it is impoflible thou fliouldft 
“ know. It is a melancholy circumftance for a poor 
“ Indian woman to ferve her hulband as a flave 
“ in the fields, wearied out with fatigue, and at 
home deprived of tranquillity : but it is a dread- 
“ ful thing, when txyenty years are elapfed, to fee 
“ him take another woman, whofe judgment is not 
“ formed. He attaches himfelf to her. She beats 
“ us, and our children j Ihe commands us, and 
treats us as her feryants; and, if the leaft murmur 
“ efcapes us, a ftick raifed — Oh ! Father, how is it 
” pofiible that we Ihould bear this condition 1 
** What can an Indian woman do better than to 
prevent her child from living in a ftate of flavery, 
infinitely worfe than death! Would to God, 
O Father, I repeat it, that mv mother had con- 

5* ceiyed 
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“ ceived afFedtion enough for me to bury me when 
“ I was born ! my heart would not have been thus 
“ afflifted ; nor would my eyes have been accuf- 
“ tomed to tears.” 

Among the feveral fmall nations that wander 
about in thefe immenfe regions, there is one in 
which the nature of the foil has rendered the fate 
of the women lefs wretched. The people of this 
nation, are thofe that inhabit a duller of illands, 
formed by the different mouths of the Oronooko. 
Their country, though under water during the fix 
months of the year that the river is fwelling, and 
though overflowed throughout the reft of the year 
twice a day by the tide, is preferred by them to 
any other. They have continued to live there 
without rifque, by building their huts upon very 
high ftakes, which they fink very deep into the 
mud. The palm-tree, which grows over this 
fandy foil, fupplies thefe mild, chearful, and focia- 
ble favages with their food, drink, furniture, and 
canoes. 

It was not till the year 1535 that the Spaniards 
thought of paying another vifit to the river Oronooko. 
Having been difappointed in their fearch after 
mines, they confidered it of fo little importance, 
that they never formed more than one fmall lettle- 
ment upon it. This is fituated at the lower part 
of the river, and is called St. Thomas. The firft 
colonifts applied themfelves with fo much ardour 
to the cultivation of tobacco, that they delivered 
annually ten cargoes to the Dutch, This inter- 
pourfe having been prohibited by the mother- 
fpuntry, the town, which hath alfo been twice 
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^ fackcd by privateers, tnfenfibly fdl inter decay. 

The whole empfoyment of the places at pfefent, 
is to breed a few cattle, which they ftnd to Cu- 
mana by an inland communication. 

TilESE vaft and fertile regions Would Iborremerge 
from their prefent obfeurity, if Spain knew how 
to avail herfeif of the active atnbitron of the Je- 
fuits. It is well known that thefe men, admirable 
as a fociety, dangerous in a political, and dettftable 
in a religious view, had fucceeded lb far as to draw 
from the midft of their forefts a great number of 
wild natives •, to fettle them on the banks of the 
dronooko, and other rivers, mofl: of which are 
navigable, that fall into it -, and to ihllil into them 
feme focial principles, and fome tafte for fome 
of the more neceffary arts, particularly agriculture. 
Thefe people already cultivate fugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, and cocoa, for their own confumption: 
would it not be polTible to induce them to increafe 
the growth of thefe commodities, by offering them 
others in exchange ? The diftance between a favage 
and a focial ftate is immenfe i but, from the infancy 
of fociety to a flourifhing ftate of commerce, there 
are but few fteps to make. Time, as it im- 
proves the ftrength, makes the interval appear lefs. 
Spain would be enriched by her traffic with thefe 
new plantations, whofe produce might be carried 
to Trinidad •, and thus that ifland would be reftored 
to its original deftination. 

Settlement BuT, bcfidcs the fcrving as a ftaple, its extent, 
niaSsaf* thc fruitfulncfs of its foil, and the convenience of 
Trinidad, fts roads, would make it an objcft in itfelf of con- 
Margaret- fidcrablc importance. Thofe who have furveyed it 

with 
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with fefficieiht attentiofl awl Ikill to difcern, through B d 0 it 
the impedimenta of thick fotiefts with which it is ^ 
covered, the real value of it, have efteemed it ca- 
pable of producing in abundance many fpecies of 
commodities, and even fuch as bear a high price. 

Yet, its produce hath been confined merely tococoa; 
but this was in fuch perfedion, that it was pre^ 
fcrred even to that of Caracca ; and the Spanilh 
merchants, in order to fecure it, drove to antici- 
pate each other by paying for it in advance. This 
cagernefs, which may fomeiimes give a fpur to the 
induftry of a people naturally adive, is certain de- 
ftrudion to thofe among whom the defire of eafe 
has the force of a pafllon, and even almoft of a 
neceflity, if not of nature at lead, of habit. The 
proprietors, having received more money than they 
could repay with that fingle commodity, in which 
their whole fortune confided, fell, by degrees, into 
defpair; and, from the dread of unufual toil, gave 
over all thoughts of labour. Since the year 1727, 
there hath been no more cocoa to be found on the 
idand *, which, from that time, hath had no cor- 
refpondence with the mother country. 

The fame negligence had before ruined Mar- 
garetta. This idand enjoyed a momentary exif- 
tencc and profperity from a fpecies of wealth 
drawn from the bottom of the fea which cn- 
compaffed it. Columbus in 1498 difcovered, at the 
diftance of four leagues from the continent, the 
little ide of Cubagua, afterv/ards called Pearl 
fdand. The quantities of this treafure, which 

nature 
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^ nature yielded without any cxpence, attrafted the 
Spaniards to this place in 1509. They brought 
with them fome favages from the Bahama iflands, 
who had been found not proper for working in the 
mines, but had a faculty of continuing a long 
time under water. This talent was employed with 
fo much ardour, that great fortunes were raifed in 
^ very fmall time. The banks of pearl were 
exhaufted, and the colony transferred, in 1524, 
to Margaretta, where fome of the fame kind had 
juft been difcovcred, and which difappearcd in a 
ftill Ihorter time. From this period that ifland, 
v*hich is fifteen leagues in length and fix in breadth, 
became more neglcded by Spain than Trinidad. 

That the court of Madrid ftill maintains poflef- 
fion of thefe two iflands, is more for the fake of 
keeping nations of greater induftry at a diftance 
from the continent, than with a view of deriving 
any advantage to itfelf from them. Here is a mixed 
race, formed between Spaniards and Indian wo- 
men, who, joining the indolence of the favage to 
the vices of civilized nations, are fluggards, cheats, 
and zealots. 1 hey live on what fifli they catch, 
and bananas, which nature, out of indulgence as 
it were to their flothfulnefs, produpes there of a 
larger fize, and better quality than in any other 
part of the Archipelago. They have a breed of 
lean and taftelefs cattle, with which they carry on 
a fraudulent traffic to the French colonies, ex- 
changing them for camlets, black veils, linens, filk 
ftockings, white hats, and hard-ware. The num- 
ber of their vcflels does not exceed thirty floops, 
yvithout decks. 'ij’he 
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The tame cattle of thcfe two iOands have filled ® xi? ^ 
the woods with a breed th^t is become wild. The 
inhabitants fiioot thfem, and cut their fielh into 
(lips of three inches in breadth and one in thick- 
nefs, which they dry, after having melted the fat 
out of them, fo that they will keep three or four 
months. This provifion, which is called Taflau, 
is fold in the French fettlements for twenty livres * 
a hundred weight. 

All the money which the government fends to 
thefe two iflands, falls into the hands of the com- 
mandants, the officers civil and military, and the 
monks. The remainder of the people, who do 
not amount to more than fixteen hundred, live in 
a ftate of the moft deplorable poverty. In time 
of war they furniffi about two hundred men, who, 
for the fake of plunder, offer themfelves without 
diftindion to any of the colonies that happen to be 
fitting out cruizers for fea. 

The inhabitants of Porto-Rico are of a different Spanim 
turn. This ifland, which is fituated in the center « 
of the Antilles, is forty leagues in length, and 
twenty in its greateft breadth. Though it was 
difcovered and vifited by Columbus in 1493, the 
Spaniards neglefted it till 1509, when thirft of 
gold brought them thither from St. Domingo, un- 
der the command of Ponce de Leon, to make a 
conqueft, which afterwards coft them dear. 

It is generally known, that the ufe of poifoned 
;|rms is of the higheff: antiquity. In moll countries 

• 17/. 6^. 
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it preceded the iftventiow of fteel. When darts 
> , — _» headed with ftone, bones of fifh or other animals, 
proved inlufficient to repel the attacks of wild 
beafts, rrren had rccourfe to poifonous juices, which, 
from being originally defigned meerly for the chaee, 
were afterwards employed in war againft their own 
^cies. Ambition and revenge fet no limits to 
their outrages, till ages had been fpent in drown- 
ing whole nations in rivers of blood. When it 
was difeovered that this eflrufion of blood produced 
no advantage, and that, in proportion as the ftream 
fwellcd in its courfe, it depopulated countries, 
and left nothing but deferts without animation and 
without culture \ they then came to an agreement 
to moderate in fome degree the thirft of fhedding 
k. They cftabliflied what are called the laws of 
War j that is to fay, injuftice in injuftice, or the 
intereft of kings in the maflacre of the people. 
They do not now cut the throats of all their 
viflims at once ; but referve fome few of the herd 
to propagate the breed. Thefe laws of war, or of 
nations, required the abolition of certain abufes 
in the art of killing. Where fire-arms are to be 
had, poifoned weapons are forbidden j and, wl?en 
cannon balls will anfwer the end, chewed bullets 
are not allowed. O ! race, unworthy both of hea- 
ven or earth, deftrudive, tyrannical being, man, 
or devil rather, wilt thou never ceafe to torment 
this globe, where thou exifteft but for a moment ! 
Will thy wars never end but with the annihila- 
tion of thy fpecies I Go then *, if thou wouldft 
advance thy mifehief, go and provide thyfelf with 
-die poifons of the new world. Or 
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Of all the ttgions, ;pK)du6Mv« df vcnomoHS 
pknts, none abounded fo much in them a6 South- 
America, which owed this malignant fertility to a 
foil in general rank, as if it was purgibg kfclf 
from the flime of a deluge. 

The plants called Lianes, of which there were 
vaft numbers in all damp and marfliy places, fur- 
nilhed the poifon, which was in univerfal requeft 
on the continent. The method of preparing it 
was by cutting them in pieces, then boiling them 
in water, till the liquor had acquired the con* 
fiftence of a fyrup. After this they dipped their 
arrows in it, which were immediately impregnated 
with the poifonous quality. During foveral .agesi, 
the favages in general ufed thefo arms in their 
wars with each other. At length many of -thofe 
nations, from the deficiency of their numbers, found 
the neceflity of renouncing fo deftruftive a weapon, 
and referved it for beafts, whether latge or fmall, 
which they could not overtake or overcome. Any 
animal, whofe Ikin has been railed with one of 
thefe poifoned arrows, dies a minute after, with- 
out any fign of convulfion or pain. This is not 
ocedfioned by the coagulation of the blood, which 
was a long time the general opinion; recent ex- 
periments have proved, that this poifon, mixed 
with blood newly drawn and warm, prevents it 
from coagulating, and even preferves it'fomc tnne 
from putrefafiion. It is probable, that thc'efiSs^ 
of thefe juices is upon the nervous fyftem. Some 
travellers have imputed the origin of the veaeceal 
difeafe among the inhabitants of the new world, 

%o 
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BOOK to the habit of eating game killed with thefe 
poifoned arms. At prefenc it is univerfally known, 
that the flelh of fuch animals may be eaten for a 
continuance without any ill effed. 

In the American iflands, the natives draw their 
poifon from trees more than ftom the Lianes ; and 
of all the venomous forts of trees, the moft deadly 
is the mancheneel. Its trunk, which is never 
more than two feet in circumference, is covered 
with a fmooth tender bark. Its flowers are of a 
reddifli caft. Its fruit is of the colour of a peach, 
and has a ftone in the middle. The leaves of it 
are like thofe of the laurel, and contain a milky 
fluid. In the heat of the day it is dangerous to 
handle them, on account of the moifture which 
exudes from their pores ; and ftill more dangerous 
to repofe under them, from the prodigious quan- 
tity of duft that falls from the innumerable flowers 
borne by thefe trees. Incifions being made in the 
trunk of them, fhells are placed under to receive 
the fap ; as foon as it is grown a little thick, they 
fteep the points of their arrows in it, which ac- 
quire from thence the property of conveying fud- 
den death, be the wound ever fo flight. This 
poifon, as appears by experience, preferves its ve- 
nomous quality above a hundred years. Of all the 
fpots where this tree is found, Porto-Rico is that 
in which it delights moft, and where it is found in 
the greateft abundance. Why were not the firft 
conquerors of America all fhipwrecked on this 
. ifland ? It is the misfortune of both worlds that 
* they became acquainted with it fo late, and that 

they 
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they did not there meet with the death which their ® ^ 

avarice merited. Wy— 

The mancheneel feems' to have been fatal only 
to the Americans. The inhabitants of the ifland 
where it grows, ufed it to repel the Caribs, whc> 
made frequent defeents on their coafts. The fame' 
arms they might have employed againft the Eu- 
ropeans ; and, as the Spaniards were ignorant at 
that time that fait, applied immediately, is an 
infallible cure, they would probably have fallen a 
facrifice to the fiift effeds of this poiibn. But they 
did not meet with the leaft refiftance from the fa- 
vage inhabitants of the ifland. They had been 
informed of what had occurred in the conqueft of 
the neighbouring ifles ; and they regarded thefe 
ftrangers as a fuperior order of beings, to whofe 
chains they voluntarily fubmitted themfelves. It 
was not long, however, before they wilhed to 
fliake off the intolerable yoke which had been im- 
pofed on them, and poflponed the enterprife only 
till they could be affured whether their tyrants 
were immortal. A Cacique, named Broyo, was 
intrufted with this commiffion. 

Chance favoured his defign, by bringing to him 
Salzedo, a young Spaniard, who was travelling. 

He received him with great refpedf, and at his 
departure fent fome Indians to attend him on his 
way, and to ferve him in the quality of guides. 

When they came to the bank, of a river, which 
they were to pafs, one of thefe favages took him 
on his (houlder to carry him over. As foon as 
they had got into the midft of it, he threw him 
I . into 
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® XM ^ water, and, with the aflSftance of his com- 

panions, kept him there till there was no appear* 
ance of life. They then dragged him to the bank ; 
but, as they were ftill in doubt whether he was dead 
or living, they begged pardon a thoufand times for the 
accident that had h^pened. This farce laded three 
days \ till at length being convinced, by the ftench 
of the corpfe, that it was polTible for Spaniards 
to die, the Indians role on all fides upon their op> 
predbrs, and malTacred a hundred of them. 

Ponce de Leon immediately affembled all the 
Cadilians who had efcaped, and, without lofs of 
time, fell upon the favages, who were terrified with 
this fudden attack. In proportion as the number 
of their enemies increafed, their panic became 
more violent. They had even the folly to be- 
lieve, that thefe Spaniards which were jujd ar- 
rived from St. Domingo, were the fame that had 
been killed, and were come to life again to fight 
them. Under this ridiculous perfuafion, dreading 
to continue a war with men who revive after their 
deatfi, they fubmitted once more to the yoke, and, 
being condemned to the mines, in a fhort time 
fell martyrs to the toils of flavery. 

Such affes of barbarity by no means promoted 
the intereds of Spain. An ifland of confiderable 
extent, enriched by a great number of rivers, 
fruitful, .though unequal j furnifhed with an ex- 
cellent port, and coads of eafy accefs : this ifiand, 
the poffeflion of which would have made the for- 
tune of an aftive nation, is fcarcely known in the 
world. The .inhabitants amount barely to fifteen 
3 hundred 
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hundred,, including Spaniards, Meftees, and Mu- ® ^ 

lattoes. They have about three thoufand negroes, » — j 
whofe employment is rather to gratify the indo- 
lence, than to aflift the induftry, of the proprie- 
tors. Both mailers and Haves, brought nearly upon 
a footing by their Iloth, fubfift alike on maize, 
potatoes, and caflava. If they cultivate fugar, 
tobacco, and cocoa, it is only fo much of each 
as is neccITary for their own confumption. Their 
exports confift of about two thoufand Ikins, which 
they furnifh annually to the mother country, and 
a confiderable number of mules, good in their kind, 
but fmall i fuch as are ufually found in broken and 
mountainous countries. Thefe mules are fmugglcd 
into Santa-Crux, Jamaica, and St. Domingo’. This 
colony is protedcd in its idlenefs by a garriibn of 
two hundred men j which, with the clergy and 
civil officers, coll government 250,000 livres*. 

This money, added to what they get for their 
cattle, is fufficient to pay the Englifli, Dutch, 

French, and Danes, for the linens and other mer- 
chandife they fupply. All the advantage the mo- 
ther country derives from this fettlement, is to take 
in water and frelh provifions there for the fleets Ihe 
fends to the new world. 

If Spain hath fo little confideration of her own 
interefts, as to negledl the advantage which Ihe 
might draw from an ifland of fuch importance, at 
leaft Ihe ought to permit fuch of her fubjefls, as 
chance hath conduced there, to emerge from that 

ihameful 
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® XI? ^ fliamcful poverty in which they languifli. To ren- 
dcf thclr condition mor? happy, nothing is wanted 
but the liberty of a fiee market for their cattle. 
They would find pafture for as much as would fup- 
ply the confumption of all the Caribbee-i Hands, 
where the lands are occupied in tillage. The fitu- 
ation of a fettlemcnt in the center of thofe-iflands, 
would be a very favourable circumftance for its 
trade with them. An open communication with 
adive and enlightened people would excite thole 
colonifts who are not fo. The defire of partaking 
in the fame enjoyments would infpire the fame 
erdour for bufinefs. The court of Madrid would 
then reap the political fruits of a condefeenfion 
which humanity alone ftiould didate to it. Till 
this liberty of commerce is granted, Porro-Rico 
will be of no more fcrvice to Spain than St. Do- 


Spani/h 
fettlenient 
at St. Do- 
mingo. 


mingo. 

This ifland, famous for being the earlieft fettle- 
ment of the Spaniards in the new world, was at 
firft in high eftimation for the quantity of gold it 
fupplied : this wealth diminilhed with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, whom they obliged to dig it 
cut of the bowels of the earth ; and the fourceof 
it was entirely dried up, when the neighbouring 
ifiands no longer fupplied the Id's of thofe wretched 
vidims to the avarice of tlie conqueror. A vehe- 
ment defire of opening again this fource of wealth 
infpired the thought of getting Haves from Africa; 
but, befides that thefe were found unfit for the la- 
bours they were deftined to, the multitude of 
mines, which then began to be wrought on the 
continenr, made thofe of St. Domingo no longer 
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of any importance. An idea now fuggefted itfelf 
that their negroes, which were healthy, ftrong, 
and patient, might be ufefuUy employed in huf- 
bandry, and they adopted, through neoeflity, a 
wife refolution, wh.ch, had they known their own 
intereft, they would hare embraced by choice. 

The produce of their induftry was at firft ex». 
tremely fmall, becaufe the labourers were few. 
Charles V. who, like molt fovereigns, preferred 
his favourites to every thing, had granted an ex- 
clufive right of the flave trade to a Flemilh no- 
bleman, who made over his privilege to the Ge- 
noefe. Thofe avaricious republicans conduced 
this infamous commerce as all monopolies are con- 
duced ) they refolved to fell deaf, and they fold 
but few. When time and competition had fixed 
the natural and necefiary price of flaves, the num- 
ber of them increafed. It may eafily be imagined, 
that the Spaniards, who had been accuftomed to 
treat the Indians as bcafts, though they differed 
but little in complexion from themfelvcs, did not 
entertain a higher opinion of thefe negro Afri- 
cans, whom they fubftituted in their place. De- 
graded ftill further in their eyes by the price they 
had paid for them, even religion could not reftrainr 
them from aggravating the weight of their fervi- 
tude. It became intolerable, and thefe wretched 
flaves made an effort to recover the unalienable 
rights of mankind. Their attempt proved un- 
fucccfsful *, but they reaped this .benefit from their 
defpair, that they were afterwards trdated with lefs 
inhum^ity. 


This 
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® XII ^ This moderation (if tyranny cramped by the 
apprehenfion of revolt can deferve that name) 
was attended with good confequences. Cultivation 
was purfued with fomc degree of fucceR. Soon 
after the middle of the fixteenth century, the mo- 
ther country drew annually from this colony ten 
million weight of fugar, a large quantity of wood 
for dying, tobacco, cocoa, caflia, ginger, cotton, 
and peltry in abundance. One might imagine, 
that fuch favourable beginnings would give both 
the defire and the means of carrying them hirther ; 
but a' train of events, more fatal each than the 
other, ruined thefe hopes. 

The firft misfortune arofe from the depopu- 
lation of St. Domingo. The Spanifh conquefts 
on the continent fhould naturally have contributed 
to promote the fuccefs of an idand, which nature 
feemed to have formed to be the center of that 
vaft dominion arifing around it, to be the ftaple 
of the different colonies. But it fell out quite 
otherwife : on a view of tlic immenfe fortunes 
raifing in Mexico, and other parts, the richeft in- 
habitants of St. Domingo began to defpife their 
fdttlements, and quitted the true fource of riches, 
which is on the furface of the earth, to go and 
ranfack the bowels of it for veins of gold, which 
are quickly exhaufted. The government endea- 
voured in vain to put a flop to this emigration ; 
the laws were always either artfully eluded, or 
openly violated. 

The weaknefs, which was a necclTary confe- 
quence of fuch a conduft, leaving the coalis with- 
out 
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out defence, encouraged the enemies of Spain to 
ravage them. Even the capital of this ifland was 
taken and pillaged by that celebrated Englifli 
Tailor, Francis Drake. The cruizers of lefs con- 
fequencc contented themfclves with intercepting 
velfels in their paflage through thofe latitudes, the 
bcft known at that time of any in the new world. 
To complete thefe misfortunes, the Caftilians them- 
felves commenced pirates. They attacked no Ihips 
but thofe of their own nation ; which were more 
rich, worfc provided, and worfe defended, than 
any others. The cuftom they had of fitting out 
(hips clandeftinely, in order to procure flaves, pre- 
vented them from being known -, and the afliftance 
they purchafed from the fhips of war, commiflioned 
to proted the trade, infured to them impunity. 

The foreign trade of the colony was its only 
refource in this diftrefs; and that was illicit; 
but as it continued to be carried on, notwithftand- 
ing the vigilance of the Governors, or, perhaps, 
by their connivance, the policy of an exafperated 
and fhort-fighted court exerted itfelf in dcmolilhing 
moft of the fea-ports, and driving the miferable 
inhabitants into the inland country. This ad of 
violence threw them into a ftate of dejedion ; 
which the incurfions and lettlement of the French 
on the ifland afterwards carried to the utmoft 
pitch. 

Spain, totally taken up with that vaft empire 
which (he had formed on the continent, ufed no 
pains to dilfipate this lethargy. She even refufed 
fo lifien to the follicitations of her Flemifli fubjeds, 

C 3 who 
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ft O d it who earneftly preffed that they might have pcr-» 
tniffion to clear thofe fertile lands. Rather than 
run the rifque of feeing them carry oh a contra- 
band trade on the coafts, (he chofe to bury in obli- 
vion a lettlement which had been of confequcnce, 
and was likely to become fo again. 

This colony, which had no longer any intercourfe 
with the mother country but by a Angle (hip of 
no great burthen, received from thence every third 
year, confifted in 1717 of eighteen thoufand four 
hundred and ten inhabitants, including Spaniards, 
Meftees, negroes, or Mulattoes. The complexion 
and charafter of thefc people differed according to 
the different proportions of American, European, 
and African blood they had received from that na- 
tural and tranfient union which reftores all races 
and conditions to the fame level i for love is not 
more a refpefter of perfons than death. Thefe 
demi-favages, plunged in the extreme of floth, 
lived upon fruits and roots, dwelt in cottages with- 
out furniture, and moft of them without clothes. 
The few among them, in whom indolence had not 
totally fuppreffed the fenfe of decency, and tafte 
for the conveniences of life, purchafed clothes of 
their neighbours the French, in return for their 
cattle, and the money fent to them for the main- 
tenance of two hundred fol^iers, the priefts, and 
the government. It does not appear that the com- 
pany, formed at Barcelona in 1757, with exclufive 
privileges for the re-eftablifhment of St. Domingo, 
hath as yet made any confjderablc progrefs. They 
fend out .only two fmall veffeis annually, which 


are 
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are freighted back with fix thoufand hides, aad 
fome other commodities of little value. 

St. Domingo, the capital of the colony, and the 
place where this traffic is carried on, is fuuated on 
the fide of a plain thirty leagues in length, and 
from eight to twelve in breadth. This large traiSl:, 
which, properly cultivated, would fournilh provi^ 
fions to the amount of twenty millions *, is co- 
vered with forefts and under-wood, with fome pa- 
fture land interfperfed at intervals, which ferves for 
a confiderable number of cattle. This fpot, which 
is level throughout almoft its whole extent, be- 
comes unequal in the neighbourhood of the town, 
which is built on the banks of the Lozama, Some 
magnificent ruins are all the remains of the once- 
flourifliing ftate of this celebrated city. On the 
land-fide, it has no fortification but a fimple wall, 
without either ditch or outworks-, but towards 
the river and the fea it is well defended. Such is 
the only fettlement the Spaniards have kept up on 
the fouthern coaft. , 

On the north there is one called Monte Chrifto. 
Happily this maritime and commercial place hath 
had no connexion with Spain. It owes its trade 
to the vicinity of the French plantations. In time 
of peace, the produce of the plain of Mariboux, fi- 
tuated between fort Dauphin and bay Mancheneel, 
is all carried to this port, which is conftantly filled 
with Englifli fmugglers. When there is a rupture 
between the courts of London and Verfailles, with- 
out 


* 875,000!. 
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® xn ^ engaging that of Madrid, Monte Chrifto bc- 

u-Y— ^ comes a very confiderable market j for all the 
northern part of the French colony lend their com- 
modities thither, where they never fail of meeting 
with Ihips ready to take them off*, but, the moment 
Spain finds herfelf called upon to take a part in 
the difputes between the two rival nations, this 
trade ceafes. 

The Spaniards have no fettlement in theweftern 
part of the ifland, which is entirely occupied by 
the French j and it is not above nine or ten years 
fince. they thought of fettling to the eaftward, 
which they had long entirely negledted. 

The projed of cultivation, which accidentally 
found its way into the council at Madrid, might 
be carried into execution in the plain of Vega- 
Real, which is fituated in the inland part, and 
is fourfcore leagues in length, by ten in its greateft 
breadth. It would be difficult to find throughout 
the new world a fpot more level, more fruitful, 
or better watered. All the productions of Ame- 
rica would fucceed admirably there j but it would 
be impoffiblc to remove them from thence without 
making roads j which is an undertaking that would 
Itagger nations more enserprifing than the Spa- 
niards. Thcfe difficulties ffiould naturally have led 
them to fix their eyes on the plains of St. Do- 
mingo, which are fruitful, though not in fo great 
a degree as thofe of Vega-Real. Probably they 
were apprehenfive, that the new colonifts would 
adopt the manners of the old, and therefore deter- 
mined upon Samana. 


Samana 
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Sam ANA is a peninfula on the eaftern part of 
the ifland, five leagues broad, and fixteen long j 
and is joined to the continent by a narrow flip of 
very marfliy ground. It forms a bay of fourteen 
leagues in length, where the anchorage is in four- 
teen fathom, and fo commodious that the fliips 
may lie dole to the Ihore. This bay is full of 
little iflands, which it is eafy to keep clear of by 
fleering clofe to the weftern coafl. Befides the 
pofleflion of a fertile, though not a level foil, this 
neck of land affords a fituation very advantageous 
for trade, and for bringing the fhips that come 
from Europe clofe to the fliore. 

These confiderations induced the firfl adven- 
turers from France, who ravaged St. Domingo, to 
fettle at Samana •, where they maintained their 
ground a long time, though furrounded by their 
enemies. At length, it was found that they were 
too much expofed, and at too great a diftance from 
the reft of the French fettlements on the ifland, 
which were every day improving. In confequence 
of this they were recalled. The Spaniards rejoiced 
at their departure ; but did not take poffelTion of 
the fpot they had quitted. 

Within thcfe few years, howeVer, they have 
fent thither fome people from the Canaries ; the 
ftate wus at the expence of the voyage, and of their 
maintenance for feveral years. Thefe meafures, 
prudent as they were, have not been attended 
with fuccefs. The new inhabitants have for the 
moft part fallen vidtims to the climate, to the clear- 
ing of lihe ground, and, above all, to the arbitrary 

impofitions 
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^ io’potitions of the governors, whofe military turn 
u— »y— is ever fatal to colonies. Of thcfe ftrangers the few 
that furvive fo many evils languifh under the ex- 
peftation of approaching death.' Such unfuccefs- 
ful beginnings promife no very fortunate conclu- 
fions. St. Domingo is likely to continue, as far 
as concerns the Spaniards, in the fame feeble ftate 
they have left it till now. Nature and fortune will 
make them amends by Cuba. 

Spaniflico- Th E ifland of Cuba, which is feparated from Sr. 
eTa^tCubT ^ narrow channel, is of itfelf equal 

impor- in ''alue to a kingdom: it is two hundred and 

thatliland, Icagucs in length, and in breadth from fif- 
teen to twenty and thirty. Though it was difco- 
yered by Columbus in 1492, the Spaniards did 
not attempt to make themfelves mailers of it till 
15U, when Diego de Valefquez came with four 
fliips and landed on the eaftern point. 

This difirift was under the government of a 
Cacique named Hatuey. He was a native of St. 
Domingo, or Hifpaniola, and had retired hither 
to avoid the flavery to which his contrymen were 
condemned. Thofe, who could efcape the tyranny 
of the Caftilians, had followed him in his retreat, 
where he formed a little ftate, and ruled in peace. At 
a diftance he obferved the Spanifti fails, whofe ap- 
proach he dreaded. On the firft news he received 
of their arrival, he called together the braveft In- 
dians, both of his fubjedls and allies, to animate 
them to a defence of their liberty ; alTuring them, 
ac the fame time, that all their efforts would be in- 
effedual, if they did not firft render the God of their 

enemies 
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enemies prc^itious to them; Behold him there, ® 
faid he, pointing to a veflel filled with gold, behold 
that mighty divinity, l(t us invoke his aid I 

This fimplc and credulous people eafily believed, 
that gold, for the fake of which fb much blood was 
filed, was the god of the Spaniards. They danced 
and fang before the rude and unfafhioned ore, and 
refigned themfelves wholly to its proteftion. 

But Hatuey, more enlightened, and more fufpi- 
cious than the other Caciques, aflembled them again. 
fVe muji not, faid he to them, expeSt any happinefs fo 
long as the god of the Spaniards remains among us. 
He is no lefs our enemy than they. They feek for him 
in every place \ and where they find him, there they 
ejiablifh themfelves. Were he bidden in the cavities of 
the earth, they would difeover him. Were we to 
fwallow him, they would plunge their hands into our 
bowels, and drag him out. There is no place but the 
bottom of the fea, that can elude their fearch. When 
he is no longer among us, doubtlefs we fhall be for- 
gotten by them. As foon as he had done fpeaking, 
every man brought out his gold, and threw it into 
the fea. 

Nothwithftanding this, the Spaniards advanced. 
Their mufkeis and cannons, thofe tremendous dei- 
ties, difperfed with their thunder the favages, who 
endeavoured to refift : but, as Hatuey might re- 
^flemble them, he was purfued through the woods, 
taken, and condemned to be burned. When he 
was faftened to the ftakc, and waited only for the 
kindling of the fire, an inhuman prieft advanced to 
jproppfe the ceremony of baptifm, and to fpeak to 
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* xn ^ him of paradife. Are there, faid the Cacique, any 
^..l — Spaniards in that happy place ? Tes, replied the miflio- 
nary •, hut there are none but good ones, J'he heft of 
them, returned Hatuey, are good for nothing. Iwill 
not go to a place, where I fhould be in danger of 
meeting one of them. ’T alk no more to me of your reli- 
gion, hut leave me to die. 

Thus was the Cacique burned, the God of the 
Chriftians difhopourcd, and his crofs imbrued with 
human blood ; but Velafquez found no more ene- 
mies to oppofe him. All the Caciques haftened to 
do homage to him. After the mines had been 
opened, and it was found that they did not an- 
fwer, the inhabitants of Cuba, being become ufelefs, 
were exterminated •, for, at that time, to conquer was 
to deftroy. One of the largeft iflands in the world 
did not coft the Spaniards a Tingle man : but what 
profit have they drawn from the conquefi: of Cuba ? 

The fettlement they have formed upon this ifland 
may be confidered in three views, each of which 
merits a ferious attentipn. The firfl: is, on account 
of the produce of the country, which is confider- 
ablej the fccond, as being the ftaple of a great 
trade ; and the third, as being the key to the new 
world. 

The principal growth of this vaft ifland is natu- 
rally cotton. This Ihrub, at the time of the con- 
queft, was very common there. The prefervation 
of it required little expence or labour ; and the 
general drynefs of the foil adapted it particularly 
to this purpofe. The commodity, however, is now 

become 
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become fo fcarce, that fometimes feveral years pais 
without any of it being fent to Europe. 

Although the Spaniards have an infurmount- 
able antipathy to imitation, yet they have of late 
adopted the cultivation of coffee at Cuba, having 
obferved the rapid progrefs it made in the neigh- 
bouring iflands. But, in borrowing the commodity 
from foreign colonifts, they have not borrowed 
their diligence in improving it. Their whole pro- 
duce of coffee barely amounts to thirty or five and 
thirty thoufand weight, one third of which is ex- 
ported to Vera Cruz, and the reft to Madrid. One 
ihould naturally conclude, that the growth of this 
plant will increafe, in proportion as the ufe of a 
liquor fo familiar to people in hot climates (hall 
become more common among the Spaniards ; but 
a nation, which was the firft to introduce into Eu- 
rope a tafte for cofiee, and the laft to adopt it both 
in Europe and America, will be flow in all its im- 
provements, as it is in every kind of invention. 
The propagation of coffee requires that of fugar ; 
it may be worth while, therefore, to inquire how 
far the Spaniards are prepared by the one for the 
other. 

Sugar, which is the richeft and moft valuable 
production of America, wouldofitfelf be lufEcient to 
give to, Cuba that flourifhing ftate of profperity, 
every fource and channel of which nature feems to 
have opened for her. Although the furface of the 
ifland is in general unequal and mountainous, yet 
it has plains fufficiently extenfive, and fufficiently 
watered, to fupply the confumption of the greateft 

5 
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® ^ Europe in that article. The incredible 

fruitfulnefs of its new lands, if properly managed, 
would enable it to furpafs every other nation, how- 
ever they may have got the ftart of it •, their labour 
of more than half a century, fpeot in bringing their 
works to perfedbion, would end in this, that a 
rival, by taking up their method, would outftrip 
them, and in lefs than* twenty years engrofs the 
whole of their profits. But the Spanifh colony is 
fo jealous of their fuperiority, that to this day they 
have but few plantations, where, with the fined 
car^s, they make at a great expence but a fmall 
quantity of fugar, and that of a coarfer fort. This 
ferves partly for the Mexican market, and partly 
for the mother country *, which, indead of making 
a gold mine, as it fhould do, of its fugar trade, 
buys to the value of more than five millions * of 
livres at foreign markets. 

It has probably been expedled, that the to- 
bacco imported from Cuba would compenfate this 
lofs i for after furniftiing Mexico and Peru, there 
was fufficient, with the little brought from Caracca 
and Buenos Ayres, to fupply the demands of all 
Spain. The greated part comes there in leaf. 
That which is cured in the country by Pedro 
Alonzo, has been, and is dill held in the highed 
edeem. This Spaniard, the only one, perhaps, 
who has enriched himfeh' by a truly ufeful branch 
of indudry, has gained in this trade between 
twelve and fifteen millions of livres f . If the go- 
vernment 

* 218,750. 

f From about 500,000/, to 650,006/. fterllng. 
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vernment had liftened to this aftive citizien, the na* 
tional wealth would have been augmented by the 
increafed growth of a plant, which caprice renders 
fo valuable. The decay of this trade is folely 
owing to the negligence of the court of Madrid in 
not gratifying the general tafte of Europe for to- 
bacco from the Havannah. 

Th e Spanilh colonies have an univerfal trade in 
fkins, Cuba fupplies annually ten or twelve 
thoufand. The number might be eafily increafed 
in a country abounding with wild cattle, where 
fome gentlemen poffefs on the coafts, and in the 
inland parts, large tradls of land, which for 
want of population can fcarcely be applied to any 
other purpofe than that of breeding cattle. 

It would be faying too much to aflert, that the 
hundredth part of this ifland is cleared : there are 
only tome traces of cultivation of St. Jago, a port 
to the windward of the colony, and at Matanga, a 
fafe and fpacious bay at the mouth of the old canal. 
The true plantations are all confined to the beauti- 
ful plains of the Havannah, and even thefe are not 
what they ought to be. 

All thefe plantations together may employ 
about five and twenty thoufand male and female 
flaves, of every age. The number of whites, 
meftees, mulattoes, and free negroes, upon the 
whole ifland, amounts to near thirty thoufand. The 
food of thefe different fpecies of inhabitants con- 
fifts of excellent pork, deteftable beef (both in 
great plenty and exceedingly cheap), and manioc. 
Even the troops have no other bread than the 
# caflava. 
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caffava. The habit of feeing Europeans frequently 
at Cuba has, probably, preferved the inhabi- 
tants from that languid Rate of inaftion which pre- 
vails in all the other Spaniflb colonies in the new 
world. It muft be further obferved, that the peo> 
pie are lefs mixed, their drefs more decent, and 
their manners better regulated, than in the other 
iflands. 

The Rate of the colony would be Rill more 
iflouriftiing, if its produdions had not been made 
the property of a company, whofe exclufive pri- 
vilege operates as a conRant and invariable princi- 
ple of difcouragement. The lefs induRrious a na- 
tion is inclined to be, the more careful it ought to 
be to avoid every meafure that may tend to obRruft 
the progrefs of the more aftive and laborious part 
of the people. 

If any thing could fupply the want of an open 
trade, and atone for the grievances occafioned by 
this monopoly at Cuba, it would be the advantage 
this ifland has always enjoyed of being the ren- 
dezvous of almoR all the Spanilh veflels that fail to 
the new world. This pradice commenced almoR 
with the colony itfelf. Ponce de Leon, having 
made an attempt upon Florida in 1512, became 
acquainted with the new canal of Bahama. It 
was immediately difcovered, that this would be 
the beR route the fliips bound from Mexico to Eu- 
rope could poflibly take j and in confequence of 
this was formed the fettlement at the Havannah, 
which is but two fmall days journey from the 

canal. 
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tanal. This port was afterwards found very con- ® ^ 

venient for veffels difpatchcd from Carthagena and 
Porto-Bello, which in a fliort time purfued the 
Dme courfe *, always patting in there and waiting 
for each other, that they might arrive together in 
greater ftate at the mother country. The vaft 
fums expended during their ftay, by failors whofe 
targoes confifted of the richeft treafures of the uni- 
Verfe, made the city abound in money. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants, which in 1561 confifted only 
of three hundred families, and was nearly doubled 
at the beginning of the feventeenth century, 
amounts at prefent to ten thoufand fouls. 

One part of them is employed in the dock- 
yards, formerly erefted by government for build- 
ing fhips of war. As to the mafts, iron, and 
cables, they are brought from Europe ; the other 
materials are found in abundance upon the ifland. 

But that which is moft valuable is the timber, 
which, growing under the influence of the hotteft 
rays of the fun, lafts with moderate care for whole 
centuries', whereas European (hips dry and fplit 
under the torrid zone. This w’ood begins to be 
fcarce in the neighbourhood of the Havannah ; 
but it is common on all the coafts, and the tranf- 
portation of it is neither dear nor difficult. Spain 
is the more interefted to multiply its docks, as the 
fcas moft frequented by its fliipping, all lie be- 
tween the tropics. There is ftill another motive for 
making the yards at the Havannah the principal 
refource of its naval power, and that is, the pains 
which are now taking to render this key to all its 
■ VoL. IV. D colonics 
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^ xn colonies impregnable. The importance of this un- 
1.,...^*^' dertaking may perhaps make the detail of it not- 
difagreeable. 

Ev£Ry one knows, that the harbour of the Ha- 
vannah is one of the fafeft in the univerfe*, that the 
fleets of the whole world might ride at anchor there 
together; that the water is excellent and eafily pro- 
cured. The entrance is fecured by rocks, which 
make it neccflary to keep an exaft courfe, in order 
to avoid ftriking on them. It is become more diffi- 
cult fincc the year 1762, when three men of war 
were funk there. This precaution has proved de- 
trimental only to the Spaniards, who have not yet 
been able to weigh up thofe large veflels ; and 
there was the left reafon for it, as the enemy would 
not haye attempted to force their way into the 
harbour, which was defended by rhe Moro and 
the fort on the point. The former of thefe for- 
trefles is railed fo high above the fea, that even a 
firft rate man of war could not batter it. The 
other has not the fame advantage; but then it 
cannot be attacked but by a very narrow channel, 
where the warmeft aflailants could never withftand 
the numerous and formidable artillery of the Moro. 

The Havannah, therefore, can only be attacked 
on the land fide. Fifteen or fix teen thoufand men, 
which are the moll that could be employed in this 
fervice, would not be fufficient to inveft the 
works, which cover a vaft extent. Their efforts 
muff be direded either to the right or left of the 
port, againft the town or the Moro. If. the latter, 
they may eafily land within a league of the fort, 
5 and. 
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and will come within fight of it, without difficulty, B 00 K 
by good roads, through woods which will cover and 
fecure their march. 

The firft difficulty will be that of getting water, 
which in the neighbourhood of the camp the afiailants 
muft choofe is mortal. To fetch fuch as is drink*- 
able, they muft go in boats to the diftance of three 
leagues, and it will be necefiary to fend a confider-* 
able force for this purpofe to the only river where 
it is to be had, or to leave a detachment there in 
intrcnchments *, which being at a diftance from the 
camp, without communication or fupporr, will be 
in perpetual danger of being cut off. 

Previous to the attack of the Moro, the enemy 
muft make themfelves mafters of the Cavagna, 
which has been lately built. It is a crown work* 
compofed of a baftion, two curtains, and two demi- 
baftions in front. Its right and left lie upon the 
bank of the harbour. It has cafemates, refervoirs 
of water, and powder magazines that are bomb- 
proof; a good covered way, and a wide ditch cut 
in the rock. The way which leads to it is com- 
pofed of ftones and pebbles, without any mixture 
of earth. The Cavagna is placed on an eminence 
which commands the Moro, but is itfelf expofed 
to attacks from a hill which is of an equal height, 
and not more than three hundred paces diftanc 
from it. As it would be eafy for an enemy to open 
their trenches under the cover of this hill, the 
Spaniards intend to level it ; after which the Ca- 
vagna may extend its view and its batteries to a 
great diftance* If the garrifon ihould find them- 

D 3 felves 
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® xir ^ preft, as not to be able to maintain its 

poll, it would blow up its works, whtcb are all 
undermined, and retreat into the Moro, the com- 
munication with which cannot poflibly be cut off. 

The famous fortrels of the Moro had towards 
the fea, on which fide it is impregnable, two baf- 
tions i and on the land fide two others, with a 
wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock. Since it 
was taken, it has been entirely rebuilt, and its pa- 
rapets made higher and thicker. A good covered 
way has been added, and every thing that was 
wanting to fecure the garrifon and the ftores. It is 
not eafier to open trenches before this place than 
the Cavagna. Both of them are built with a foft 
ftone, which will be lefs dangerous to the defen- 
ders than the common fort of free-ftone. 

Independent of thefe advantages, the two 
fortrefl'es have in their favour a climate extremely 
hazardous to befiegers, and an eafy communica- 
tion with the town for receiving all forts of pro- 
vifions, without a poflibility of being intercepted. 
Thus circumftanced, thefe two places may becon- 
fidered as impregnable, at leaft as very difficult to 
be taken, provided they are properly flocked with 
provifions, and defended with courage and ability. 
The prefervation of them is of fo much greater im- 
portance, as their lofs would neceflarily occafion 
the furrender of the harbour and town, which are 
both of them commanded and may be battered 
from thefe eminences. 

After having explained the difficulties of taking 
the Havannah by attacking the Moro, we muft next 

fpeak 
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of tbofe whiqh njuft, be encountered pn the ^ 
lidc of the town. 

It is fitpsited near the bottom of the harbour. 

It was defended, as well towards the harbour as to 
the country, by a dry wall, which was good for 
nothing, and twenty-one baftions, which were not 
much better. It had a dry ditoh, and of little 
depth. Before this ditch was a kind of covered 
way almoft in ruins. Tbe place, in this ftate, 
could not have refitted a fudden attempt, which 
had it been made in the night, nnd fupported by 
feveral attacks, true or falfe, would certainly have 
carried It. It is propofcd at prefent to make wide 
and deep ditches, and to add an exceeding good 
covered way. 

These necefiary defences will be fupported by^ 
the fort at the point j which is a fquare, built of 
ftone, and, though fmall, is provided with cafemates. 

It has been rebuilt, having been very much da- 
maged during the fiege. Tiiere is a good dry 
ditch round it, dug out of the rock. Independent 
of its principal deftination, which is to co-operate 
with the Moro in defending the port, and for which 
it is perfectly well calculated ; it has feveral bat- 
teries, which open upon the country, and flank 
fome parts of the town wall. 

Its fire crofles th.at of a fort of four baftions, 
which has a ditch, covered way, powder magazine, 
cafemates, and refervoirs of water, This new for- 
tification, which is erefted at three quarters of a 
mile from the place, on an eminence caUed Arof- 
tigny, will require a fiege in form, if the town is 

D 3 to 
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xn ^ attacked on that fide, particularly as it is (b 

confiiruded as to have a view of the Tea, to com^ 
mand a confiderable tradi on the land fide, and to 
difturb an enemy exceedingly in getting water, 
which they niuft fetch from its neighbourhood. 

In fleirting the city onward, we come to the fort 
Dalteres, which has been Conftruded fince the 
fiege. It is of ftone, has four baftions, a covered 
way, a half moon before the gate, a wide ditch, 
a good rampart, refervoirs, cafemates, and a pow- 
der magazine. It is barely three quarters of a mile 
diftant from the town, and is fi mated on the other 
fide of a river and an impradlicable. morafs, which 
cover it in that diredtion. The rifing ground upon 
which it is built, is entirely occupied by it, and 
has been infulated by the digging of a broad 
ditch, into which the fea has a palTage from the 
bottom of the harbour. Befides its commanding the 
communication between the town and the interior 
part of the ifland, it defends the circuit of the 
place by crofllng its fires with thofe of Aroftigny. 
The Spaniards are going toconftrudl a large redoubt 
in the interval of thefe two forts, which will be an 
■ additional protedllon to tire town. The Dalteres alfo 
crofies its fire with that of the Moro, which is 
very high, and fituated at the extreme pojnt of the 
fort. 


Such a continuation of works, which will re- 
quire a garrifon of four thoufand men, and may be 
finllhed in two or three years, coft Spain immenfe 
fums. The purchafe of the mere materials coft 
her at firft ten millions * j the employment of them 


annually 


• Above ^30,000/. fteriing. 
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annually amounts to fix or fcvcn •. Four thou- ® ^ o K 
fand blacks in the fervice of the government, and 
a number of Mexicans, condemned to the public 
works, are the inftruments of this undertaking. 

They might have haftened the end of the toils of 
fo many vidims, if they would have permitted th^ 
troops to take a lhare of the burthen, which they 
wiflied, as a means to refeue them from that dread* 
ful indigence under which they languifli. 

If it were allowable to form an opinion upon a 
fiibjccl, which our profeffion does not give us 
right to underftand, we might venture to aflert, 
that when all thefe works (hall be finiftied, thofe 
who would undertake the fiegc of the Havannah, 

(hould begin by the Cavagna and the Moro j be- 
caufe, thefe forts once taken, the town muft of 
courfe furrender, or be deftroyed by the artillery 
of the Moro. On the contrary, if they (hould de- 
termine for the town fide, the befiegers would 
fcarcely find themfelves in a better condition, even 
after they had taken it. Indeed, they would have 
it in their power to deftroy the dock-yards, and 
the fliips that might happen to be in the harbour ♦, 
but this would produce no permanent advantage. 

In order to eftablilh themfelves, they muft ftill be 
obliged to take the Cavagna and the Moro, which 
in all probability they would find impo/fible, after 
the lofs they muft have fuftained in the attack of 
the town and its fortrcITcs. 

^ About 285,000/. on an average, 
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® ^ ® ^ Btf T whatever pJan m^y be purfued in the fie^c 

^ place, the aflailants will not only have to 

cpmbat the nuimerous gafrifon incfofed withii? its 
works j there will be a corps likewile, which will 
take the field, and continually interrupt their ope- 
rations. This fmali army .will be compof^d of two 
Iquadrons of European dragoons, well mounted, 
9^med and difciplined, and a company of a hundred 
migrelets. To thefe may be added all the inhabi- 
Wncs of the ifland, whites, mulatioes, and free ne- 
groes, who are regimented to the number of ten 
thoufand men j but as the greateft part of them 
have no idea of difcipline, they would only create 
cohfufion. This, however, will not be the cafe 
with a regiment of cavalry of four fquadronn, and 
fcven battalions of militia, which, fince the peace, 
they have accuftomed to perform their manoeuvres 
with aftonilhing regularity. Thefe troops armed, 
doathed, and accoutred at the expence of the go- 
vernment, and paid in time of war upon the foot- 
ing of regulars, are trained and commanded by 
majors, ferjeants, and corporals fent from Europe, 
and picked from the moft diftinguilhed regiments. 
The forming of this militia cofts an immenfe fum. 
Whether their fervice will be anfwerablc to the ex- 
pence is the queftion, which future events alone 
can determine. But whatever may be the military 
Ipirit of thefe troops, we may pronounce before- 
hand, that this cfiablifliment, in a political view, 
is inexcufable *, and for the following realons : 

The projeift of making foldiers of all the colo- 
Btfis of Cuba, a moft unjuft and deftrudive pro- 
1 jed 
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jeft to all colonies, has been purfued with uncom- ® 
moh ardour. The violence they have been forced « j 
to ufe with the inhabitants, to make them fubmit to 
exercifes which they were averfe from, has pro- 
duced no other effeds than that of increafing their 
natural love of repofe. They detefl: thofe mecha- 
nical and forced movements, which, not contri-. 
buting in any rei'ped to their happinefs, appear 
doubly infupportable j not to mention their feem- 
ing frightful or ridiculous to a people, who pro- 
bably think they have no intereft in defending a 
government by which they are.oppreft. This 
unwillingnefs to exert themfelvcs, extends even 
to the labour, which is neceffary for cultivating 
their lands. They have entirely left off clearing, 
planting, and tilling for a nation, which regards 
them in no other light than as labourers. The 
eftablifliment of the militia too put a ftop to agri- 
culture. Thofe produdions which were gradually 
improving have diminilhed, and will be totally 
loft, if Spain continues obftinately to purfue a 
pernicious fyftem, which falfe principles have in- 
duced her to adopt. The'rage of keeping up an 
army ; that madnefs, which, under pretence of 
preventing wars, encourages them ; which, by in- 
troducing defpotifm into governments, paves the 
way for rebellion among the people ; which, con- 
tinually dragging the inhabitant from his dwelling, 
and the hulbandman from his field, cxtinguifties in 
them the love of their country, by driving them 
from their home ♦, which overfets nations, and carries 
^hpm over land and fea : that mercenary profelfioti 

of 
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® different from the truly military fpirir, 

t,— J fooner or later will be the ruin of Europe j but 
much fooner of the colonics, and perhaps, firft of 
all, of thofe which belong to Spain. 

The moft extenfive and mofl: fertile part of the 
American Archipelago is poflefled by the Spaniard. 
Thefe iflands, in the hands of an induftrious nation, 
would have proved a fource of unbounded wealth. 
In their prefent flate, they are vafl: forefts, exhi- 
biting only a frightful folitude. Far from con- 
tributing to the llrength and riches of the kingdom 
they belong to, they ferve only to weaken and to 
exhauft it by the expences required to maintain 
them. If Spain had attended properly to the poli- 
tical improvements of other nations, fhe would 
have difeovered that fevcral of them owed their 
influence folely to the advantages they have drawn 
from iflands, in every refpeft inferior to thofe 
which have hitherto only ferved the ignominious 
purpofe of fwelling the lift of the numberlefs and 
ufelefs pofleflions of the Spanifh crown. She would 
have learned, that there is no other rational foun- 
dation of colonies, efpecially of thofe which have 
no mines, but agriculture. 


The Spa- I T is not doing juftice to the Spaniards to fup- 
piards not pofe^ that they are naturally incapable of labour, 
asTs^'fup-’ If we give the leaft attention to the excefilve fa- 
tigucs which thofe of them who are concerned in 
their colo- contraband trade fubmit to with the utmoft pa- 


pofedi of 
bringings 
their colo< 


greater- ticncc, we fhall find that their toils are infinitely 
feaion. more grievous than any that attend the manage- 
ment of' a plantation. If they negledt to enrich 

themfelves 
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themfelves by agriculture, it is the fault of their ® ® ^ 

government. If they were once freed from the v— i 
tyranny of monopolies •, if they were permitted to 
buy the implements of hufbandry at a moderate 
rate *, if the produce of their cultivation was not 
fubjeft to fuch exorbitant duties; if they were not 
oppreft as foon as it is found that they begin to 
be fuccefsful •, if induftry was not looked upon as a 
dangerous virtue *, if interefted individuals were not 
permitted to exercife an ablblute and venal author 
rity over them ; they would throw off that habit of 
indolence and inadivity, by which Spain is almoft 
annihilated, It is aftonilhing that a kingdom, 
which, under Charles the Vth, was as it were the 
head, which directed all the motions of Europe, 

Ihould now be a feeble and lifelefs part of it ; and 
that a ftate, which makes the principal figure in the 
map of our continent, (hould make the moft con- 
temptible one in the hiftory of it. 

Ip Spain would recover from her infatuation, let 
her fupport her colonifts. The treafures of Mexico 
and Peru are at hand to give riches to the iflands j 
and the generous afiiftance will be amply paid. 

All the produdions of the new world require a 
capital in advance : fugar in particular demands a 
large fund, and the returns are proportionable to 
it. There is not a fingle inhabitant at Trinidad, 
Margaretta, Porto-Rico, or St. Domingo, capable 
of the undertaking j and there are not above thirty 
at Cuba, All thefe uneniployed, drooping colo- 
nifts, feem to join in one common petition to the 
mother-country, for means to fhake off the lethargy 

in 
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in which they are plunged. Alas ! might th^e difm* 

> tereftcd hiAorian, who neither feek« nor defires any 
thing but the general good of mankind, be per- 
mitted to furniflj therri with thofe fentiments and 
expreflions, wliich the habit of floth, the rigour 
of government, and prejudices of every kind feem 
to have precluded them from the ufe of : thus 
would he in their name addrefs the court of Ma- 
’drid; and the whole Spanifh nation. 

Reflect on what we alk from you, and fee, 
if you will not reap a centuple advantage by the 
** valuable commodities we lhall fupply to your 
^ now expiring commerce. Your navy, in- 
“ creafed by our labours, will form the only bul-' 
wark that can preferve to you thofe pofTeiTions, 
which are now ready to efcape from your hands. 
A« we become more rich, our confumption will 
♦* be the greater; and then the country, which 
you inhabit, and which droops with you, though 
“ nature herfelf invites it to fertility ; thofe plains, 
** which prefent to your eyes only a defert fpace, 
and are a difgracc to your laws and to your man- 
ners, will be converted into fields of plenty, 
“ Your native land will flourifla by induftry and 
agriculture, which have now forfaken you, The 
fprings of life and aftivity, which ye will have 
conveyed to us through the channel of the fea, 
will flow back, and encompafs your dwellings 
with rivers of abundance. But if ye are infen-. 
** fible to our complaints and misfortunes : if ye do. 
“ not govern us for our fakes ; if we are only the 
vidims of our loyalty ; recall to your minds that 

« ever 
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“ ever celebrated aera, in which a nation of unfor- ® ^ ^ 

” tunate and difcontented fubjefts ftiook off the 
‘‘ yoke of your dominion j and by their labours, 

“ their fuccefs, and their opulence, juftified their 
revolt in the eyes of the whole world. They 
“ have been free near two centuries 5 and fliall we 
** ftill have to lament, that we are governed by 
“ you ? When Holland broke in pieces the rod of 
iron, which crulhed her j when fhe rofe from 
“ the depth of the waters to rule over the fea ; 

** heaven, without doubt, railed her up as a monu- 
“ ment of freedom, to point out to the nations of 
“ the world the path of happineft, and to intimi- 
“ date faithlefs kings who would exclude them 
« from it.” 

In effed, this commonwealth, which hath for a 
long time ftood upon an equality with the greateft 
monarchies, rofe to that height in part by the prof- 
perity of her colonies. What means fhe hath pur- 
fued to attain this end, we are now to confider. 

Before the difeovery of the weftern coaft of TheDuteS 
Africa, the paflage to India by the cape of Good 
Hope, and particularly before the difeovery of atCuraf- 
America, the European nations fcarcely knew, or Euftatia*, 
vifited each other, except in making barbarous in- 
curfions, the aim of which was plunder, and the Tiieufeo^ 
confequence, deftruftion. Excepting a fmall num- 
ber of tyrants, who, by opprefling, the weak, found 
means to fupport a luxury dearly purchafed, all 
the inhabitants of the different ftates were obliged 
to content thcmfelves with the meagre fubflftence 
furnifhed them by lands ill cultivated, and a trade 

which 
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® XI? ^ extended only to the frontiers of each pro* 

vince. Thofe great events towards the end ot the 
fifteenth century, which form one of the moft 
brilliant epochas of the hiftory of the world, did 
not produce fo fudden a change of manners as 
might naturally be fuppofed. Some of the Hanfe- 
towns and fome Italian republics, is is true, ventured 
as far as Cadiz and Lifbon, which were become 
great marts, to purchafe the rare and valuable pro- 
duftions of the Eaft and Weft Indies ; but the con- 
fumption was very fmall through the inability of 
the feveral nations to pay for them. Moft of them 
were languifliing in a ftate of abfolute lethargy ; 
they were totally ignorant of the advantages and re- 
fources of the countries that belonged to them. 

To rouze them from this ftate of infenfibility, 
there was wanting a people, who, fpringing from 
nothing, ftiould infpire adivity and intelligence into 
every mind, and diffufe plenty through every mar- 
ket; that ftiould offer the produce of all countries 
at a lower price, and exchange the fuperfluities of 
every nation for thofe commodities which they want; 
that ftiould give a quick circulation to produce 
merchandife and money ; and, by facilitating and in- 
creafingconfumption,flioUld encourage population, 
agriculture, and every branch of induftry. For 
all thefe advantages, Europe is indebted to the 
Dutch. The blind multitude may be excufed in 
confining themfelves to the enjoyment of their prol^ 
perity, without knowing the fources of it ; but it 
is incumbent on the philofopher and the politician 
to tranfmit to pofterity the fame of the benefadors 

of 
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of mankind j and to trace out, if it be pofTible, 
the progrefs of their beneficence.' 

When the generous inhabitants of the United 
Provinces freed themfelves from the dominion of the 
fea and of tyranny, they perceived that they could 
not fix the foundation of their liberty on a foil 
which did not afford the neceflaries of life. They 
were convinced, that commerce, which to moft na- 
tions is no .more than an acceflion, a means only 
of increafing the quantity and value of the produce 
of their refpedive countries, was to them the foie 
bafis of their exiftence. Without territory and 
without produftions, they determined to give a va- 
lue to thofe of other nations j fatisfied that their 
own would be the refult of the general prolperity. 
The event juftified their policy. 

Their firft ftep was to eftablifti, among the na-^ 
tions of Europe, an exchange of the commodities 
of the north with thofe of the fouth. In a fhort 
time the fea was covered with the fliips of Hol- 
land. In her ports were colleded all the commer- 
cial effeds of different countries, and from thence 
they were difperfed to their refpedive deftinations. 
Here the value of every thing was regulated, and 
with a moderation which precluded all competi- 
tion. The ambition of giving greater ftability and 
extent to her enterprifes excited in the republic 
a fpirit of conqueft. Her empire extended itfelf 
over a part of the Indian continent, and over all 
the iflands of confec^uence in the fea that encom- 
pafles it. By her fortrefles or her fleets, fhe kept 
in fubjedion the coaffs of Africa ; towards which 

her 
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B Bl hiir ,?(inbitiQn, s;.vef ‘liireacd t0 ufefol objeas, had 
v«-v^ fumed its attentive and prudent views. But he# 
laws wer,e no where acknowledge except in the 
countries belonging to America, where cultivatiorti 
frad fowed the feeds of real wealth. The immenfd 


ihain of her, connedions embraced the univerfe,' 
of which, by foil and induffry, (he became the foul. 
In a word, fhe had attained the univcrfal monarchy 
of commerce. 


Seen was the diate of the United Provinces irf 


i66'ij when rhe Portuguefe, recovering themfclves 
from that languor and inadion which the tyranny 
of Spain had thrown them into, found meaqS 
to repoffefs themfelves of that part of Brafil vifhich 
chc Dutch had taken from them. From this firft 


ftroke, that republic would have loft all foot- 
ing in the new world, had it not been for a few 
finall iflands ; particularly that of Curaflbu, which 
they had taken from the Caftilians, who had beea 
in pofleflion of it ever fince 1 52 7. 

This rock, which is not above three leagues off 
fhe coaft of Venezuela, is about ten leagues long 
and five broad. It has an excellent harbour, but 
the entrance is difficult. The bafon is extremely 
large, and convenient in every refped ; and is de- 
fended by a fort fkilfully conftruded and always 
kept in good repair. 

The French, in 1673, having corrupted th^ 
commandant, landed there to the number of five 
Or fix hundred men ; but ,th®, tr^eafon having been* 
difeOvered, and the traitor punilhed, they met withi 
A very difterent reception from what they expefted, 

and 
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and reimbarkcd with the difgrace of having ex- ® 
pofed only their own weaknel's, and the iniquity 
of their meafures. 

Lewis the XI Vi whofe pride was hurt by this 
check, fent out d’Eftrecs five years after with 
eighteen (hips of war, and twelve buccaneering 
vefll'lsj to wipe off the ftain, which in his eyes 
tarniftied the glory of a reign filled with wonders* 
The admiral was not far from the place of his 
deftination, when by his rafiinefs and obftinacy he 
fan his (hips aground on Davis’s ifiand •, and, after 
collefting the (battered remains of his fleet, re- 
turned in very bad condition to Breft, without 
having attempted any thing. 

From this period neither Curaflbu, nor the little 
iflands Aruba and Bonaire, which are dependent 
on it, have met with any difturbance. No nation 
has thought of feizing upon a barren fpot, where 
they could find only a few cattle, fome manioc, 
fome vegetables proper to feed (laves, and not one 
article for commerce. 

St. Euflatia is of very little more confequence. 
This ifland, which is about five leagues in circum- 
ference, is properly nothing but a fteep mountain 
rifing out of the fed in the form of a cone. It has 
no port, and is confined to a bay, which does not 
ftriftly belong to it. Some Frenchmen, who had 
been driven from St. Chriftopher’s, took refuge 
there in 1629, and abandoned the place fome time 
after •, hecaule, befides the barennefs of the rock, 
there was no fre(h water, but what they got from 
rain colledlcd in eifterns. The exaft time of their 
quitting it is not known; butit is certain, that in 1639 

VoL. IV. E the 
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*xi? the Dutch. were in pafiefBon of it» They were after- 

wards driven out by the EngUQa, and thefe by 
Lewis the XIVth, who caufed his right of con- 
queft to be recognized in the negotiation of Breda, 
and wduld not liften to the reprefcntations of the 
republic, with which he was then in alliance, and 
which prefled ftrongly for the reftitution of this 
ifland, as having been in poITefllon of it before the 
war. When the figning of the peace had put an 
end to thefe reprefcntations, the French monarch, 
whofe pride more readily fubmitted to the didlates 
of generofity than of juftice, thought it not confiftent 
\Vith his dignity to take advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of his friends. He of his own accord re- 
ftored to the Dutch their ifland, although he knew 
that it was a natural fortrefs, which might be of 
fervice in defending that part of St. Chriftopher^s 
which belonged to him. 

St. Euftatia produces fome tobacco, and near 
fix hundred thoufand weight of fugar. The num- 
ber of inhabitants, employed in agriculture, con- 
fifts of one hundred and twenty white, and twelve 
liundrcd black people : the traders amount to about 
five hundred white perfons ; and to twelve or fif- 
teen hundred, whenever this place has the happi- 
nefs of being neuter in time ©f war. 

Notwithstanding its weaknefs, it has fpared 
fome of its number to people a neighbouring ifland, 
known by the name of Saba. This is a ftcep 
rock, on the fummit of which is a little ground, 
very proper for gardening. Frequent rains which 
dp pot lie any time on the foil, give growth to 
plants of an exquifite flavour, and cabbages of an 
5 extraordinary 
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extraordinary frze. Fifty Etiropean families; with' ^ ^ 

about one hundred and fifty Haves, here raife cotton, ■ _ 
fpin ir, make ftockings of it, and fell them to other 
colonies as high as ten crowns * a pair. Through- 
out America there is no blood fa pure as that of 
Saba ; the women there preferve a frelhncfs of 
complexion, which is not to be found in any other 
of the Caribbee iflands. Happy colony ! elevated 
on the top of a rock, between the fky and fea, it 
enjoys the benefit of both elements without dread- 
ing their ftorras •, it breathes a pure air, lives upon 
vegetables, cultivates a fimple commodity, from 
which it derives eafe without the temptation of 
riches : is employed in labours lefs troublefome 
than ufeful, and pofleffes in peace all the bleflings 
of moderation, health, beauty, and liberty. This 
is the temple of peace, from whence the philofo- 
pher may contemplate at leifure the errors and 
palTions of men, who come, like the waves of the 
fea, to ftrike and dalb themfelves on the rich coafts 
of America, the fpoils and pofleflion of which they 
are perpetually contending for, and wrefting from 
each other : hence may he view at a diftance the 
nations of Europe bearing thunder in the midft of 
the ocean, and burning with the flames of ambition 
and avarice under the heats of the tropics, de- 
vouring gold without ever being fatisfied, wading 
through feas of blood to amafs thofe metals, thofe 
pearls, thofe diamonds, w'hich are ufed to adorn 
the oppreflbrs of mankind j loading innumerable 

fhips 
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fhips with thofe precious cafks, which furnlfli 
luxury with purple, and from which flow pleafures, 
effeminacy, cruelty, and debauchery. The tran- 
quil inhabitant of Saba views this inafs of follies, 
and fpins in peace the cotton, which conftitutes all 
his finery and wealtlv 

Under the fame climate lies the ifland of St. 
Martin, which is about fifteen or fixteen leagues 
round, and contains a confiderable number of hills, 
which arc fo many rocks covered with heath. The 
landy foil of its plains and vallies, which is in itfelf 
barren, can only be rendered fruitful by Ihowers, 
which happen feldom, and are lefs beneficial in 
proportion as they are exhaled by the fun, or drain 
off from the places where they fall. With fome 
care, thefe calual refrefhmcnts might be preferved 
in refervoirs, and diftributed from thence fo as to 
produce plenty. As to the reft, this ifland, which 
has no river, is furniflied with fprings and eifterns, 
which fupply the inhabitants with very good wa- 
ter. The air is very wholefome, the coaft abounds 
with filh, the fea is feldom tempeftuous, and there 
is fafe anchorage all round the ifland. 

The Dutch and French, who met there in 1638, 
lived in peace, but feparate from each other, when 
the Spaniards, who were at war with both nations, 
chofe to attack them in their new fettlement ; beat 
them, made them prifoners, and took poffeffion of 
the place themfelvcs : but the conqueror foon grew 
weary of an eftablifliment' which brought no pro- 
fit, and coft 400,000 livres ♦ a year, lie tlicre- 

fore 
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fore quitted it in 1648, after having deftroyed 
every thing he could not carry away with him. 

These devaftations did not hinder the former 
pofleflbrs from returning to the ifland as foon as 
they knew that it was evacuated. They mutually 
agreed never to difturb each other’s peace, and 
have preferved ‘inviolably this engagement, which 
was equally for the advantage of both. The difputes 
between their refpedive nations did not in the leaft 
alter thefeOifporitions ; and an uninterrupted peace 
reigned among them till the year 1757, when the 
French were driven out by the commander of an 
Englifli privateer, named Cook ; but they returned 
again as foon as hoftilities ceafed. 

Of about fifty thoufand acres of land, which this 
ifiand contains, thirty- five thoufand belong to the 
French. This great extent would employ ten thou- 
fand , perfons •, and it is not improbable, that the 
progrefs of cultivation may one day incrcafe their 
numbers to that amount, if the rigour of our 
governments in Europe fliould give birth to liberty 
in America. In 1753 there were not more than 
one hundred and two white inhabitants, and one 
hundred and eighty-five flaves. Their cattle con- 
fifted of thirty-feven horfes, ninety-one bulls and 
cows, 315 Ihecp, and 458 goats. For their fub- 
fiftence they cultivated 1 7,500 banana-trees, eighty- 
faur plots of yams or potatoes, and 82,000 trenches 
of manioc. The produce of 425,600 cotton trees 
was all they had to trade with. 

Thf line of feparation, drawn from eaft to weft, 
which confines the Dutch within a fmaller compafs, 

E 3 has 
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has made them ample amends, by giving them 
pofleffion of the only port in the ifland, and of a 
large falt-pit, which brings them in annually two 
hundred thdufand crowns*. They have, befides 
thefe, their fugar works, which employ three thou- 
fand flaves : their labour^, however, never turns 
^0 account but in wet fcafons. 

Both cobnies have of late taken up the' culti- 
vation of coffee with good fuccefs. This article 
may, perhaps, in time fet them above their diffi- 
culties j a profpe^l, which at prefent is more diftant 
to the French than to the Dutch. 

The fettlements of the latter in the great Ar- 
chipelago of America, do not thus far upon the 
firft view prefent any thing curious or interefting. 
Their produce, which is fcarcely fufficient to freight 
four of five moderate velfels, feems not worth any 
degree of attention •, and they would accordingly 
have been configned to oblivion, if fome of them, 
which are of no confcquence in cultivation, were 
not very confidcrable in commerce. This is to be 
unJerftood of St. Euftatia and Curaflfbu, 

The defire of forming a contraband intercourfe 
with the Spaniffi main, was the caufe of the con- 
queft of Curaffou. In a (hort time a great num- 
ber of Dutch Ihips arrived there : they were of 
force, and well equipped : their crews confifted of 
choice men, whofe courage was fcconded by their 
intereft. Each of them had a ffiare in the cargo, 
which he was refolved to defend at the rifque of 
bis life againfi: the attacks of the guarda-cofias. 

After 
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After a time, the method of carrying on this ® K 
trade was changed. Curaflfou itfelf became an im- y-Lj 
menfe magazine, to which the Spaniards reforted 
in their boats to exchange their gold, filver, vanilla, 
cocoa, cochineal, bark, fkins, and mules, for ne- 
groes, linen, filks, India ftufFs, fpices, laces, rib- 
bands, quickfilver, fteel, and iron ware. Thefe 
voyages, though they were continual, did not pre- 
vent a multitude of Dutch floops from palling from 
their ifland to the creeks on the continent. The 
wants, the fuppJies, the labours, and the voyages 
of the two nations were reciprocal, and made their 
coafts a moft adive feene of trade, though they 
were rivals in commerce, and equally covetous of 
gain. The modern fubftitution of regifter-lhips, 
in the place of galleons, has made this communi- 
cation lefs frequent •, but it will be revived, and 
even increafed, whenever by the intervention of 
war the immediate communication with the Spanilh 
main lhall be cut off. 

The difputes between the courts of London and 
Verfailles open a new fphere of aftion for Curaf- 
fou. At thefe times it furnilhes provlfions to all 
the fouthern coaft of St. Domingo, and takes off 
all its produce. This trade will increafe in pro- 
portion to the progrefs that part of the French 
colony lhall make, apd of which it has confider- 
able opportunities. Even the French privateers 
from the Windward iQands repair in great num- 
bers to Curaffou in the tim^s of hoftilities, notwith- 
ftanding the diftance. The reafon is, that they 
find there all kinds of .neceffary ftores for their 

E 4 veffels, 
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P VI? ^ veficls i andfre^oifrritly but always Eum- 

pean gdods, Which arc- urtiv«rfally «led. Engllfh 

privateers feldoitt crui2e in thefe patis. 

Every commodity, without exception, that’ is 
lahded at CUfaffbu, pays one per cent, port^duty. 
Putch goods are never taXed higher: but thofe 
that are {hipped from other European ports, pay 
nine per cent. more. Foreign coff.^e is I'ubjcft to 
the fame tax, in order to promote the fale of that 
of Surinam. Every other produftion of America 
is fubjeft only to a payment of three per cent, but 
with an exprefs flipulation, that they are to be 
conveyed direftly to fome port of the republic. 

St. Euftatia was formerly fubjc<ft to the fame 
impofitions as Curaffou ; but they were taken off 
at the beginning of the late war. It derived this 
benefit from its neighbourhood to the Danilh ifland 
of St. Thomas, which being a free port, engroflTed 
^ great part of its trade. Under the prefent regu- 
lation, its contraband trade in time of peace is 
chiefly confined to the barter of Englifli cod for 
the molafTcs and rums of the French iflands. 

A ftate of hbftility between the courts of London 
and Vcrfailles bpens a very large field to St. Eu- 
ftatia*, which is enriched by their divifions. In 
the laft war it became the ftaple of*almoft all the 
nicrchandife of the French colonies, and the gene- 
ral magazine of fupply for them. But this great 
operation was not conduced ftng|y by the Dutch : 
both Englifli and French united in the harbour of 
this ifland, to form, under fhelter of its neutrality, 
commercial engagements. A Putch paflpor?, 

yvhicl^ 
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which caft a52 Uvre6 *^ '»ft(l;wasi:^ant?(J without ^ 

inquiring of what nation the perlon was who ap- 
plied for it, kept their connexions from public 
view. This great liberty gave rife to numberiefs 
tranfaXions between perfons very fingularly (ituated 
with regard to each other. Thus-commerce found 
the art of pacifying or eluding the vigilance of 
difcord. 

But the Dutch, who are equally mailers of the 
art of converting either the good or bad fortune of 
others to their own profit, are not confined to the 
temporary advantages of a precarious trade in the 
new world. They are in poiTeffion of a large ter- 
ritory, which they cultivate, on the continent. It 
is feparated from the French Guiana by the river 
Marazoni, and by that of Poumaran from Spaniih 
Guiana j and known by the name of Surinam, the 
moil ancient and moft important fetdemcnt in the 
colony. 

The foundation of it was laid in 1640, by the Dutch fet- 
French, whole aXivity carried them at that time surtnam^ 
into a variety of climates, and whole ficklenefs fuf- 
fercd them not to fettle in any. They abandoned quebe. 
Surinam a few years after they arrived there, and 
were fucceeded by the Englilhj whofe diligence 
began to be attended with fome fuccefs, when they 
were attacked in 1667 by the Dutch, who, finding 
them difperfed over a vaft iraX of land, had little 
difficulty in fubduing them. Some years after they 
were, to the number of twelve hundred, tranf- 
ported to Jamaica, and the colony was formally 
felled to the republic. 

Their 
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Their fubjefts, vfrhofe foie occupaition : vV4s 
commerce, had hoc the kaft tafte for agriculture. 
Surinam was for fome lime a monument of the 
prejudices of its new mafters. At length, the com- 
pany, which governed the country, cut down 
woods, divided part of the land among the inhabi- 
tants, and furnilhcd them with flaves. All perfons, 
who were defirous of occupying thefe lands, ob- 
tained grants of them upon an engagement to pay, 
by inftallments out of. their produce, the price at 
which each lot was valued : and they had the further 
privilege of difpofing of them to any purchafer, 
who would agree to pay whatever part of the ori- 
ginal debt remained due. 

The fuccefs of thefe firft fettlements gave rife to 
a great number of others. By degrees they ex- 
tended to twenty leagues diftance from the mouth 
of the Surinam, and of the Commenwine, which 
runs into it •, and would have advanced much fur- 
ther, if they had not been checked by the fugitive 
negroes, who, taking refuge in inacceflible forefts, 
where they have recovered their liberty, never 
ceafe to infeft the back parts of the colony. 

The difficulties which attended the clearing of 
thefe lands, required that Uncommon refolution 
which is ready to attempt, and that perfeverance 
which is capable of furmounting every thing. The 
greateft part of the lands which were to be made 
fit for cultivation, were covered with water every 
tide to the depth of four or five feet. By making 
great numbers of ditches and fluices, they fuc- 
ceeded in draining them j and thus the glory of 

fetting 
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fetting bounds to the ocean was, accjuired by the ® ^ 

Dutch in the new world, as it had been before in 
the old. They contrived even to give to their plan- 
tations that neatnefs which is every where a cha- 
radleriftic of them, and fuch conveniences as are 
not to be found in the moll flourilhing either of 
the Englifh or French fettlements. 

One of the principal circumftances, to which 
they owe their fuccefs, has been the extreme cafe 
with which the fettlcrs procured money to carry on 
their works. They raifed as much as they could 
make ufe of at the rate of fix per cent, but under 
an exprefs condition, that their plantations Ihould 
be mortgaged to their creditors, and that they 
fiiould be obliged to deliver to tliem their whole 
produce at the price current in the colony, till fuch 
time as the debt fiiould be entirely paid off. 

With the afiiftance of thefe loans, they formed 
upon the banks of the Surinam, or at a little dif- 
tance from it, 425 plantations, upon which, in 
1762, were 84,500 blacks, and 4000 white men 
as overfeers. Among the latter, are included 
French refugees, Moravians, and a very confider- 
able number of Jews. There is, perhaps, no 
country upon earth where this unhappy nation is 
fo well treated. They not only permit them to 
enjoy the cxercife of their religion, the propriety 
of lands, and the determination of difputes which 
Arife among themfelvcs ; they fuffer them likewife 
to participate of the common rights of citizens, to 
have a fliare in the general adminiftration of affairs, 
and to vote in the ckdions of public magiftrates. 

Such 
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BOOK' Such is the inftuehce of ithe fpirit of trade, that it 
forces all national and religious prejudices to fub- 
mit to thiit general iritereft, which Ihould be the 
bond of union among mankind. What are thofe 
idle nominal diftin< 5 lionsof Jews, Lutherans, t’rench, 
or Dutch ? Miferable inhabitants of a fpot, which 
ye cultivate with lb much toil and forrow j are ye 
not all men ? Why then do ye drive each other 
from a world, where ye live but for an inftant ? 
And what a life too is it, that ye have the folly and 
cruelty to difpute with each other the enjoy/^)ent 
of? Is it not fufficient, that the elements, the 
heavens, and even the earth, fight againft you, 
but ye mull add to thofe fcourges, with which na- 
ture has furrounded you, the abufe of that little 
ftrength flie has left you to refift them ? 

Paramabiro, the principal place of the co- 
lony of Surinam, is a fmall town pleafantly fituated. 
The houfes are pretty, and convenient; though 
they are only built of wood upon a foundation of 
European bricks. Its port, which is five leagues 
diftant from the Tea, has every requifite that can be 
defired. It is the rendezvous of all the fliips dif- 
patched from the mother-country to receive the 
produce of the colony. 

The fuccefs of this eftablifliment fuggefied, iii 
1732, the idea of forming another upon the riyer 
Berbice, which falls into the lea nineteen leagues 
weft of the Surinam. The Inores at its mouth were 
fo marlhy, that they found it necclTary to go ftfteen 
leagues up the ftream in order to ^orm plantations 
on its banks. A nation," that had niade even the 
7 fca 
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fea habitable, it can, fcarcely be foppofed, would ® ^ 

yield to fuch an obftacle. ^ new company had .v---y-L«». 
the glory of raifing new produftions in a foil taken 
from the bed of the fea, and the oar gave place to 
the plough-fhare. 

The fame prodigy has fince been. attempted by 
another afibciation, and with the fame fucgefs, on 
the Dcmerary and Effequebe, which fall into the 
fame bay at twenty leagues diftance from Berbice, 
and upon the Poumaran, at fifteen leagues from 
the Effequebe, and twenty-five from the principal 
mouth of the Oronooko. The two laft colonies 
will probably fome time or other equal that of Su- 
rinam ; but at prefent they do not reckon that 
there are more than twelve hundred free perfons 
there, at the head of twenty-eight, or thirty thou- 
fand flaves. 

These three fettlements produce exaftly the Produceof 
fame articles ; cotton, cocoa, and fugar. Though 
the laft of thefe is much the moft confiderable, the nients. 
quantity does not anfwer either to the number of 
hands, or the pains they take about it. This 
defeft arifes, no doubt, from the nature of the 
foil, which is too marfliy, and by its fuperabundant 
humidity drowns or wafties away the vegetable falts 
and juices of the cane. The little profit they made 
of it induced the planters to turn their thoughts 
to fome other objedt-, and, about the beginning of 
this century, they took up the cultivation of the 
coffee- tree. 

This tree, originally the produce of Arabia, 
where nature, fcantily fupplying the neceflarics of 

life. 
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® rcatteps its luxuries witJi a kviffe hdh&, ¥aj 

long the ftivourke plant- erf fl>at happy country. The 
uofuccefs^l attempts made by the Europeans in 
the cultivation of it, induced them to believe thk 
the inhabitants of that country fteeped the fruit in 
boiling water, or dried it in the oven before they 
ibid it, in order to fecure to themfelves a trade 
from which they derived all their wealth. They 
continued in this error, till they had conveyed the 
tree itfelf to Batavia, and afterwards to Surinam •, 
when they were convinced by experience, that the 
feed of the coffee' tree, as well as of many other 
plants, will never come to any thing, unlefs it is 
put frelh into the ground. 

The fruit of this plant refembles a cherry. It 
, grows in clutters, and is ranged along the branches 
under the axillae of the leaves, of the fame green as 
thofe of the laurel, but fomething longer. When 
it comes to be of a deep red, it is gathered and 
carried to the mill. 

The mill is compofed of two wooden rollers^ 
furnifhed with two plates of iron, eighteen inches 
long, and ten or twelve in diameter : thefe are 
moveable, and are made to approach a third, 
which is fixt, and which they call the chops. 
Above the rollers is a hopper, in which they put 
the coffee, from whence it falls between the rollers' 
and the chops, where it is ftript of its firft fkin, 
and divided into two parts, as may be feen by the 
form of it after it has undergone this operation, 
being flat on one fide, and round on the other. 
Erom this machine it fails into a brafs-fieve, where' 

the 
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tlw; the whes, while- the fruit ® Jif* 

Hides over thetp into baikets pl^ed readyi to receive lunrt-W 
it : it h then thrown into a veflel foil- of water, 
w(here it Ibaks for one night, and is afterwards 
thoroughly waihed. When the whole is finilhed, 
and well dried, it is put into another machine, 
which is called the peeling-mill. This is a wooden 
grinder, which is turned vertically upon its trendle 
by a mule or a horfe. In pafling over the dried coffee 
it takes off the parchment, which is nothing but 
a thin fkin that detaches itfelf from the berry, in 
proportion as it grows dry. The parchment being 
removed, it is taken out of this mill to be winnowed 
in another, which is called the winnowing-mill. 

This machine is provided with four pieces of tin 
fixed upon an axle, which is turned by a flave with 
confiderable force ; and the wind that is made by 
the motion of thefe plates, clears the coffee of all 
the pellicles that are mixed with it. It is afterwards 
put upon a table, where the broken berries, and 
any filth that may happen to remain, are feparated 
by negroes. After thefe operations the coffee is 
fit for fale. 

The tree, which produces it, flourilhes only in 
thofe climates wliere the winters are extremely 
mild. The curious raife them only in hot-houfes, 
where they water them frequently, and this merely 
for the pleafure of feeing them. 

The coffee-tree delights particularly in hills 
and mountains, where its root is almoff always 
dry, and its head, frequently watered with gentle 
ihowers. It prefers a weilem aipe^, and ploughed 

ground 
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® xn ^ without any appearance of grafs. The 

y-Lj plants Ihould be placed at eight feet diftance from 
each other, and in holes twelve or fifteen inches 
deep. If left to themfclvcs they would rife to the 
height of twenty feet; but they are Hinted to five, 
for the fake of gathering their fruit with greater 
cafe. Thus dwarft they extend their branches, fo 
that they cover the whole fpot round about them. 

The coffee-tree bloffoms in the months of De- 
cember, January, and February, according to the 
temperature of the air or the feafon for rain, and 
bears in Odtober or November. It begins to yield 
fruit the third year, but is not in full bearing till 
the fifth. With the fame infirmities that moft 
other trees are fubjeft to, it is likewife in danger 
of being deftroyed either by a worm, that pierces 
its root, or by the darting rays of the fun, which 
are as fatal to it as to the human fpecies. The 
length of its life depends upon the quality of the 
foil it is planted in. The hills where it is chiefly 
found have a gravelly or chalky bottom. In one 
of thefe it languifhes for fome time, and then 
dies ; in the other, its roots, which feklom fail of 
ftriking between the ftoncs, obtain nourilhment, in- 
vigorate the trunk, and keep the tree alive and 
fruitful for thirty years. 

This is nearly the period for plants of the 
coffee-tree. The proprietor at the end of this 
term not only finds himfelf without trees, but has 
his land fo reduced, that it is not fit for any kind 
of culture. One may fairly fay, he has funk his 
capital for an income of a very fhorc continuance. 

If 
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If his f}tufitiQ9 hjippjjns tQ be in gq iOand entirely 
inciofed and ogcupjicd* his lofs is noi; to be re- 
paired ; but upon an Qpen and vfidcly exterifiye 
continent, he may tnake himfelf amends for a fpot 
totally exhaufted by a trad of unappropriated and 
unbroken virgin land, which it is at his own option 
to clear. This advantage has contributed amaz- 
ingly to multiply the coffee plantations in that part 
of Guiana that belqngs to the Dutch. 

The fingle colony of Surinam furniflicd in 1768 
one hundred thoufand weight of cotton, two hun- 
dred thoufand of cocoa, fourteen millions of coffee, 
and twenty-eight millions fix hundred thoufand of 
raw fugar. Seventy fliips were freighted with thefe 
commodities tp bring them to the mother country. 
It is not ppfilble for ys to determine with the fame 
prccifion the produce of the other colonies-, byt 
we lhaU not be very wide of the truth in fetting 
it at one fourth part. It may and will increafe con- 
fiderably. fivery fpecics of cultivation, they have 
yet undertaken, will be extended and improved. 
They will, perhaps, attempt new onesj at leaft, 
they will refume that of indigo, which a few un- 
fuccefsful experiments induced them to abandon 
without fufficient reafon. 

It is true, that the coaff, which is feventy-fix 
leagues in extenl|j does not afford a fingle fpot for 
plantation. The land throughout is low and al- 
ways under water. But the great rivers, upon 
which I'cttlements have begun to be made, and the 
lealf of which is nayigable for more than thirty 
leagues, give a ftrong invitation to enterprifing 
men to come and enrich themfelves on their banks.- 
VoL. IV; f The 
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B XI? ^ country that lies between thefe, is fruitful, 
t, ,— and watered by fmaller rivers, which are, how- 
ever, large enough to carry floops. The only ob- 
ftaclc to great fuccefs is the climate. The year 
is divided between continual rains and excefllve 
heats. The crops, which coft the planters vafl: 
pains to raife, are not to be preferved, without the 
lumoft difficulty, from fwarmsofdifgufting reptiles : 
and they themfelves arc expofed fucceffively to the 
languors of the dropfy, and to fevers of every 
kind. 

This is undoubtedly the reafon which has in- 
duced the principal proprietors of Dutch Guiana 
to refide in Europe. There are fcarcely to be 
found in the colony any inhabitants, but the factors 
of thefe wealthy men, and fuch proprietors, whofe 
fortunes are too moderate to admit of their in- 
trufting the care of their plantations to other hands. 
For this reafon, their confumption cannot be large : 
accordingly the veflels, which arc fent from the 
mother country to bring home their produce, carry 
out nothing but abfolute neceflaries ; at leaft, if 
there are ever any articles of luxury, it is but 
feldom. Even this fcanty fupply the Dutch traders 
are forced to (hare with the Englifli of North- 
America. 

Those foreigners were at firft admitted only be- 
caufe the colony was under a neceffity of purchaf- 
ing horfes of them. The difficulty of breeding, 
and, perhaps, other caufes, have eftablifficd this 
permiffion. The bringing horfes is fo indifpen- 
fable a palfport for the men, that a fliip which does 

not 
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not carry a number proportioned to its fize is not 
admitted into their harbours. But if the horfes 
happen to die in the paflage, it is fufficient that 
their heads are produced ; which entitles the owners 
to expofe to fale other commodities, with which 
they may have flocked themfelves in lieu of their 
horfes. There is a law forbidding payments to 
be made otherwife than by barter of molaflcs and 
rum ; but this law is little attended to. The 
Englilh, who have ufurped the right of importing 
thither whatever they pleafe, take care to export 
the moft valuable commodities of the colony, and 
even exa6l payments in money or bills of exchange 
on Europe. Such is the law of force, which re- 
publics apply, not only to other nations, but to each 
other. The Englilh treat the Dutch pretty much 
in the fame manner as the Athenians did the people 
of Melos. It has ever been the cafe, faid they to 
the inhabitants of that iflandj that the voeakeji 
fubmits to the JirongeJi : this law is not of our mak- 
ing j it is as old as the world, and will fubjijl as 
long as the world endures. This argument^ which 
is lb well calculated to fuit the purpofes of in- 
juflice, brought Athens in its turn under the domi- 
nion of Sparta, and at length deftroyed it by the 
hands of the Romans. 

Va Riot'S are the opinions with refpeft to the Danger*, 

* * to which 

dangers which Dutch Guiana may be expofed to. the Dutch 
It lhall be our bulinefs to obtain fome fixed idea on 
this important point. In the firft inftance, an in- 
valton by any of the European powers, would be 
eafily tffeftcd. Their largeft fliips could enter the 
river Poumaran, the mouth of which has feven or 

F 2 eight 
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*-xiL*^ eight fathom depth of water, which goes, con- 
tinually increafing, to forty fathom, at the diftance 
of four or five leagues. The little fort of New 
Zeland, which protcdls the banks, could not ftand 
their artillery for two hours. The entrance of the 
Demerary, which has from eighteen to twenty and 
twenty-four fathom of water, and has not lefs than 
fifteen or fixtcen through the fpace of four leagues, 
and is totally defencelefs, would be ftiil more eafy. 
The outlet of the Eflequebe, which is three leagues 
in breadth, is filled with fmall iflands and (hallows ; 
but here, as well as all along the courfe of the 
river, are found channels deep enough to bring 
the largeft (hips up to an ifland ten leagues dif- 
tant from the fea, and defended only by a mifer- 
able redoubt. And though the river Berbice, 
which is one league broad, can fcarcely admit the 
fmalleft vefTels, they would carry fufficicnt force 
to reduce Fort NafTau, and the fcattered fettle- 
ments on both its banks. All the weftern part of 
Dutch Guiana is fcarcely in a condition to refill 
the attack of an enterprifing cruizer *, but would 
infallibly be obliged to capitulate on the fight of 
the mod contemptible fquadron. 

The eaftern part, which, by its wealth, is ex- 
pol'ed to greater danger, is better defended. The 
entrance of the Surinam river is not very pradli- 
cable, on account of its fand-bank. Ships, how.- 
ever, that do not draw more than twenty feet 
water, can come in at flood. At two leagues from 
its outlet, the Commenwine joins the Surinam. 
This point of union the Dutch have principally 

forti- 
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fortified. They have eredled a battery on the Su- B 00 k 
rinam, another on the right bank of the Comtnen- ■ * 

wine, and on the left bank, a citadel called Am- 
fterdam. Thefe works form a triangle j and their 
fires, which crofs each other, are contrived to have 
the double effedl of preventing fhips from proceed- 
ing further up one river, and from entering into 
the other. The fortrefs is fituated in the middle 
of a fmall morals, and is inacceflible, except by a 
narrow caufeway entirely commanded by the artil- 
lery. It requires no more than eight or nine hun- 
dred men to garrifon it completely. It is flanked 
with four baftions, and furrounded with a mud 
rampart, a wide ditch full of water, and a good 
covered way : for the reft, it is unprovided with 
powder magazines, has no vaults, nor any kind of 
cafemate. Three leagues higher up on the Suri- 
nam is a clofc battery, intended to cover the har- 
bour and town of Parambiro. It is called. Fort 
Zeland. A battery of the fame kind, which they 
call Sommefwelt-fort, covers the Commenwine at 
nearly the fame diftance. The forces of the co- 
lony confift of its militia and twelve hundred re- 
gulars i one half of whofe pay is fupplied by the in- 
habitants, and the other by the company. 

This number of men would be more thah fuffi- 
cient, if they had nothing to guard againft but the 
efforts of the natives. The few favages, who en- 
deavoured to keep pofleflion of places that fuited 
the Dutch, have been exterminated. The reft 
kept retreating further into the inland parts, in 
proportion as they found the Europeans encroach- 

F 3 ing 
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ing upon them ; and live quietly in thofe wood 
which, by ferving them as an afylum, are become 
as dear to them as the country from which they 
have been driven. 

But the colony has not the fame degree of fecu- 
rlty with refpedt to the negroes. When thefc 
miferable creatures, who are brought from Africa, 
are expofed to fale, they are placed one after ano- 
ther upon a table, and examined v;ith the moft mi- 
nute attention by a furgeon employed by the go- 
vernment. According to his report, the prices of 
them are fettled, and the money is ufually paid at 
the end of three weeks. The purchafer, how- 
ever, has four and twenty hours allowed him to 
judge from his own obfervation, of the goodnefs of 
his bargain. If within that time he is difiatisfied 
with the choice he has made, he has a right tq 
return what he has taken without any ceremony or 
indemnification ; provided he has not fet his feal 
upon them. This feal is a filver plate, on which 
are engraved the initials of his chriftian and fur- 
name : after heating it, they apply it to the arm or 
breaft of the Have, and the marks thus burned 
in can never be effaced. The ufe of this barbarous 
pra£lice is to enable them to diftinguifh thofe whole 
features are not fufEciently charadleriftd for Euro- 
pean eyes. 

Nothing is more uncommon in the Dutch fettlc- 
ments than to fee a flave made free. He cannot 
obtain his liberty but by becoming a chriflian ; and 
iDefore they are authorifed to adminifler baptifm to 
him, they muft purchafe letters of freedom, which 
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coft four hundred livres *. Security mud alfo be 
given for his maintenance during life, left he ftiould 
become a burthen to the company, or fliould be in- 
duced to increafe the number of the enemies of 
the colony, which is already too great. When 
we add to thele expences the lofs of the original 
purchafe- money, we may fafely venture to con- 
clude, that the franchifement of a flave cannot be 
common among a people with whom avarice is the 
ruling, if not the only paflion. 

The planters here are fo far from giving way 
to thefe acts of humanity, that they have carried 
oppreflion to infinitely greater lengths, than it 
has been extended to in the iflands. The oppor- 
tunities of defertion on a continent of immenfe ex- 
tent is, probably, the caufe of this extraordinary 
barbarity towards the blacks. Upon the flighteft 
fufpicion a flave is put to death by his mafter in 
the prefence of all his companions ; but this is 
done without the knowledge of the white people, 
who might give evidence againft them for fo fla- 
grant a breach of the rights of civil authority. 
The blacks, not being admitted to give teftimony, 
are of no fort of confequence. The mother-country 
winks at this cruelty, and, by its fhameful con- 
nivance, rifques the lofs of an ufcful fettlement. 
They have frequently had the ftrongeft reafon to 
be apprehenfive of a revolution j but the danger 
was never fo great nor fo imminent as in 1763, 

In the month of February, 1763, an infurreflion 
broke our, which by its example and confequences 

* Between 17I. and 18I. flerling. 
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® xi? ^ have produced tW ntoft fiatel elffcfts'thfotigh- 
out the American fcttlements. Seventy-three blacks 
aflembled in one houie at Berbice, fuddcnly mur- 
dered their niafter, and fct about the cry of liberty. 
At this found, courage and hope revived and ani- 
mated the whole body of flaves. They joined to 
the number of nine thoufand, and in the firft tranf- 
ports of their rage fell upon all the white people 
in their way ; thefe, with the chief of the colony, 
were obliged to take refuge on board a brigantine 
at the lower port of the river. In the mean time 
five hundred men arrived from Surinam to their 
aflifiance. They made an attempt to land, and in- 
trenched themfelves in an advantageous poft, till 
the arrival of fomc troops from Europe. 

Happily for the republic, the Englifh at Bar- 
badoes, who are in poflefTion of moft of the plan- 
tations formed on the Poumaran, Dcmerary, and 
Effequebe, fent in time a fuIRcient force to keep 
the flaves on thefe three rivers in order ; and, by a 
fiill more fortunate occurrence, the people at Su- 
rinam at this very time concluded a treaty they had 
on foot with the negroes, who had taken refuge in 
the neighbouring woods. Ignorant as they pro- 
bably were of a commotion which might have 
been fo favourable to them, they confented not to 
receive among them any fugitives of their own na- 
tion. This ftipulation deprived 'the rebels of their 
principal refoutce •, and by fuch a combination of 
unexpefled events, they were reduced again to a 
ftate of fervitude. The greateft part of them being 
y/ithout arms, they eagerly embraced the offer of a 

capitulation 
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capitulation thJjif maftcrs. They have, how- B ^ k 
ever, given proofs of that ihcxtinguilhable prin- 
ciple prevailing in their fouls, which never fails to 
refill oppreflion. The tranquillity of Dutch Guiana, 
like that of all other countries where febellions 
have once broke out, is more apparent than real. 

The feeds of treafon are ripening in fecret within 
the forefts of Auka and Sarmaca. 

In thefe deferts, which arc peopled with all the 
fl.ives who have fled from the yoke of the covetous 
Hollander, a fpecies of republic has grown up, 
compofed of fifteen or fixteen thoufand inhabitants, 
divided into feveral villages, each of which choofes 
a chief for itfclf. Thefe wandering clans fall un- 
expefledly fometimes upon one fide of the colony, 
fometimes upon another, in order to carry off fup- 
plies for their own fubfiftcnce, and to lay wafte 
the wealth of their former tyrants. It is in vain 
that the troops are kept continually upon the watah, 
to check or to furprizc fo dangerous in enemy. By 
means of private information, they contrive to 
efcape every fnare, and dircfl their incurfions to- 
wards thofe parts which happen to be left defence- 
lefs. Conventions and treaties are no fecurity 
againft their attacks. 

It depends, however, upon the wifdom and mo- Reafons 
deration of thefe very republicans, who have ren- pufeh'* 
dered the load of fervitude fo opprelTive to the ne- 
groes, to prevent a general revolution, of which pofleflion 
they would be the firfl: vifttms. They have al- 
ready been guilty of great overfights. They have not “ en- 
given to their American fettlemcnts, that attention produ^*^ 
they deferved, although they have met with ftrokes ***'“*• 

fo 
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BOOK fo feverc, and fo clofely following upon each other, 
V j , as ought to have opened their eyes. If they liad 
not been blinded by the rapidity of their fuccefs, 
they would have discovered the beginning of their 
ruin in the lofs of Brazil. Deprived of that vaft ac- 
quifition, whicii m their hands might have become 
the firfl: colony of the univerfe, and might have 
atoned for the weaknefs or infufficiency of their 
territory in Europt#, they faw themfclves reduced 
to the condition they were in before they had made 
this conqueft, of being fa£tOiS for other nations ; 
and thus was created, in their mafs t'f real wealth, 
a void which hath never fince been filled up. 

The confequcnces of the a£l: of navigation, 
pafled in England, were not lefs fatal to the 
Dutch. From this time that ifland, cealing to be 
a tributary to the trade of the republic, became 
her rival, and in a (hort time acquired a dccifive 
fuperiority over her in Africa, Afia, and America. 

Had other nations adopted the policy of Britain, 
Holland muft have funk under the ftroke. Hap- 
pily for her, their kings knew not, or cared not, 
for the profperity of their people. Every govern- 
ment, however, in proportion as it has become 
more enlightened, has afTumed to itfelf its own 
branches of commerce. Each ftep that has been 
taken for this purpofe, has been an additional 
check upon the Dutch j and we may prefume, from 
the prefent ftate of things, that fooner or later 
every people will eftablifti a navigation for them- 
felves, fuited to the nature of their country, and 
;d the extent of their abilities. To this period the 
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courfe of events in all nations feems to tend ; and, ® ^ ® ^ 
whenfocver it fliall arrive, the Dutch, who are 
indebted for their fuccefs as much to the indolence 
and ignorance of their neighbours, as to their own 
ceconooiy and experience, will find themfclves re- 
duced to their original ftate of poverty. 

It is not certainly in the power of human pru- 
dence to prevent this revolution *, but there was 
no nerefiity to anticipate it, as the republic has 
done, by choofing to interfere as a principal in 
the troubles which Ib frequently have agitated 
Europe. I'he interefted policy of our times would 
have afforded a fufficient excufe for the wars Ihe 
has commenced or fuflained for the fake of her 
trade. IJut upon what principle can Ihe juftify 
thofe in which her exorbitant ambition, or ill- 
founded apprehenfions, have engaged her ? She 
has been obliged to fupport herfelf by immenfe 
loans : if we fum up together all the debts fepa- 
lately con traded by the ftates-gencral, the provinces, 
and the towns, which are all equally public debts, 
we Ihall find they amount to two thoufand mil- 
lions of livres* ; the Intereft of which, though re- 
duced to two and a half per cent, has amazingly 
increafed the load of taxes. 

I Ihali leave it to others to examine whether 
thefe taxes have been laid on with judgment, and 
collcded with due oeconomy. It is fufficient here 
to remark, that they have had the effed of increaf- 
ing fo cqnfiderably the prices of neceflaries, and 
conlcquently that of labour, that the induftrious 

part 
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® XU ^ nation have fufFcred feverely from them. 

u-v^ The manufafturcs of wool, filk, gold, filver, and 
a variety of others, have funk, after having ftrug- 
gled tor a long time under the growing weight of 
taxes and fcarcity. When the fpring equinox 
brings on at the fame time high tides and the 
melting of the fnow, a country is laid under water 
by the overflowing of the rivers. No fooner does 
the increafe of taxes raife the price of provifions, 
than the workman, who pays more for his daily 
confumption, without receiving any addition to his 
wages, forfakes the manufadlure and workfliop. 
Holland has not preferved any of its internal re- 
fources of trade, but fuch as were not expolcd to 
any foreign competition. 

The hufbandry of the republic, if we may be 
allowed to call it by that name, that is to fay, the 
herring fifliery, has fcarcely fuflfered lefs. This 
filhery, which for a long time was entitled the gold 
mine of the Rate, on account of the number of 
perfons who derived their fubflRence, and even 
grew rich from it, is not only reduced to one-half, 
but the profits of it, as well as thofe of the whale 
filhery, are dwindled by degrees to nothing. Nor 
is it by advances of fpecie, that thofe who fupport 
thefe two filheries, embark in the undertaking. 
The partnerlhips confift of merchants, who furnifli 
the bottoms, the rigging, the utenfils, and the 
ftores. Their profit confiRs almoil entirely in the 
vent of thefe feveral merchandifes : they are paid 
for thciTi out of the produce of the filhery, which 
Feldom yiitlds more than is fufficient to defray its 
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expences. The impoflibility there is in Holland ® ® ® ^ 
of employing their numerous capitals to better ad- y r-^-w 
vantage, has been the only caufe of preferving the 
remains of this ancient fource of the public prof- 
perity. 

The exceflive taxes, which have ruined the 
manufadures of the republic, and reduced <the 
profits of their fiflieries fo low, has greatly confined 
their navigation. The Dutch have the materials 
for building at the firfl; hand. They feldom crofs 
the fea without a cargo. They live with the 
ftrifteft fobriety. The lightnefs of their (hips in 
working is a great faving in the numbers of their 
crews ; and thefe crews are eafily formed, and al- 
ways kept in the greateft perfeftion, and at a fmall 
cxpence, from the multitude of failors fwarming in 
a country which confilis of nothing elfe but fea and 
fhore, Notwithftanding all thefe advantages, which 
are further increafed by the low rate of money, 
they have been forced to ftiare the freight trade of 
Europe with Sweden, Denmark, and efpecially the 
Hamburghers, with whom the neceflary requifites 
for navigation are not incumbered with the fame 
impofitions. 

With the freights have diminilhed the com- 
miflions which ufed to be fent to the United Pro- 
vinces. When Holland was become a great ftaple, 
merchandife was fent thither from all parts, as to 
the market where the fale of it was moft 
ready, fure, and advantageous. Foreign merchants 
were the more ready oftentimes to fend them 
thither, as they obtained, at an eafy rate, credit 

to 
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‘ . of the value of their goods. This management in- 
fured to the Dutch the double advantage of em- 
ploying their capitals without rifque, and obtaining 
a commiflion befides. The profits of commerce were 
at that time fo confiderable, that they could eafily 
bear thefe charges : they are now fo greatly l^^f- 
fened, fince experience has multiplied the number 
of adventurers, that the feller is obliged to con- 
duit his commodity himfelf to the confumer, with- 
out the intervention of any agent. But if upon 
certain occafions an agent mull be employed, they 
will prefer, cateris faribus^ Hamburgh, where 
commodities pay a duty only of one per cent, for 
import and export, to Holland where they pay 
five. 

The republic hath loft likewife the trade of in- 
furance, which ftie had in a manner monopolized 
formerly. It was in her ports that all the nations 
of Europe ufed to infure their freights, to the 
great profit of the infurers, who, by dividing and 
multiplying their rifques, feldom failed of enrich* 
ing themfelves. In proportion as the fpirit of in- 
quiry introduced itfelf into all our ideas, whether 
of philofophy or oeconomy, the utility of thefe 
fpeculations became univerfally known. The prac- 
tice became familiar and general j and what other 
nations have gained by it was of courfe lolt to 
Holland. 

From thefe obfervations it is evident, that all 
the branches of commerce tlie republic was in 
pofleflion of, have been very greatly diminifiied. 

3 Pci haps 
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Perhaps the greater part of them would have been 
annihilated, if the largenefs of her ftock, and her 
extraordinary oeconomy, had not enabled her to be 
fatisfied with a profit of no more than three per 
cent, which we look upon to be the value of the 
produdf upon all her trade. The deficiency has 
been made up to them by veiling their money in 
the Englifli, French, Auftrian, Saxon, Danilh, 
and even Ruffian funds, the amount of which, 
upon the whole, is about fixteen hundred millions 
of livres *. 

Formerly the ftate made this branch of com- 
merce unlawful, which is now become the moft 
confidcrable of any. Had this law been obferved, 
the fums they have lent to foreigners would have 
lain unemployed at home 5 their capitals for the 
ufe of trade being already fo large, that the lead 
addition to them, fo far from giving an advantage, 
would become detrimental, by making the amount 
too great for ufe. The fuperfluity of money would 
immediately have brought the United Provinces to 
that period, in which excefs of wealth begets po- 
verty. Millions of opulent perfons, in the midft 
of their treafures, would not have had a fufficiency 
to fupport themfelves. 

T H E contrary pradice has been the principal re- 
fource of the republic. The money Ihe has lent 
to neighbouring nations, has procured her an an- 
nual balance in her favour, by the revenue ac- 
cruing from it. The credit is always the fame, 
and produces always the fame intereft. 
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We fhall not prefume to determine how long the 
Dutch will continue to enjoy fo comfortable a fitua- 
tion. Experience authorifes us only to declare, 
that all governments, which have unfortunately 
for the people adopted the dcteftable fyftem of 
borrowing, will, fooncr or later, be forced to 
give it up ; and the abiife they have made of it 
will moft probably oblige them to defraud their 
creditors. Whenever the republic (hall be reduced 
to this ftate, her great refource will be in agri- 
culture. 

This, though it is capable of improvement in 
the country of Breda, Bois-le-Duc, Zutphen, and 
Gueldres, can never become very confiderable. 
The territory belonging to the United Provinces 
is fo fmall, that it will almoft juftify the opinion 
of a fultan, who, feeing with what obftinacy the 
Dutch and Spaniards difputed with each other the 
poffeffion of it, declared, if it belonged to him, he 
would order his pioneers to throw it into the fea. 
The foil is good for nothing but fifh, which, be- 
fore the Dutch, were the only inhabitants of it. 
It has been faid with as much truth as energy, that 
the four elements were but in embryo there. The 
produce of the lands will never befufficient to main- 
tain one fourth part of the two millions that in- 
habit it at this time. It cannot, therefore, be by 
her European poffeflions, that the republic can ex- 
pert to be preferved : fhe may depend with more 
reafon upon thofe in America. 

The countries Ihe holds in that part of the 
world are, all of them, under the influence of mono- 
polies. 
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pities. H^fir iflands, -as wdl? as. her fadories in ® ^ 

Africa^ depend upon the* Weft India cdmpany, •_ -g-itrf 
the credit of which, ftnce the lofs of Brazil, has 
funk fo prodigioufly^ that their ftock' fells at near 
fixty per cent, under par. 

Surinam, which was taken by fome private 
fhips fitted out in Zeland, was ceded by the ftates 
of that province to the fame company, who, having 
ftill their imagination filled with the idea of their 
ancient grandeur, undertook without hefitation 
the management of that territory. Upon ferious 
refledion they found, that th'e expence which was 
necelTary to^ put it in a Hate to yield them any ad- 
vantaoe, was far too great for their exhaufted 
finances. They gave up a third of their property 
to the city of Amfterdam •, and another third to an 
opulent individual of the name of Daarfiens. The 
two other colonies on the continent are likewife 
under the coritroul of trading companies^ to which 
they owe their foundation. 

Not one of thefe focietics is in pofiefllon of a 
fingle (hip, nor carries on any fort of trade. The 
navigation to the American fettlcments is equally 
open to every member of the community ; . under 
this Whimfical and oppreflive condition, howeverj 
rhat every (hip, bound for Surinam and Berbice, 

Ihall fail frorh Amfterdam j and rhofe forEffequebe 
from Zeland ; and that they (hall return to the 
fame port's from which they (kited. The bufinefs 
of the companies is confln’ett to the governmenti and 
the defence of the territories fubmitted to their ju- 
tifdiiftion ; and, to efiablc them to fupport thefe ex- 
Vot. IV. G pences, 
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^ pences, the repuWic authorifes them to impofe 
taxes of different kinds. 

All commodities imported into the colonies, or 
exported from them, pay large duties. Slaves, on 
their arrival, are fubjeft to much larger. There 
is a poll-tax upon blacks and whites from the age 
of three years. None but foreigners are exempted 
from this lhameful tribute ; and this exemption is 
not taken off but by a refidence of more than ten 
years. When an eftate is transferred, both the 
feller and the purchafer are fu'ojed to a confider- 
able .fine. Every ihanufafturer, be his induftry 
ever fo great, is obliged to give in an account of 
his gains upon oath i and the impoft is regulated 
agreeable to the amount of his profits. After the 
public expences are defrayed, the remainder of the 
revenue, which the weaknefs or corruption of the 
fovereign power has fuffered to become too exorbi- 
tant, is divided among the members of the different 
companies. 

Every wife government has difeovered the ill 
effect of leaving their American poffeflions in the 
hands of particular focieties, whofe private intercfls 
do not always coincide with that of the public. 
They have confidered their fubjeds in the new 
world as having an equal right with thofe of the 
old, to be governed, not by partial, but by ge- 
neral laws. They have been of opinion, that their 
colonies would make a more rapid progrefs under 
the immediate protedion of the ftate, than under 
that of a middle-agent. The event has demons 
ftrated more or lefs in all cafes the juftnefs of thefe 

rcfledions. 
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reflexions. Holland is the only power which has 
not adopted fo Ample and rational a plan j though 
every circumftance concurred to make it more ne* 
cefl'ary to her than to other Hates. 

Her fettlements are without any defence againft 
enemies, which either ambition or revenge may 
raife up againft her 5 and are in continual danger 
of infurreXions from the cruelty with which the 
flaves are treated. Their produXions, all of which 
ought to be carried home to the mother-country, 
are every day fmuggled into foreign colonies in 
North-America. The difinclination, which a people 
merely commercial naturally have to the improve- 
ment of land, is ftrengthened in the colonics by 
the abufes infcparable from the form of govern- 
ment eftablifhed there. The means of creating a 
new order of things in them are not within the 
reach of the authority, proteXion, or aXivity, of 
a private fociery. Revolutions of fuch magnitude 
cannot be brought about but by the immediate fu- 
perintendance of the ftate. 

If the republic adopts the refolution which her 
moft important interefts require, (he will ceafe to 
depend folely fort her cxiftence upon a precarious 
induftry, Ibme branches of which flie is every day 
lofing, and which, fooncr or later, Ihe will lofe en- 
tirely. Her colonies, which comprehend every ad- 
vantage that a mercantile nation, which is alfo en- 
gaged in agriculture, can dcfire, will furnifli pro- 
duXions, the whole profits and property of which 
will center in her. By her territorial acquifuions 
flie will be enabled in every market to rival thofe 

Q 2 nations 
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nations, whofe commodities flic formerly ferved 
only to convey^ In' a word, Holland will ceafe to 
be a warehoufe, and become a Rate. She will 
find in America that confidence which Europe has 
denied her. It remains to fee, if Denmark, the 
only northerfi power that has extended its trade 
and fove'rcignty into the new world, has any rea- 
fonable foundation to conceive hopes of aggran- 
dizing itfetf by therii. 

Denmark arid Norway, which are at prefent 
united under the fame ^vernmenr, formed in the 
eighth century two difFiirent dates. While the for- 
mer fignalized kfelf by the conqueft of England, 
and other bold eriterprifes, the latter peopled the 
Orcades, Fero, and Iceland. Urged by that reft- 
kfs fpirit, which had always adluated their an- 
ceftoFS the Seandinatians, this adlive nation, fo 
early as the ninth century, formed an eftablifhmenc 
in Greenland, which country there is good reaforr 
to fuppofe is attached to the Ahierican continent. 
It is even thought, notwithftanding the darknefs 
which prevails over all the hiftorical records of the 
north, that there arc fufficient traces to induce 
belief, that their navigators in the eleventh century 
were hardy enough to penetrate as far as the coafts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, and that they left 
fome fmall colonies bn them. Hence it is probable 
that the- Norwegians have a right to difpute with 
Columbus the glory of having difeovered the new 
world *, at lead, if thofc may be fiid to have made 
the difeovery, who were there without knowing it< 
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Th? war? ^l^ch .Nof^!^ to fuftain, till the ® ^ 

time it became unii;ed to pcnmark j the difficul- 
tics which the government pppoled to its naviga- 
tion i the ftate of oblivion and ina( 3 ;ion into which 
this enterprifing nation fell j not only loft jt its 
colonies in Greenland, but alfo whatever fettle- 
mcnts or connexions it might have h^d on the 
coafts of America. ’ ^ ^ , 

It was not till more than a cep^tp^’y , after the 
Genoefe navigator had begun the conqijeftpf that 
part of the world under the Spanifli banr^ei;, that 
the Danes and Norwegians, who were tthen .be- 
come one nation, caft their eyes upon that hemi- 
fphere, which was nearer to them than to any of 
thofe nations, who had already poffefled themfelves 
of different parts of it. They chofe, however, to 
make their way into it by the fhortefl courle, and 
therefore in 1619 fer^t cap^ip Munk to find out a 
paffage by the north- weft into the Pacific ocean. 

His expedition was attended with as little fuccefs 
as thofe of many other navigators, both before and 
after him. 

It may be prefumed, that a difappointment in 
their firft attempt would not entirely have difgufted 
the Danes-, and that they would have continued 
their Americ^rt expeditions till they had fucceeded 
in forming fome fettlctpcnts, that might have re- 
warded them for their trouble. If. they loft fight 
of thofe diftant regions, , it was becaufe they were 
forced to it by |ivars ip Europe,, which their im- 
prudence as well as tlreir weaknels had brought 
upon them. Succeflive lofles reduced them to a 

G 3 , defperate 
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® XI? ^ tJefpcratc Rate, from which they would nefVer have 
recovtred, had not the affiftance of Holland, and 
the Ready perfeverance of the eitizens of Copenr 
hagen, procured them a peace in 1660, Icfs hu- 
miliating -and lefs deftruftive than they had reafon 
to fear. 

The government feized the firft moment of tran- 
quillity to examine the condition of the Rate. Like 
all other Gothic governments, it was divided be- 
tween an elective chief, the nobility or fenate, and 
the commons. The king enjoyed no other pre- 
eminence than that of prcfiding in the fenate, and 
commanding the army. In the intervals between 
the Diets the government was in the hands of the 
fenate: but all great affairs were referred to the 
Diets themfelves, which were compofed of the 
clergy, nobility, and commonalty. 

Though this conftitution is formed upon the 
model of liberty, no country was lefs free than 
that of Denmark, The clergy had forfeited their 
influence from the time of the reformation. The 
citizens had not yet acquired wealth fufficient to 
make them confiderable. Thefe two orders were 
overwhelmed by that of the nobility, which was 
ftill influenced by the fpirit of the original feudal 
fyftem, that reduces every thing to force. The 
critical fituation of the affairs of Denmark did not 
infpire this body of men with that juftice or mode- 
ration, which the circumflances of the time re- 
quired. They refufed to contribute their propor- 
tion to the public expences; and by this refufal 
exafperated the members of the Diet. Thefe, in 
j the 
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the excefs 'Of their i;tfentc|ie;pt, invefted the king ® 00 
with an aijfolate, unlimited power i- apd the nobles, 
who. had driven them' to this defperacion, 
found themfelves obliged to follow their example. 

. After this revolution, the mpftitnfitrydcnt, and 
the moft lingular, that ever occurred in the annals 
of hiftory, the Danes fell into a -kind of lethar- 
gic ftate. To thofc great convulfions, which are 
occafioned by the clafhing of important rights, 
fucceeded the delufive tranquillity of fervitude. A 
nation, which had filled the feene for feveral ages, 
appeared no more on the theatre of the world. In 
1671, it juft recovered fo far from the trance, into 
which the accefs of defpotifm had thrown it, as 
to look abroad and take pofieflion of a little Ame- 
rican ifland, known by the name of St. Thomas. 

This ifland, the fartheft of the Caribbees to- 
wards the weft, was totally uninhabited, when the 
Danes undertook to form a fettlement upon ir. 

They were at firft oppofed by the Englifli, under 
pretence that fome emigrants of that nation had 
formerly begun to clear it. The Britilh miniftry 
Hopped the progrefs of this interference ; and the 
colony were left to form plantations of fugar, fuch 
as .a fandy foil of no. greater extent than five 
leagues in length, and two and a half in breadth, 
would, admit of. ' , . . . , 

So , fmall a cultivation %OMld never have given 
any importance to the i^nd. of St. Thomas ; but 
the fea has hollowed put from its coaft an excel- 
lent harbour, in. which ,fifty Ihips, may ride with 
fecurity. So'fignal an advantage attraded both the 

G 4 Englifli 
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? ^ Englifti and French Buccaneers, who were defiroua 

of exempting their booty froai the duties they 

were fubjedl to pay in the fetdemcnts belonginj^ to 

their own nations. Whenever they had taken their 

prizes in the lower latitudes, from which they could 

not make the windward idands, they put into that 

of St. Thomas, to difpofe of them. It was alfo 

the afylum of all merchant fhips which frequented 

it as a neutral port in time of war. It was the 

mart, where the neighbouring colonies bartered their 

refpedlive commodities, which they could not do 

elfewhere with fo much eale and fafetv. It was 

¥ 

the port, from which they continually difpatched 
veffels richly laden to carry on a clandeftine trade 
with the Spanilh coafts j in return for which, they 
brought back confiderable quantities of metal and 
merchandizes of great value. In a word, St. Tho- 
mas was a market of very great confequence. 

Denmark, however, reaped no advantage from 
this rapid circulation. The perfons who enriched 
themfelves were foreigners, who carried their wealth 
to other fituations. The mother country had no 
Other communication with its colony than by a fingle 
Ihip, fent out annually to Africa to purchafe Haves, 
which being fold in America, the fhip returned home 
laden with the produftions of that country. In 
1719 their traffic increafed by the clearing of the 
ifland of St. John, wbijjh is adjacent to St. Thomas, 
but not half fo large. Thefe (jender beginnings 
would have required the addition of Crab ifland, or 
Bourriquen, where it had been attempted to form 
a fettlcmcnt two year? before, j.. 

This 
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This ifland, which is from eight to ten leagues BOOK 
in circumference, has a confiderable number of . 
hills i but they are neither barren, fteep, nor very 
high. The foil of the plains and vallies, which 
run between them, feems to be very fruitful ; and 
is watered by a number of fprings, the water of 
which is faid to be excellent. Nature, at the fame 
time that fhe has denied it a harbour, has made it 
amends by a multitude of the fineft bays that can 
be conceived. At every ftep fome remains of plan- 
tations, rows of orange and lemon trees, are ftill 
found i which make it evident, that the Spaniards 
of Porto- Rico, who are not further diftant than 
five or fix leagues, had formerly fettled there. 

The Englifh, obferving that fo promifing an 
ifland was without inhabitants, began to raife fome 
plantations there towards the end of the laft: cen- 
tury i but they had not time to reap the fruit of 
their labour. They were furprized by the Spa- 
niards, who murdered all the men, and carried off 
the women and children to Porto-Rico. This acci- 
dent did not deter the Danes from making fome 
attempts to fettle there in 1717. But the fubjedts 
of Great Britain, reclaiming their ancient rights, 
fent thither fome adventurers, who were at firft 
plundered, and foon after driven off, by the Spa- 
niards, The jealoufy of thefe American tyrants 
extends even to the prohibiting of filhing-boats 
to approach any flaore where they have a right of 
poffeffion, though they do not exercife it. Too 
idle to profecute cultivation, too fufpicious to admit 
induftrious neighbours, they condemn the Crab 

ifland 
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ifland to eternal Iblitude j jliey, will, neither Jnhabit 
it thenifelves, nor fuffer any other nation to inha- 
bit it. Such an exertion of cxclufive fovercignty 
has obliged Denmark to give up this Ifland for that 
of Santa Cruz. 

Santa Cruz had a better title to become an 
objedt of national ambition. It is eighteen leagues 
in length, and from three to four in breadth. In 
1643 it was inhabited by Dutch and Englilh. Their 
rivallhip in trade foon made them enemies to each 
other. In 1646, after an obftinate and bloody 
engagement, the Dutch were bear, and obliged to 
quit a fpot upon which they had formed great 
expeflations. The conquerors were employed in 
fecuring the confequences of their vidory •, when, 
in 1650, they were attacked and driven out in their 
turn by twelve hundred Spaniards, who arrived 
there in five (hips. The triumph of thefe lafled 
but a few months, I'he remains of that numerous 
body, which were left for the defence of the 
ifland, furrendered without refiitance to a hundred 
and fixty French, who had embarked from Sr. 
Chriftopher’s, to make themfclves mafters of the 
ifland. 

These new inhabitants lofl: no time to make 
themfelves acquainted with a country lb much in 
requelt. In a foil, in other refpeds excellent, they 
found only one river of a moderate fize, which, 
liding gently almoft on a level with the fea, 
•Jirough a flat country, furniflied only a brackifli 
water. Two or three fprings, which they found 
n the innermolt parts of the ifland, made but 

feeble 
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feeble amends for this defeft. Thd wells were for ® 
the moft part dry. The conftrudion of rcfervoirs 
required time. Nor was the climate more inviting 
to the new inhabitants. The ifland being flat, and 
covered with old trees, fcarcely afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the winds to carry off the poifonous va- 
pours, with which its morafles clogged the atmo- 
fphere. There was but one remedy for this incon- 
venience 5 which was to burn the woods. The 
French fet fire to them without delay ; and, getting 
on board their fhips, became fpeftators from the 
fea for feveral months of the conflagration they had 
raifed in the ifland. As foon as the flames were 
extinguiflied, they went on fhore again. 

They found the foil fertile beyond belief. To- 
bacco, cotton, arnotto, indigo, and fugar, flouriflied 
equally in it. So rapid was the progrefs of this 
colony, that, in eleven years from its commence- 
ment, there were upon it eight hundred and twenty- 
two white perfons, with a proportionable number 
of flaves. It was rapidly advancing to a degree of 
profperity, which would have eclipfed the moft 
flourilhing fettlements of the French nation, when 
fiich obftacles were thrown in the way of its a6ti- 
vity as made it decline again. This decay was as 
fudden as its rife. In 1696 there were no more 
than one hundred and forty-feven men, with their 
wives and children, and fix hundred and twenty- 
three blacks, remaining •, and thefe were tranfported 
from hence to St. Domingo. 

Writers, who take it for granted tlwt the 
court of Verfailles is always governed in itsdccifions 

bv 
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by the mpfl: comprehenfive views of profound po- 
licy, have fuppofed, that the negled of Santa Cruz 
was the refult of a determinafiopT^to abandon the 
fmall iflands, in order to uniVe alft^e ftrength, in- 
dultry, and population in the large ones : but this is 
a miftaken notion. The refolution did hot take its 
rife from the court, but from the farmers of tlie 
revenues, who found, that the contraband trade of 
Santa Cruz with Sc. Thomas was detrimental to 
their interefts. The fpirit of finance has in all 
times been injurious to commerce ; it has deftfoyed 
the fource from whence it fprang. Santa Cruz con- 
tinued without inhabitants, and without cultivation, 
till 1733, when it was fold by France to Denmark 
for 738,000 livres *. ^ 

This northern power feemed likely to take deep 
root in America. Unfortunately, (he laid her plan- 
tations under the yoke of exclufive privileges. In- 
duftrious people of all fefts, particularly Moravians, 
jftrove in vain to overcome this great difficulty. 
Many attempts were made to reconcile the interefts 
of the colonifts and their oppreflbrs, but without 
fuccefs. The two parties kept up a continual 
ftruggle of animofity, not of induftry. At length 
the government, with a moderation not to be ejc- 
peded from its conftitution, purchafed, in 1754, 
the privileges and effeds of the company. The 
price was fixed at 9,900,000 livres f, part of which 
was paid down, and the remainder in bills upon 
the tjreafury, bearing intcreft. From this time the 

navigation 


* About 32,000!. ftwlirg. }• About 433,000!. llerling. 
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Navigation to the ifliinds was opened to all the fub- ® ® 
jefts of the Danith dominions. », — 

The rapacioufnefs of the treafury unfortunately 
prevented the advantage which this arrangement 
would otherwii'e have produced. Indeed, the na- 
tional productions and merchandifej in fliort, what- 
ever they could draw from the firft band, and put 
on board Daniih veflels, were to be (hipped from 
the mother-country free of all duties ; but, for all 
manufactures that did not fall under thefe deferip- 
tions, they demanded a tax of four per cent. All 
imports into the colonies paid five per cent, and all 
exports, fix. Of American produftions, what was 
confumed in the mother-country had two and a 
half per cent, laid upon it j and what was carried 
to foreign markets had one. 

At the fame time that the trade to the ifiands re- 
covered its natural independence, at the expence 
of thefe burthenfome reftriclions, that to Africa, 
which is the bafis of it, was likewife laid open. 

The government had, above a century before, pur- 
chafed of the king of Aquambou, the two forts of 
Frederiefburg and Chfillianlburg, fituated on the 
Gold Coaft, at a fmall diftance from each other. 

The company, in virtue of its charter, had the 
foie polTcffion of them ; and exercifed its privi- 
leges with that barbarity, of which the moft po- 
lHhed F/Uropean nations have fet the example in 
thefe devoted climates. Only one of its agents 
had the refolution to renounce thofe cruelties, 
which cuftom had given a fanftion to. great 

was 
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K was the reputation of his humanity,, and th? con- 
^ fidence repofed in his probity, ;that the blacks 
would come from the diftance of a hundred 
leagues to fee him. The fovereign of a diftanc 
country fent his daughter to him with prcfents of 
gold and flaves, that Schilderop (for fo this Euro- 
pean, thus revert'd through all the coalts of Ni- 
gritia, was called) might give him a graitdfon. 
O virtue ! ftill doft thou exifl: in the fouls of thefe 
w'retched beings, condemned to dwell with tigers, 
or groan beneath the yoke of their own fpecies ! 
They yet have hearts fufceptible of the fofc im- 
prefliions of humanity and beneficence ! Juft and 
virtuous Dane! What monarch ever received fo 
pure, fo glorious a homage, as thy nation has 
feen thee enjoy ? And where ? Upon a fea, upon 
a continent degraded for ever by an infamous 
traffic, of men exchanged for arms ! and children 
fold by their parents ! of crimes and misfortunes, 
carried on through two centuries 1 , We cannot 
Efficiently deplore fuch horrors ; and, if we could, 
our lamentations would be ufelefs. 

The exclufive privilege of purchafing negroes 
has, however, been abolifhed in Denmark, as in 
other ftates. All the fubjedls of this commercial 
nation are permitted to buy men in Africa. I'hey 
pay only eighteen livres * a head for every one 
they carry into America. Thirty thoufand flayes, 
including all ages and each fex, are employed al- 
ready in their plantations, on which a poll-tax is 
laid of four livres ten fols f. The produce of their 

labours 

^ Between fifteen and fixteen fiiillings. 
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labours loads forty veflels, from one hundred and ■* 
twenty, to three hundred tons burthen. I’l.e 
plantations, which pay to the treafury an annual 
rent of nine livres * for every thouTand feet fquare, 
furnilb to the mother country a little coHee and 
ginger, fome wood for inlaying; eight hundred 
bales of cotton, which are chiefly carried to foreign 
markets ; and fourteen millions weight of raw fugar, 
four-fifths of which are confumed in the mother 
country, and the reft is fold in the Baltic, or in- 
troduced into Germany by the way of Altsna. 

Santa Cruz, though the moft modern of all the 
Danilh feitlements, furniflies five-fevenths of this 
produce. 

This ifland is divided into three hundred and 
fifty plantations by lines, which interfeft each 
other at right angles. Each plantation contains 
one hundred and fifty acres, of forty thoufand 
fquare feet each ; fo that it may occupy a fpacc 
of twelve hundred common feet in length, by eight 
hundred in breadth. Two-thirds of this tradt 
are fit for the growth of fugar, and the proprie- 
tor may occupy fourfcorc acres at a time, each 
of which will yield, one year with another, fix- 
teen quintals of fugar, without reckoning the 
molaflcs. The remainder may be employed in 
other cultivations lefs lucrative. When the ifland 
comes to be entirely cleared, fome towns may be 
built upon it ; at prelent it has only the village of 
Chriftianftadt, built under the fort, which defends 
the principal harbour. 

Denmark 

* About eight fliilllngs. 
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Denmark cannot be ignorant, that the riches, 
which begin to flow from her colonies, do not be- 
long entirely to herfelf. A great part goes to the 
Englifh and Dutch, who, without living upon the 
iflands, have formed the beft plantations in them. 
New England lupplies them with wood, cattle, 
and meal j and receives in exchange molaflTes and 
other commodities. They are obliged likewife to 
import their wines, linens, and filks. Even India 
is concerned in this trade. Upon a ftridl calcula- 
tion, perhaps, it might appear, that what remains 
to the proprietors, after the commiflTion, freight, 
and duties, are paid, is a very infignificant fliare. 
The fituation of Denmark does not admit of het 


looking with indifference upon fuch a difadvantage. 
Every thing confpires to induce her to take proper 
meafures for fecuring to herfelf the entire profits of 
her American pofTeffions. 

The Danifh territories in Europe were for- 
merly independent of each other. Revolutions of a 
fingular nature have united them into one kingdom. 
In the center of this heterogeneous compofition are* 
fome iflands, the principal of which is called Zea* 
land. It has an excellent port, which in the ele- 
venth century was but a little nfliing town j it be- 
came a place of importance in the thirteenth ; irt 
the fifteenth, the capital of the kingdom and, 
fince the fire in 1728, w'hich confumed fixteen hun- 
dred and fifty houfes, a handfome city. To thd 
fouth of theft Iflands is that long and narrow pe~ 
ninfula, which the ancients called the Cimbriart 
Gherfonefus. Jutland, Slclwick, and Holftcin, the 
I inoft 
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hioft important and extenfive parts of thi?i pqnip- ® ** 

fula have been fucceHlvely added to (he t)ani(h * 
dominions. They have been more or lefs douriiji,- 
ingi in proportion as they have felt the effects of 
the rcftleflhefs of the ocean, which fometimes re- 
tires from their coafts, and fomciimcs overwhelms 
them. In thefe countries, as well as in thofe of 
Oldenburgh and Dclmenhorft, which are fubjed: 
to the feme power, one may fee a perpetual ftruggle^ 
between the inhabitants and the fea,fo \<?ell fuftained 
on eacla part, that the fUccefs has always been equal. 

The inhabitants of fuch a country will be free 
from the moment , they feel, that they are not fo, 

Mariners, iflanders, and mountaineers, will not 
long remain under the difgrace of lervitude. 

Nor is Norway, which conftitutes part of the 
Daniih dominions, more adapted to fervitude. It 
is covered with (tones or rocks, and interfered by 
chains of barren mountains. Lapland contains 
only a few wild people, either fettled upon the 
fca-coafts, for . the fake of Bfhing, dr wandering 
through- frightful deferts, and fubfilling by the 
chace, by their furs, and their rein-deer. Iceland 
is a miferable country, which has been many times 
overturned by volcanos and earthquakes, and con- 
ceals within its bowels a quantity of combudible 
matter, which in an inftant ma^ reduce it to a heap 
of afhes. With refpeft to Greenland, which thd 
common people look upon as an ifland, and which 
geographers conlider as united towards the weft to 
the American continent j it is a vaft, and barren 
country, condemned by nature to be eternally 
VoL, IV. H covered 
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^ xir covered with fnow. If ever thefe countries fliould 
become populous, they would be independent of 
each other, and of the king of Denmark, who 
thinks at prefent that he rules over their wild in- 
habitants, becaufe be calls himfelf their king, 
while they, know nothing of the matter. 

The climate of the Danilh idands in Europe is 
not fo feverc as might be conjeftured from the la- 
titude they lie in. If the navigation of the gulfs, 
which furroond them, is fometimes interrupted, it 
is not fo much by ice formed there, as by what 
is driven thither by the winds, and by degrees 
colledts into a mafs. All the provinces which 
make part of the German continent, except Jut- 
land, partake of the German temperature. The 
cold is very moderate even on the coafts of Nor- 
way. It rains there often during the winter, and 
the port of Berghen is fcarcely once clofed by ice, 
while that of Amfterdam, Lubec, and Hamburgh, 
is fliut up ten times in the courfe of the year. It 
is true, that this advantage is dearly purchafed 
by thick and perpetual fogs, which make Den- 
mark a difagreeable and melancholy refidence, and 
its inhabitants gloomy and low-fpirited. 

The population of this empire is not propor- 
tioned to its extent. In the earlier ages it was 
ruined by continual emigration. The piratical 
enterprifes, which fucceeded to thefe, kept their 
numbers from increafingj and a total want of or- 
der and government put it out of their power to 
remedy evils of fuch magnitude and importance. 
The double tyranny of the prince over one order of 
3 bis 
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his fubjefts, who fancy themfelves to be freci un- B 0^0 K 
der the title of nobles, and of the nobility over 
a people entirely deprived of liberty, extinguilhes 
even the hopes of an increale of population. The 
bills of mortality of all the ftates of Denmark^ 
excepting Iceland, taken together, make the deaths 
in 1771 amount only to 55,1 25 •, fo that, upon the 
calculation of thirty-two living to one dead perfon, 
the whole number of inhabitants does not amount 
to more than 1,764,000. 

Independent of many other caufes, the weight 
of impofts is a great obftacle to their prolperity. 

There are fixed taxes payable on land, arbitrary 
ones collefted by way of capitation, and daily 
ones levied on confumption. This oppreflion is the 
more unjuft, as the crown poflefles a very confider- 
able domain, and has likewife a certain refource in 
the ftreights of the Sound. Six thoufand nine hundred 
and thirty fliips, which, if we may judge from the 
accounts of the year 1768, annually pafs into or out 
of the Baltic, pay at the entrance of that fea about 
one per cent, upon all the commodities they are 
laden with. This fpecies of tribute, which, though 
difficult to raife, brings in to the ftate two millions 
five hundred thoufand livres *, is received in the 
bay of Elfinoor under the guns of the caftlc of 
Cronenburg. It is aftonifliing, that the fituaiion of 
this bay, and that bf Copenhagen, fhould not have 
fuggefted the idea of forming a ftaplc here, where 
all the commercial nations of the north and fouth 

H 2 might 
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might meet, and exchange the produce of their 
c-limates and their induftry. 

With the funds arifing from tributes, domains, 
cuftoms, and fore^n fubfidies, this Rate maintains an 
army of twenty-five thoufand men, which is com- 
pofed entirely of foreigners, and paOes for the very 
worft body of troops , in Europe. On the other 
hand, its fleet is in the higheft reputation. It con* 
fills of th.irty-two fliips of the line, fifteen or fixteen 
frigates, and fome gallies, the ufe of which, though 
wifely prohibited in other parts, cannot be avoided 
on the coafts of the Baltic, which arc for the moft 
part inacceflible to veflels of other kinds. Twenty- 
four thoufand regiftered feamen, moft of whom 
are continually employed, form a certain refource 
of their navy. To their military expences, the 
government has of late years added others, for 
the encouragement of manufaftures and arts. If 
we add to thefe, four millions of livres * for the 
necelfary expences and amufements of the court, 
and about the fame fum for the intereft of the natio- 
nal debt, aoiounting to about feventy millions -f- ; we 
fhall account for the diftribution of about twenty- 
three millions of livres J, which fornrj the revenue’ 
of the crown. 

If it was with a view of fecuring thefe feveral 
branches, that the government, in 1736, prohi- 
bited the ufe of jewels, and gold and filver fluffs, 
we may venture to fay, there were plainer and 
eafier means to be ufed for that purpofe. They 
fiiould have removed a multitude of difficulties, 
*. whicli 

• 175,000!. f- About 3,062,000!, 
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V'hich clog the commerciAl intcrcourfe of thc,citi- ® o o ^ 
zens, and hinder a free communication between 
the different parts of the kingdom. The whale 
fifhery, the Greenland and Iceland trade, once 
refeued froti) the bondage of monopolies, and 
that of the iflands of Fero given up by the king, 
would have been purfued with new zeal. Their 
foreign connexions would have received equal im- 
provement, if the Barbary company had been fup- 
prefled, and all the members of the ftate had been 
releafed from the obligation, which was impofed 
upon them in 1726, to buy their wine, fait, brandy, 
and tobacco, at Copenhagen, 

In the prefent ftate of aftairs, their exportations 
are but fmall. in the provinces on the German 
continent, they confift of five or fix thoufand beeves, 
three or four thoufand horfes, fit for cavalry, 
and fome rye, which is fold to the Swedes and 
Dutch. For fome years paft, Denmark has con- 
fumed all the wheat, which Fionia and Aland 
ufed to export to other nations. Thofe two iflands, 
as well as Zealand, have now no other traffic but 
in thofe magnificent harneffes, which arc purchafed 
at fo dear a rate by all who love fine horfes. The 
trade of Norway confifts of herrings, timber, mafts, 
tar, and iron. Lapland and Greenland produces 
furs. From Iceland they get cod, whale blubber, 
the oil of feals, and manatees, fulphur, and that 
luxurious down fo celebrated under the name of 
eider-down. 

We lhall clofe here the details, into which the 
commerce of Denmark has neceflarily led us *, and 

H ^ which 
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which are fufHcient to convince that power, that 
nothing contributes fo much to her intcreft as hav- 
ing the foie polTelfion and traffic of all the pro- 
cludions of her American iflands. The more her 
poffcffions are limited in the new world, as they 
always will be within the torrid zone, the more 
attentive ought Ihe to be, not to let any of the ad« 
vantages flie might draw from them efcape her. In 
a Race of mediocrity, the leaft negligence is at- 
tended with ferious conlequences. We Ihall loon 
have occafion to obferve, that nations which are 
polfefled even of extenfive and rich territories, dp 
not commit faults with impunity. 


JiND or THE Twelfth Book. 
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BOOK XIIL 


Settlement of the French in the American ijlands. 


F'rANCE, ever fince the fatal cataftrophe of 
the affaflination of the beft of her kings, had been the French 
in perpetual confufion, from the caprices of an in- 
triguing queen, the oppreflions of a rapacious fo- 
reigner, and the fchemes of a weak-minded favou- 
rite. A defpotic minifter began to enflave her; 
when feme of her failors, excited as much by a 
defire of independence, as by the allurement of 
riches, failed towards the Caribbee iflands, in hopes 
of making themfelves mafters of the Spanifh vcffels 
that frequented thofe feas. Their courage had been 
fuccefsful on many occafions ; but they were at laft 
obliged, in order to refit, to feek for an afylum, 
which they found at St. Chriftopher’s. This ifland 
appeared to them a proper place for fecuring the 
fuccefs of their expeditions, and they were there- 
fore defirous of procuring a fcttlcment upon it. 
Defnambuc, their chief, not only obtained leave to 
form an cftablilhment there, but likewife to ex- 

H 4 tend 
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® XIII ^ ’*■ either dcfirous or was able 

to do, in the great . Archipelago of America. Go- 
vernment required for this permiflion merely, with- 
put giving any afliftance to the projedt, or encou- 
raging it with -any protedlion, a twentieth part 
of the produce of every colony that might be 
founded. 

Th* • A company was formed in 1626, in order to 
me benefit of this conccffion. Such was the 

oppreifcd cufrom of thofe times, when trade and navigation 

undei ex- ’ . in t • n i ° • 

clufivepu- were yet in too weak a Irate to be intruitcd to pri- 
vileges. hands. This company obtained the greateft 

privileges. The government gave them the pro- 
perty of all tlie iflands they fliould pu'tivatc, and 
impowered them to exadl a hundred weight of to- 
bacco, or fifty pounds pf cotton, of every inhabi- 
tant from fixfeen to fixty years of age. They 
were likewife to enjoy an Citclufive right of buying 
and felling. A tapit-al of forty-five thoufand 
Jivres only, and which was never increafed to 
three times that fum, procured them all thefe ad- 
vantages. 

It feemed impoflible to rife to any great degree 
of profperity with fuch inadequate means. Confi- 
jlefable numbens, however, of bold and enrerprifing 
pien pame iron) St. Chnilopher’s, who hoifled the 
Trench flag in the neighbouring iflands. Had the 
company, which excited this f’pirit of invafion by a 
few privileges, aded uppn a confiflent and ra- 
tional plan, the ftate muft footq have reaped fome 
benefit from {hi> rclllefs difpqfuion. Bur, unfortu- 
nately, 
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Irately, an inordinate thirft of gain rendered them ■ 
VI nj lift and cruel ; a confequence that ever has, and 
ever will attend a fpirit of monopoly. 

The Dutch, apprized of this tyranny, came and 
oftered provifions and merchandife on far more mo- 
derate terms, and made propofals which were 
readily accepted. This laid the foundation of a 
conneilion between thofe republicans and the colo- 
nifts, that could never afterwards be broken *, and 
formed a competition, not only fatal to the com- 
pany in the new world, where it prevented the 
iale of their cargoes, but even purfued them in all 
the markets in Europe, where the contraband tra- 
ders underfold all the produce of the French 
iflands. Difeouraged by thefe deferved difappoint- 
ments, the company funk into a total ftate of in- 
aftivity, which deprived them of moft of their emo- 
luments, without leflening any of their expences. 
In vain did the government remit the ftipulated re- 
ferve of the twentieth part of the profit ; this in- 
dulgence was not fufficient to reftore their aflivity. 
Some of the proprietors were of opinion, that, by 
renouncing the deftruftive principles which had 
been hitherto adopted, they might ftill rc-cftabli(h 
the affairs of the company : but the greater number 
thought it impradicable, notwithftanding all their 
advantages, to contend for fuperiority with fuch 
frugal private traders as their rivals were. This 
Opinion occafioned a revolution. The company, to 
prevent their total ruin, and that they might not 
pnk under the weight of their engagements, put 

their 
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K their pofleffions up to audion ; which were moftly 
bought up by their refpedive governors. 

In 1649, BoifTcret purchafed, for feventy-three 
thoufand livres *, Guadalupe, Marigalante, the 
ifland called the Saints^ and ail the effeds belong- 
ing to the company on thefe feveral iflands : he 
afterwards parted with half in favour of Houel, 
his brother-in-law. In 1650, Duparquet paid but 
fixty-thouiand livres f for Martinico, St. Lucia, 
Granada, and the Granadines. Seven years after, 
he fold Granada and the Granadines to Count 
Cerillac, for one third more than he had given for 
his whole purchafe. In 1651, Malta purchafed 
St. Chriftopher’s, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, 
Santa Cruz, and Tortuga, for forty thoufand 
crowns which were paid by the commandant 
de Poincy, who governed thofe iflands. 7 'he 
knights of Malta were to hold them in fief of the 
crown, and were not allowed to intruft any but a 
Frenchman with the adminiftration of them. 

The new poflfeflibrs enjoyed an unlimited autho- 
rity, and difpofed of the lands. All places, both 
civil and military, were in their gift. They had 
the right of pardoning thofe whom their deputies 
condemned to death in fliort, they were fo many 
petty fovereigns. It was natural to exped, as 
their domains were under their own infpedion, that 
agriculture would make a rapid progrefs. This 
conjedurc was in fome meafure realized, notwith- 
ftanding the contefts which were neceflarily lharp 
and frequent under fuch mailers. However, this 

fccond 
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lecond ftate of the French colonies did not prove B 
more beneficial to the nation than the firft. The 
Dutch continued to furnifli them with provifions, 
and to carry away the produce, which they fold in- 
difcriminately to all nations, even to that which 
ought to have reaped the foie advantage of it, be- 
caufc it was her own property. 

The mother-country fuffered confiderably from 
this evil, and Colbert miftook the means of redrefs. 
That great man, who had for fome time prefided 
over the finances and trade of the kingdom, had 
begun upon a wrong plan. The habit of living 
with the farmers of the revenue under the admini- 
ftration of Mazarin, had accuftomed him toconfider 
money, which is but an inftrument of circulation, 
as the fource of every thing. He imagined that 
manufadures were the readieft way to draw it from 
abroad i and that in the work-ftiops were to be 
found the belt refources of the ftate, and in the 
tradefmen the moft ufeful fubjefts of the monarchy. 
To increafe the number of thefe men, he thought 
it proper to keep the neceflaries of life at a low 
price, and to difeourage the exportation of corn. 
The production of materials was the leaft objeCtof 
his care, and he bent his whole attention to the 
manufacturing of them. This preference of in- 
duftry to agriculture became the reigning tafte, 
and unfortunately this deftruClive fyftem (till pre- 
vails. 

Had Colbert entertained juft notions of the im- 
provement of lands, and of the encouragement it 
requires, and of the liberty the hufbandman muft 

enjoy. 
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^ enjoy, he would have purfued in 1664 a very dif- 
— ^*,.1 ferent plan from that which he adopted. It is 
well known' that he redeemed Guadalupe and its 
dependent iflands for one hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand livres * ; Martinico for forty thoufand 
crowns f *, Granada for a hundred thoufand 
livres ^ •, and all the pofleflions of Malta for five 
hundred thoufand livres I). So far his condudl de- 
ferved commendation : it was fit that he fhould re- 
ftore fo many branches of fovereignty to the body 
of the (late. But he ought never to have fub- 
mitted pofleflions of fuch importance to the op- 
preffions of an exclufive company ; a meafure for^ 
bidden as much by paft experience, as by reafon. 
It is probable, that the miniftry expeded that a 
company, which was to be incorporated into thofe 
of Africa, Cayenne, and North-America, and 
interefted in the trade that was beginning to 
be carried on upon the coalls of St. Domingo, 
would obtain a ftrong and permanent power •, as 
' well from the great connedions it would have an 
opportunity of forming, as from the facility with 
which it might fupply in one part the hopes it had 
fuftained in another. They thought to fecure the 
future fplcndour of the company, by lending them 
the tenth part of the amount of their capital, free 
from intereft for four years, by permitting the ex- 
portation of all provifions duty-free into their fettle^ 
ments, and by prohibiting as much as they could 
the competition of the Dutch. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding all thefe favours, the com- B o 0 fe 

XIH 

pany was never in the leaft flourifliing ftate. The > , -’ mI* 

errors they fell into feemed to increale in propor-- 
lion to the number of conceflibns that had been in- 


judicioufly bellowed upon them. The knavery of 
their agents, the dejedlion of the colonifts, the de- 
vaftations of war, with other caufes, concurred to 
throw their affairs into the utmoll confufion. Their 


ruin was advancing, and appeared inevitable in 
1674, when the ftate judged it proper to pay oft 
their debts, which amounted to three millions five 
hundred and twenty-three thoufand livres *, and 
to reimburfe them their capital of one million two 
hundred eighty-fevcn thoufand one hundred and 
eighty-five livres Thefe j^enerous terms reftored 
to the body of the ftate thofe valuable poffelfions 
which had been hitherto as it were alienated from 


it. The colonies became entirely French, and all 
the citizens, without diftinflion, were at liberty to 
go and fettle there, or to open a communication 
with them. 


They were now freed from the chains under Tlie 
which they had fo long been opprelfed, and nothing 
feemed capable of abating for the future the aftive c"''" their 
fpirit of labour and induftry. The tranfports of ohftacies 
joy this event occafioned in the iflands can hardly 
be expreffed. Every individual gave a full fcope ruccef$. 
to his ambition, and thought himfelf at the eve of 
making an immenfe fortune. If they were deceived 
in thefe expeftations, this cannot be attributed 
either to their prefumption 'or their indolence. 

Their hopes were very natural, and their whole 

condudl 
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BOOK coftdud was fuch as juftified and confirmed them. 
nj Unfortunately, the prejudices of the mother coun- 
try threw infurmountabie difficulties in their way. 

First, it was required, even in the iflands, that 
every free man, and every flave of either fex, fliould 
pay an annual poll-tax of a hundred weight of 
raw fugar. It was in vain urged that the condition 
impofed upon the colonies, to trade only with the 
mother country, was of itfelf a Efficient hardffiip, 
and a reafon why they fliould be exempted from 
all other taxes. Thefe reprefentations were not 
attended to, as they ought to have been. Whe- 
ther from neceffity, or from ignorance on the part 
of government, thofe farmers who ought to have 
been affifted with loans without intereft, or with 
gratuities, faw part of their harveft colleded by 
greedy tax-gatherers ; which, had it been returned 
into their own fertile fields, would gradually have 
increafed their produce. 

While the iflands were thus deprived of part 
of their produce, the fpirit of monopoly was taking 
effeftual meafures in France to reduce the price of 
what was left them. The privilege of buying it 
up was limited to a few fea-ports. This was a 
manifefl: infringement of the eflential rights veiled 
in the other harbours of the kingdom*, but to 
the colonies it proved a very unfortunate reftriftion, 
becaufe it leflened the number of buyers and fellers 
on the coalls. 

To this difadvantage another foon fucceeded. 
The miniftry had endeavoured to exclude all fo- 
reign veffcls from thofe diftant poflfeffions, and had. 

fucceeded. 
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fucceeded, becaufe they were in carneft. Thcfc Book 
navigators obtained from motives of intereft the ^ 
privilege that was denied them by the laws. They 
purchafed of the French merchants paflfes to go to 
the colonies, where they took in their ladings, 
and carried them direftly to their own country. 

This dilhonefty might have been punilhed and 
fupprefled by a variety of methods, but the moft 
deftrudive one was adopted. All (hips were re- 
quired to give in their return, not only at home, 
but likewife at the ports from whence they had 
failed. This reftraint neceflarily occafioned a con- 
liderable expence to no purpoTe, and could not 
fail of enhancing the price of American com- 
modities. 

The fale of fugar, the moft important of them, 
foon met with another check. The refiners, in 
1682, petitioned that the exportation of raw lu- 
gars might be prohibited j in which they feemed 
to be influenced merely by public good. They 
alledged, that it was repugnant to all found prin- 
ciples, that the original produce ftiould be fent 
away to fupport foreign manufadlures, and that the 
Itate fliould voluntarily deprive itfelf of the profits 
of fo valuable a labour. This plaufible reafoning 
made too great an impreffion upon Colbert j and 
the confequence of. it was, that the refining of 
fugar was kept up at the fame exorbitant price, 
and the art itfelf never received any improvepient. 

This was not approved by the people who confumed 
this article: the French fugar-tradc fank, and that 
of the rival nations was vifibly increafed. 

SoM$ 
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Some of the coionifts, obferving that the fyftem 
was not <|ropped notwithftanding this fatal experi* 
ment, Iblicited leave to fine their own fugarsi They 
were fupplied with fo many convcnienties to go 
through this procefs at a trifling expence, that 
they flattered themfelves they might foon recover 
that preference they had loft in the foreign markets. 
This change was more than probable, had not 
every hundred weight of refined fugar they fent 
home been clogged with a duty of eight livres * or! 
entering the kingdom. All that could be done, 
notwithftanding this heavy impofition, was to fup* 
port the French refiners refidingdn the kingdom 
in their competition. The produce of the fugar- 
houfes in France, and of thofe in the colonies, were 
entirely confumed within the empire ; and thus an 
important branch of trade was given up, rather than 
it would be acknowledged that a miftake had been 
committed in prohibiting the importation of raw 
fugars. 

From this period the' colonies, which fupplied 
twenty-feven millions weight of fugar, could not 
difpolc of the whole of it in the mother country, 
which confumed but twenty millions. As the con- 
fumption of it decreafed, no more was cultivated 
than what was abfolutely neceflfary. This medium 
could only be fettled in procefs of time •, and, before 
this was effeded, the commodity fell to an exceed- 
ing low price. This dccreafe in the value, which 
was alfo owing to the negligent manner of making 
it, was fo' great, that raw fugar, which fold for 
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fourteen or fifteen livres * per hundred in 1682, book 
fetched no more than five or fix ■}■, in 1713. 

The low price of the ftaple commodity would 
have made it impofTiblc for the colonifts to increafe 
the number of their Oaves, even .if the govern- 
ment by its conduft had not contributed to this mif- 
fortune. The negro trade was always in the hand.s 
of exclufive companies, who imported but few, in 
order to be certain of felling them at a better price. 

We have good authority to aflert, that in 1698 
there were not twenty thoufand negroes in thofe 
numerous fettlcmcnt.s; and it may fafely be affirmed, 
that moft of thefc had been brought in by contra- 
band traders. Fifty-four Oiips of a moderate fize 
were fufficient to bring over the whole produce of 
tliefe colonies. 

The French iflands could not but fink under 
fo many difficulties. If the inhabitants did not 
forfake them, and carry the fruit of their induftry 
to other places, their perfeverance muft be attri- 
buted to fome trifling advantages, which ftill kept 
them in hopes that their fituation would be im- 
proved. The culture of tobacco, cocoa, indigo, 
cotton, and arnotto, was rather encouraged. Go- 
vernment fupported it indircclly, by laying heavy 
duties on the foreign importation of thefe articles. 

This flight indulgence gave them time to wait for 
a happier revolution, which was brought about in 
1716. 

At 
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At this period, a plain and fimple regulation 
was fubftitutcd in lieu of a multitude of equivocal 
orders, which rapacious officers of the revenue had 
from time to time extorted from the wants and 
weaknefs of government. The merchandife deftined 
for the colonics was exempted from all taxes. The 
duties upon American commodities defigned for 
home confumption, were greatly lowered. The 
goods brought over for exportation were to be 
entered and cleared out freely, upon paying three 
per cent. The duties laid ui)on foreign fugars were 
to be levied every where alike, without any regard 
to particular immunities, except in cafes of re-ex- 
portation in the ports of Bayonne and Marfcilles. 

In granting fo many favours to her remote 
poflcITions, the mother country was not unmindful 
of her own interefts. All merchandife, prohibited 
at home, was alfo forbidden in the colonics. 'J o 
fecure the preference to its own manufaftures, it 
was enacted, that even fuch commodities as were 
not prohibited Hiould pay duty on their entry 
into France, although they were deftined for the 
colonies. Salt beef alone, which the mother coun- 
try could not furnilh in competition, was exempted 
from this duty. 

This regulation would have been as beneficial 
a one as the times would admit of, if the edidt 
had allowed that the trade from America, which till 
then had been confined to a few fea-ports, ffiould 
be general •, and it it had releafed (hips from the ne- 
ceffity of returning to the place from whence they 
came. Thcfe reftraints limited the number of fea- 


men. 
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fncn, raifcd the expences of navigation, and pre- 
vented the exportation of the produdtions of the 
country. Tire perfons who were then at the head 
of affairs ought to have been fenfible of thefe in- 
conveniences, and no doubt intended one day to 
reftore to trade that freedom and fpirit which alone 
can make it flourilh. They were probably forced 
to facrifice their own views to the clamours of men 
in power, who openly difapproved of whatever 
oppofed their own intereft. 

Notwithstanding this weaknefs, the colo- 
nifts, who had reludantly given up the hopes of 
an excellent foil, bellowed their utmoft induftry 
,upon it, as foon as they were allowed that liberty. 
Their fuccefs aftonillied all nations. If government, 
on the arrival of the French in the new world, 
had only forefeen what they learned from experi- 
ence a century later, the ftate might foon have en- 
joyed, from the advantages of cultivation, that 
wealth which would have added more to its prof- 
perity than conquells ; it would not then have been 
as much ruined by its vidories as by its defeats. 
Thofe prudent minifters, who repaired the Ioffes of 
war by a happy revolution in trade, would not have 
had the mortification to fee that Santa Cruz was 
evacuated in 1696, and St. Chrillopher’s given up 
at the peace of Utrecht. Their concern would have 
been greatly heightened, could they have forefeen 
that in 1763 the French would be reduced to de- 
liver up the Granades to the Englilh. Strange 
infatuation of the ambition of nations, or rather 
of kings ! After facrificing thoufands of lives to 

I 2 acquire 
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acquire and to prcferve a remote 'pofleffion, a 
greater number muft ftill be lavilhed to lofc it. 
Yet France has fome important colonics left : let 
us begin with Guiana, which lies to windward of 
all the reft. 

The great extent of this immenfe country is 
evident from its very boundaries. It is limited on 
the eaft by the ocean on the north by the Oro- 
nooko; on the fouth by the Amazons; and on the 
weft by the Rio- negro, which joins thofe two rivers 
the largeft in Somh-Amcrica. Guiana, in this 
p'^fition, may be confidercd as an ifland, at leaft 
two hundred leagues over from north to fouth, 
and above three hundred from eaft to weft. 

The people, who roved about this vaft trafl:, fb 
fortunately bounded, before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans, were divided into feveral nations, none 
of which were very numerous. Their manners 
were the fame as thole of the favages of the fouthern 
continent. The Caribs only, who from their num- 
bers and courage were more turbulent tl.an the reft, 
diftinguilhcd themfelves by a remarkable ciiftom in 
the choice of their chiefs. T'o be,quiliried to go- 
vern fuch a people, it was ncee.Tary a man ftioiild 
have more ftrength, more intrepidity, and more 
knowledge, than the rell of his brethren i and tl).it 
he Ihould give evident and public proofs of thefe 
fuperior qualifications. 

The man, therefore, who afpired to the honour 
of commanding his brethren, mull previoufly be 
well acquainted with all the places fit for hunting 
and fifhing, and with all the fprings and roads. I Je 

was 
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was obliged to endure long aiid fevere fafts •, and B o^Q KL 
was afterwards expofcd to carry burthens of an . 
enormous weight. He ufecl to pafs ieveral nights 
as a centinel, at the entrance of the carbet or 
principal hut. He was buried up to the waiil in an 
ant’s neft, where he remained for a confiderable 
time expofed to (harp and bloody ftings. If in 
all thefe fituations he (hewed a (Irength and forti- 
tude fit to fupport the dangers and hardfhips in- 
cident to the lives of favages ; if he was one 
who could endure every thing, and fear nothing; 
he was declared fit to be their chief. He 
withdrew, hov/ever, as if confeious of what 
his intended dignity required, and concealed him- 
felf under thick bufhes. The people went out to 
feck him in a retreat, which made him more deferv- 
ing of the poft he feemed to decline. Each of the 
alTiftants trod upon his head, to (hew him, that, be* 
ing raifed from the dufl: by his equals, it was in 
their power to fink him into it again, if ever he 
(hould be forgetful of the duties of his ftation. 

Such was the ceremony of his coronation. After 
this politic.d IclTon, all the bows and arrows were 
thrown at his feet ; and the nation was obedient to 
his laws, or rather to his example. 

Such were the inhabitants of Guiana, when the 
Spaniard AlphonfodeOjedafirftlandcd therein 1499, 
with Americus Vefpucius and John de la Cofa. lie 
went over a part of it ; but this expedition atfordeJ 
him only a fuperficial knowledge of fo vaft a coun- 
try. Many others were undertaken at a greater 
cxpence, but turned out (lill more unfuccefsful. 

I S They 
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® XIII ^ 'T'hey were, however, ftill continued, from a 
motive which ever did and ever will deceive man- 
kind. 

A REPORT prevailed, though its origin could not 
be difeovered, that, in the interior parts of Guiana, 
there was a country, known by the name of del 
Dorado^ which contained immenfe riches in gold 
and precious ftones •, more mines and treafurcs than 
ever Cortez and Pizarro had found. This fable not 
only inflamed the ardent imagination of the Spa- 
niards, but fired every nation in Europe. 

Sir Walter Raleigh in particular, one of the moft 
extraordinary men that ever appeared in a country 
abounding in fingular characters, was feized with 
this enthufiafm. He was pafiionately fond of every 
thing that was magnificent *, he enjoyed a reputa- 
tion fuperior to that of the greateft men y he had 
more knowledge than thofe whofe immediate pur- 
fuit was learning *, he pofleflTed a freedom of think- 
ing uncommon in thofe days •, and had a kind of 
romantic turn in his fentiments and behaviour. 
This determined him, in 1595, to undertake a 
voyage to Guiana } but he returned without dif- 
covering any thing relative to the objeCk of his 
voyage. On his return, however, he publilhed 
an account, full of the moft brilliant impoftures 
that ever amufed the credulity of mankind. 

The French had not waited for this deceitful 
account to turn their views towards fo celebrated 
a country. They had long before adopted the ge- 
neral prejudice with a vivacity peculiar to them- 
fclves. While the hopes of their rivals were en- 
5 gaged 
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gaged on the fide of the Oronooko, they fought ® ^ 

to realize their own expedtations upon the river 
Amazon. After many fruitlefs cxcurfions, they at 
length fettled on the ifland of Cayenne in 1635. 

Some merchants of Rouen, thinking that this 
fettlement might prove advantageous, united their 
(lock in 1643. They intrufted their affairs in the 
hands of a man of a ferocious difpofition, named 
Poncet de Bretigny, who, having declared war both 
againfl the colonifls and the lavages, was foon 
maffacred. This cataftrophe having checked the 
ardour of the affociates, a new company was efta- 
blilhed in 1651, which feemed to promife to be 
much more confiderable than the former. They 
fet out with fo large a capital as to enable them to 
colled, in Paris itfelf, feven or eight hundred colo- 
nifts. Thefe embarked on the Seine, in order to 
fail down to Havre de Grace. Unfortunately, the 
virtuous Abbe de Marivault, who was the prin- 
cipal promoter of this Undertaking, and was to 
have had the management of it as diredor-general, 
was drowned as he was ftepping into his boar. 

Roiville, a gentleman of Normandy, who was 
going over to Cayenne as general, was affaffinated 
in the paffage. Twelve of the principal adventu- 
rers, wno were the perpetrators of this ad, and 
had undertaken to put the colony into a fiourifliing 
condition, behaved there in as atrocious a manner 
as might be expeded from fo horrid a beginning. 

They hanged one of their own number ; two died ; 
three were banifhed to a defart ifland } the reft 
abandoned thcmfclves to every kind of excefs. The 

1 4 com- 
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BOOK commandant of the citadel deferred to the Dutch 

XJI* 

with part of his garrifon. The remainder, that 
had cfcaped hunger, poverty, and the fury of the 
favages, which had been rouzed by numberlefs 
provocations, thought themfelves happy in being 
able to get over to the Leeward iflands in a boat 
and two canoes. They abandoned the fort, am* 
munition, arms, and merchandife, with five or fix 
hundred dead bodies of their wretched compa- 
nions, fifteen months after they had landed on 
the ifland. 

A NEW company was formed in 1663, under th; 
('iredion of La Barre, matter of requetts. Their 
capital was no more than two hundred thoufand 
livres*. The affittance, they obtained from the 
miniftry, enabled them to expel the Dutch, who, 
under the condud ofSpranger, had taken poflrfnon 
of the lands granted to them, after they had been 
evacuated by their countrymen. A year after, this 
inconfiderable body made a part of the great com- 
pany which united the pofiTelhons and privileges of 
all the reft. Cayenne returned into the hands of 
government at that happy period which-reftored 
freedom to all the colonics. It was taken in 1C67 
by the Lnglilh •, and in 1676, by the Dutch; but 
has never even been attacked finced that time. 

This fettlement, fo often overturned, had but 
juft begun to be re-ellab!i(hed, and to enjoy fome 
tranquillity, when great hopes were entertained of 
its fuccefs. Some pirates, laden with fpoils they 
had gathered in the South Seas, came and fixed 

^ 8,7501. 
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there ; and, what was of greater confequence, re- B 
folvcd to employ their treafures in the cultivation of 
the lands. It was probable, that their plan would 
be profecuted with vigour, becaufe their means 
were great*, when Ducafle, who was reputed an 
able feaman, came with Ibme Ihips, in 1688, and 
propofed to them the plundering of Surinam. This 
excited their natural turn for plunder; the new co- 
lonifts became pirates again, and almoft ail the in- 
habitants followed their example. 

The expedition proved unfortunate. Some of 
the befiegers fell in the attack ; the reft were taken 
prifoners, and fent to the Caribbee ifiands, where 
they fettled. The colony has never recovered this 
lofs. Far from extending into Guiana, it has never 
been in a profperous ftate at Cayenne. 

This ifland is only parted from the continent by 
two rivers; and may be about fixteen leagues in 
circumference. By a particular formation, very 
rarely to be met with in iflands, and which renders 
it little fit to be inhabited, the land is high near 
the water fide, and low in the middle. Hence it is 
inrerfefted with fo many moraffes, that all commu- 
nication is impraclicable, without taking a great 
circuit. Until the lands that are under water are 
drained, and fecured from future inundations by 
dykes properly raifed, there will be no place fit 
for culture, except the rifing grounds. There are 
fome fmall trails of an excellent foil to be found 
there *, but the generality is dry, fandy, and foon 
exhaufted. The only town in the colony is de- 
fended by a covert-way, a large ditch, a very good 

mud 
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^ rampart, and five baftions. In the middle of 
the town is a pretty confidcrable eminence •, of 
which a redoubt has been made that is called the 
fort, where forty men might capitulate after the 
place had been taken. The entrance into the 
harbour is through a narrow channel ; and Qiips can 
only get in at high water through the rocks and 
reefs that are fcattered about this pafs. 

The firft produce of Cayenne was the arnotto. 
This is a red dye, called by the Spaniards achiote^ 
into which they dip the white wool, whatever co- 
lour they intend to give it. The tree that yields 
this dye has a reddifli bark, and large, ftrong, and 
hard leaves, of a dark green colour. It is as high as 
a plumb-tree, and more bulhy. The flowers, that 
grow in bunches, not unlike wild rofes, are fuc- 
ceeded twice a year by pods as prickly as the (hell 
of a chefnut, but fmallcr. They contain fome little 
feeds of a pale red, and thefc make the arnotto. 

As foon as one of the eight, or ten pods that grow 
in a bunch opens of itlclf, the reft may be gathered. 
All the feeds are then to be taken out, and thrown 
diredtly into large troughs, full of water. When 
the fermentation begins, the feeds are to be bruifed 
leveral times with wooden pcflles, till the fkin is 
entirely taken off. The whole is then poured into 
fieves made of rulhes, which retain all the folid 
parts, and let out a thick, reddifli, and fetid liquor 
into iron coppers prepared to receive it. As it 
boils, the feum is fleimmed off, and kept in large 
pans. When the liquor yields no more feum, it 
is thrown away as ufelefs, and the feum poured 
back into the copper. 
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This fcum, which is to be boiled for ten or * 
twelve hours, mu ft be conftantly ftirred with a 
wooden fpatula, to prevent its fticking to the 
copper, or turning black. When it is boiled 
enough, and fomewhat hardened, it is fpread upon 
boards to cool. It is then made up into cakes of 
two or three pounds weight, and the whole procefs 
is finifhed. 

From the culture of the arnotto, Cayenne pro- 
ceeded to that of cotton, of indigo, and at laft of 
fugar. It was the firft of all the French colo- 
nies that attempted to grow coffee; which was 
brought thither in 1721 by feme deferters, who 
purchafed their pardon by conveying it from Suri- 
nam, where they had taken refuge. Ten or twelve 
years after, they planted cocoa. In 1752, 260,541 
pounds weight of arnotto, 80,363 pounds of fugar, 
17,919 pounds of cotton, 26,881 pounds of coffee, 
91,916 pounds of cocoa, 618 trees for timber, and 
104 planks, were exported from the colony. All 
thefe articles were the rcfult of the labour of ninety 
French families, a hundred and twenty-five Indians, 
and fifteen hundred blacks ; which made up the 
whole of the colony. 

Such, and weaker ftill, was the ftate of Cayenne, 
when, in 1 763, the court of Verfailles endeavoured 
to render it extremely flourilhing, by a fyftem which 
occafioned a general allonifhment. The French 
had then juft emerged from the horrors of an un- 
fuccefsful war. The fituation of affairs had deter- 
mined the miniftry to purchafe peace with the cef- 

fion 
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® Xin ^ feveral important colonics. It appeared 

V.— equally neceflary to make the nation forget her clif- 
trcITcs, and the errors that had been the caufe of 
them. Tlie profpeft of better fortune might amufc 
the people, and filence their clamours ; while their 
attention was removed from pofTclTions the nation 
had loft, and turned towards Guiana, which, it 
was pretended, would contpenfate all their misfor- 
tunes. 

This vaft country, which was long diftinguilhed 
by the pompous title of Equinodial France, was 
not the foie property of that power, as (he had for- 
merly pretended. The Dutch, by fettling to the 
north, and the Portuguefe to the fouth, had con- 
fined the French between the rivers of Maroni 
and Vincent Pinion *, which limits were fixed by 
feveral treaties. Thefe boundaries were equally di- 
llant from Cayenne-, and the extent between them 
comprehends no lefs than a hundred leagues of the 
lea-coaft. The navigation along this coaft is ex- 
tremely difficult, on account of the rapidity of the 
currents, and is continually obdruded by fmall 
iflands, banks of fand, and of hardened mud, and 
by ftrong mangroves clofeiy entangled that extend 
two or three leagues into the lea. There is no 
harbour, and few places where flfips can land -, and 
the lighteft (loops often meet with infuperable ob- 
ftacles. The large and numerous rivers that water 
this continent are not more navigable. Their bed 
in many places is barred by vaft rocks, whieix 
makes it impoffible to fail through them. The 
fiiore, which is generally flat, is moftly overflowed 
5 by 
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by the fpring-tides. In the inland country, moft ® K 
of the low lands become moralTes alfo in the rainy J 

feafon. Then there is no fafety but upon the 
higher grounds. Thefe inundations, however, 
that fufpend all the labours of hufbandry, contribute 
to render the heat more fupportable, without produ- 
cing that malignant influence upon the climate which 
might be apprehended from them. Uncertain conjec- 
tures can only be formed of the population of the in- 
land parts. That of the fea-coaft may amount to nine 
or ten thoufand men, divided into feveral nations, 
the mofl: powerful of which are the Galibis. Some 
mifllonaries, by great attention and perfeverance, 
have found means to fix fome of thofe roving na- 
tions, and even to reconcile them to the French, 
againft whom they had with reafon entertained the 
ftrongeft prejudices. I'he firft adventurers who 
frequented this country, took away or bought men, 
whom they condemned to the hardeft labours of 
flavery on the very foil where they were born 
free, or fold tittm to the colonifts of the Caribbee 
i Hands. Their common price at firft WuS twenty 
piftoles • a head. Happily for the inhabitants, 
they rofe fo exorbitantly in their demands, that no 
purchafers could be found. It was thought pre- 
ferable to purchafe negroes, who were almoft as 
expert at hunting and fifning, and better fkilled in 
the labours of the great plant.ations that were then 
carrying on in every parr. 

Guiana, as we have deferibed it, appeared a 
very valuable refource to the French miniftry, re- 

* 16 1. 15s. 
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* Oj® duccd as they were to the neceflity of correfting 
miftakes they had committed. A few 
confiderations will enable us to judge of' their 
motives. 

Amir ic a prefents itfelf to Europe under two dif- 
ferent points of view. It offers to thofe, who emi- 
grate from us, two zones to be peopled and culti- 
vated, the torrid, and the northern temperate zone. 
The firft, more fruitful, and richer, but merely fo 
in articles of luxury and indulgence, muft there- 
fore have afforded the brighteft profpeft, and fooner 
given a more extenfive influence to thofe powers 
that made thcmfelves mafters of it. This zone 
being more apparently calculated for defpotifm, 
becaufe the heat of the climate, and the fertility of 
the foil, difpofe men to become flaves for the fake 
of cafe and pleafure, was therefore moft fit to be in 
the poflTeffion of abfolute monarchies, and to be 
peopled with flaves, who fhould only cultivate 
fuch produiftions as were proper to enervate the 
vigour and elafticity of the fibres, by increafing the 
number of our moft lively fenfations. The mines 
that abound there, affording the means of obtain- 
ing wealth without labour, mud naturally haflen 
the decay of ftates, by the occafion they afford of 
exciting our defires and our facility of enjoyments. 
The nations that inhabit that zone mud, therefore, 
either fink into indolence, or engage in undertak- 
ings fuggeded by an ambition which becomes fo 
much the more dangerous from its fird fucceflls. 
As thofe dates midook the confequenccs or flgns of 
wtjlth for the original Ibuicc and caufe of poli- 
tical 
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tical ftrength, they imagined, that with money they B 
could keep the nations in their pay, as they kept 
the negroes in their chains ; and never confidered 
that the very means which would procure them 
allies, would turn them into fo many powerful 
enemies ; who, uniting their arms with the riches of 
foreign powers, would exert this double force to 
fubvert the whole. 

The temperate zone of North-America could 
only attrad free and laborious people. It furnilhes 
no produdions but what arc common and necefiary, 
and which, for that very reafon, are a conftant 
fource of wealth and ftrength. It favours popula- 
tion, by fupplying materials for that quiet and 
peaceful fpecies of hufbandry which fixes and mul- 
tiplies families; and, as it does not excite inor- 
dinate defires, is a fecurity againft invafion. It 
reaches through an immenfe continent, and prefents 
a large extent of country, on every fide open to na- 
vigation. Its coafts are wartied by a fea which is 
generally navigable, and abounds with harbours. 
The colonifts are not at fo great a diftance from 
the mother country ; they live in a climate more 
analogous to their own *, and in a fituaiion that is 
fit for hunting, fifhing, hulbandry, and for-all the 
manly exercilcs and labours which improve the 
ftrength of the body, and are prefervatives againft 
the vices that taint the mind. Thus, in America 
as in Europe, the north will have the fuperiority 
over the fouth. The one will be covered with in- 
habitants and plantations : while the other will 
lavilh its voluptuous liquors, and its golden mines. 

The 
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® xm ^ civilize the favage nations 

by their intercourfe with a free people ; the other 
will only produce a monftrous feeble mixture of a 
race ot flaves with a nation of tyrants, which can 
never acquire any degree of ftrength. 

It was of great importance to the fouthern colo- 
nies to have their refources for population and 
ftrength in the north, where they might exchange 
the commodities of luxury for thofe of neceflTity, 
and keep open a communication that n^ight afford 
them fuccours if they were attacked ; a retreat in 
cale they were defeated, ‘and a fupply of land forces 
tc balance the weaknefs of their naval refources. 

Before the laft war, the French fouthern colo- 
nies enjoyed this advantage. Canada, by its fitua- 
tion, the warlike genius of its inhabitants, their 
alliances with the Indian nations in friendfhip with 
the French, and fond of the franknefs and freedom 
of their manners, might balance, or at leaf!: give 
umbrage to, New-England. The lofs of that great 
continent determined the French miniflry to feek 
for fupport from another. Guiana was thought a 
very proper fituation for this purpofe, if a free and 
national population could be edablifhed there, 
which might be able to refift foreign attacks, and, in 
courfe of time, to furnifh a fpeedy affiftance to 
the other colonies, when circumftances might re- 
quire it. 

Such was evidently the fyftem of the minifter. 
He did not imagine, that a part of the world thus 
inhabited, could ever enrich the mother-country by 
the produce of fuch commodities as are peculiar to 

the 
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the fouthern colonies. He was too intelligent not B 
to know, that there is no fuch thing as felling, 
without complying with the general run of the 
market ; and that this cannot be done but by pro- 
ducing faleable commodities at the fame rate as 
other nations can afford them ; and that labours, 
executed by free men, muft of neceffity bear a 
much higher price than thofe that are exafled from 
(laves. 

The meafures were diredled by an aftive mi- 
nifter. As a wife politician who does not facrifice 
fafety to wealth, he only propofed to raife a bul- 
wark to proteft the French pofleffions. As a phi- 
lofopher who feels for his fellow-creatures, who 
knows and refpefts the rights of humanity, he 
wilhed to people thefe fertile but defert regions 
with free men. But genius, efpecially when too 
impatient of fuccefs, cannot forefee every circum- 
llance. The miftake proceeded from fuppofing, 
that Europeans would be able to undergo the 
fatigues of preparing lands for cultivation under 
the torrid zone •, that men, who quitted their own 
country only in hopes of living with greater fatis- 
fadlion in another, would accommodate themfelves 
to the precarious fubfiftence of a favage life in a 
worfe climate than that which they had left ; or, 
laftly, that it would be an eafy matter to eftablifh 
an intercourfe of importance between Guiana and 
the French iflands. 

This bad fyftem, which the government was 
drawn into by a let of cnterpriiing men, who 
were either miQeJ by their prefumption, or who 

VoL. IV. K lacrificed 
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^ xin f^crificed the public good to theif own private 
. views, was as extravagantly executed as it had 
been inconfiderately adopted. Every thing was 
blended together, without any principle of legifla- 
tion, and without confidering in what manner na- 
ture had adapted the feveral lands to the men who 
were to inhabit them. The inhabitants were di- 
vided into two clafles, the proprietors and the mer- 
cenaries. It was not con fidered, that this divifion, 
at prefent eftablifhed in Europe and in moft civi- 
lized nations, was the confequence of wars, of re- 
volutions, and of the numbcrlefs chances whichr 
time produces ; that it was the elFedt of the pro- 
grefs of civilization, not the bafis and foundation of 
fociety, which in its origin requires that all its 
members (hould have fome property. Colonies, 
which are new populations and new focieties, 
ought to adhere to this fundamentale rule. It was 
broken through at the very firft eftablifliment of 
the colony, by alloting lands in Guiana to thofe 
only who were able to advance a certain fund for 
the cultivation of them. Others, whofe defires 
were tempted with uncertain hopes, were excluded 
from this divifion of lands. This was an error 
equally contrary to found policy and humanity. 
Had a portion of land been given to every new in- 
habitant that was fent over to this barren and defert 
country, each perfon would have cultivated his 
own fpot in proportion to his ftrength or abilities j 
one, by the means his money would have afforded 
him i another, by his own labour. It was neceiTary 
that thofe, who were pofleffed of a capital, fliould 
5 neither 
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neither be difcouraged, becaufe they were men of B 0^0 K 

great importance to a nfing colony ; nor that they > 

Ihould have an exclufivc preference given them, 
left it Ihould prevent them from having affiftants 
who might be willing to be dependent on them. It 
was alfo indifpenfably neceflary, that every mem- 
ber of the new colony (hould be offered fome pro- 
perty, with which he might employ his labour, his 
induftry, his money; in a word, his greater or 
leffer powers to his advantage. It ought to have 
been forefeen, that Europeans, in whatever fitua- 
tion they were, would not quit their own country, 
but with the hopes of improving their fortune ; 
and that deceiving their hopes and confidence in 
this refpedt would be an effectual way to ruin the 
colony intended to be eftablilhed. 

In vain did government fupply the colonifts with 
two years fubfiftence. This was too great a fupply 
at one time. It muft fpoil, either in the tranfport, or 
at the end of the voyage. The very paffage in which 
fome part muft be confumed, and the reft injured, , 
could not but make thefe provifions dear, fcarce, and 
noxious. A hot climate, and a damp country, would 
be additional caufes of putrefadlion among the pro- 
vifions, and officknefsand mortalitv among the men. 

It would have been a folly to pretend to carry over 
from Europe to Guiana a fufficient quantity of live 
cattle, to furnifti frefli meat every day tor a nume- 
rous colony. Moft of them would have died, 
either in the paffage, or at their arrival ; for, as 
animals are more immediately under the influence 
of nature, they are the more affedted by the fu 1 !ea 

K 2 alterations 
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^nd food. 

The increafe of cattle fhould have preceded that 
of men. Both fhould have multiplied by degrees •, 
and the feeds of culture in that diftant region 
fhould have been firft prepared, before the inha- 
bitants were become too numerous. The firft ex- 
ports fhould have been inconfiderable, and attended 
with every advance, every afliftance neceflary for 
clearing the lands. In proportion as the infant 
colony fhould have produced enough, and even 
more than was neceflary for its own confumption, 
the purchafe of the overplus would have become a 
fource of increafe. Agriculture and population 
would then have mutually aflifted and promoted 
each other. The new colonifts would have excited 
others to follow their example ; and fociety, like 
individuals, would have arrived at its proper ftrength 
and maturity in the fpace of twenty years. 

These very plain and natural refleftions never 
occurred to the contrivers of this fcheme. Twelve 
thoufand men, after a tedious navigation, were 
landed upon dreary and inhofpitable fhores. It is 
well known, that, almoft throughout the torrid 
zone, the year is divided into two feafons, the dry, 
and the rainy. In Guiana, fuch heavy rains fall, 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
May, that the lands are either overflowed, or at 
leaft unfit for tillage. Had the new colonifts ar- 
rived there in the beginning of the dry feafon, and 
been placed on the lands deftined for them, they 
would have had time to put their habitations in 
7 order i 
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order, to cut down or burn the woods, and to 
plough and low their fields. 

For want of thefe precautions, they knew not 
where to beftow fuch multitudes of people as were 
conftantly pouring in juft at the rainy feafon. The 
ifiand of Cayenne might have been a proper place 
for the reception and refrefliment of the new 
comers, till they could have been difpofed of j 
there they might have found lodging and afliftance. 
But the falfe opinion which prevailed, that the 
new colony muft not be intermixed with the old, 
deprived them of this refource. In confequence 
of this prejudice, twelve thoufand men, devoted 
to deftrudion, were landed on the banks of the 
Kourou, on a ridge of fand, amidft a number of 
unwholefome little iflands, and only Iheltered un- 
der a miferable awning. In this fituation, totally 
inadive, and weary of exiftence, they gave them- 
felves up to all the irregularities that idlenefs ne- 
ceflarily produces among men of the loweft clafs, 
removed far from their native country, and placed 
under a foreign Iky : there they fell into a ftate of 
mifery, and were feized with contagious diftempers, 
the neceflary confequcnces of fuch a fituation j and 
their wretched life was at length terminated in all 
the horrors of defpair. Their fate will ever call 
aloud for vengeance on thofe who either invented, 
or promoted this deftrudive fcheme*, a fcheme, 
which, though attended with fuch confiderable ex- 
pences, terminated in the hidden deftrudion of fo 
many unfortunate men ; as if the devaftions of 
war, which they were intended to repair, had not 

K 3 fvvept 
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® xin ®way a fufficient number in the courfe of 

v-i eight years. 

That nothing might be wanting to complete 
this horrid tragedy, fifteen hundred men, who had 
efcaped this dreadful calamity, were waflied away 
by the floods. They were diftributed upon lands, 
where they were overflowed at the return of the 
rains, and every one of them perifhed, without 
leaving behind them any pofterity, or the leaft 
trace of their memory. 

The ftate has deeply lamented this lofs, and has 
impeached and puniftied the principal author of 
it. But how dreadful is it for our country, for 
the fubjefts, for every man who is interefted in 
the lives of his fellow citizens, to fee them thus 
laviftied upon ruinous enterprifes by an abfurd 
jealoufy of authority, which enjoins the mofl: rigo- 
rous fecrecy upon all public operations. Is it not 
then the intereft of the whole nation that her rulers 
ihould be well informed ? And how can they be fo, 
but from colledling general information ? Why 
fliould projeds, of which the people are to be both 
the objed and the inftrument, be concealed from 
them ? Can the will be commanded without the 
judgment, or can we infpire courage without con- 
fidence ? The only true information is to be ob- 
tained from public writings, where truth appears 
undifguifed, and falfehood fears to be deteded. 
Secret memoirs, private fchemes, are commonly 
the work of artful and interefted men, who infinuate 
themfelves into the cabinets of perfons in admi- 
niftration by dark, oblique, and indired ways. 

When 
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When a prince or a minifter has afted according to ® K 
the opinion of the public, or of enlightened men ; 
if he is unfortunate, he cannot on any account be 
blamed. But, when enterprifes are undertaken 
without the advice or againft the fenfe of the 
people ; when events are brought on unknown to 
thofe whofe lives and fortunes are expofed by them : 
what can this be but a fecret league, a combina- 
tion of a few individuals, againft fociety in gene- 
ral ? Can it be poflible, that authority (hould think 
itfelf degraded by an intercourfe with the citi- 
zens ? Or will men in power for ever treat the 
reft of mankind with fo great a degree of con- 
tempt, as not even to defire that the injuries they 
have done them fhould be forgiven ? 

What has been the confequence of that ca- 
taftrophe, in which fo many fubjefts, fo many 
foreigners, have been facrificed to the illufions 
of the French miniftry with refped: to Guiana ? 

This unhappy climate has been inveighed againft 
with all the rancour with which refentment and 
misfortune can aggravate its real evils. It has 
been aflerted, that colonies would never be brought 
to flourifti there, even if thofe very principles of 
culture and adminiftration, by which all other co- 
lonies have profpered were to be adopted. This 
opinion is grounded upon the barrennefs of the 
foil, the exceflive dampnefs of the climate, the 
prodigious fwarms of ants that infeft the country, 
and the facility the flaves have of deferting from 
the manufaftures. Thefe complaints are in fome 
degree true, but fomewhat exaggerated. 

K 4 Because 
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^xin ^ Because the ifland of Cayenne is not very fer- 
\ , _f tile, it cannot furely without injuRice be inferred, 

that the neighbouring continent is entirely unfit for 
cultivation. Thofe, who make this inference, have 
only obferved the marfhy coaRs of this vaft country. 
But thofe who have penetrated into the inland 
parts, are of a very different opinion ; and the few 
experiments already made, contradidl a prejudice 
founded merely on the firtt appearances. 

The apprehenfions arifmg from the duration of 
the rains are not fo ill-grounded. This defedf in 
the feafons endangers the lives of the cultivators, 
increafes the fatigues of their labour, and renders 
their crops precarious, efpecially that of fugar, 
which has hitherto been lefs plentiful on the conti- 
nent, and inferior in quality to that which comes 
from the iflands. But it is not to be doubted, that 
the inundations will in a great meafure fubfide, 
when the woods are cleared away, which have co- 
vered thefe vaft deferts from the beginning of the 
world. Trees attraft the rains and dews j and 
keep the ground damp by excluding the rays of 
the fun. If we remove thefe great vegetables, 
which by their deep roots and wide-extended bows, 
abforb and pump up all the juices of vegetation that 
circulate either in the internal part, or in the atmof- 
phere of the globe, nothing will remain but a 
luoifture which will be ferviceable to the plantations. 
At prefent the greater part of them are over- 
run with ants, and many to fuch a degree as 
fometimes to baffle the greateft hopes of fuccefs. 
But this is an evil that every new fcttlement 

in 
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in America has experienced, and which in time 
they have been freed from. Many do not now 
fuffer any inconvenience from it •, the reft but little. 
Guiana will be lei's fubjed to it, in proportion as 
the lands are cleared. 

As to the negroes, if there is any danger of 
their running away, of their collcding together in a 
body, and intrenching thcmfelves in the woods, it 
is the tyranny of their mafters that compels them 
to it. No doubt this inconvenience is greater on 
the continent than in the iftands ; but the defer- 
tion of thefe unhappy men will be prevented when- 
ever their condition is made tolerable. The law of 
neceflity, which reftrains even tyrants, will pre- 
feribe that moderation in Guiana that humanity 
alone ftiould infpire every where, 

The obftacle leaft attended to, though the moft 
infuperable of all, is the difficulty, nay the impof- 
fibility, of undertaking any confiderable plantations 
on the coaft of Guiana. That coaft which lies to 
the fouth of Cayenne, for the fpace of twenty 
leagues, prefents only a marffiy ground, which is 
overflowed by the tides twice a month, at the new 
and full moon, and dried up again in the interval 
between thefe two periods. The coaft, on the 
north, is conftantly under water for fix months in 
the year, and its fertility muft therefore be very 
precarious. The fugar-cane dies there the firft 
lime it bears, which increafes labour without aus- 
menting the produce. In other refpeds this part 
of the coaft is alfo very unwholefome. An eafterly 
wind conftantly drives thither all the malignant va- 
pours 
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BOOK pours which the heat of the fun draws from the 
fwampy grounds of the fouthcrn coaft. 

The rivers of Cayenne, Aprouac, Oyapoko, 
Kourou, and Maroni, are not fubje<5l to the fame 
inconveniences in their courfe. Upon the river 
Sinemary there ftill are five or fix hundred men 
fubfifting, who efcaped from the general difafters 
of the colony. They enjoy the mod perfeft health; 
their little plantations fucceed to the utmoft of 
their wilhes ; and the increafe of their cattle is pro- 
digious. The fame advantages are to be expefted 
from the higheft borders of the other rivers ; fome 
of them are even more fit for navigation, either in 
boats, or in fmall veflels. 

All thefe difeuflions evidently fliew that France 
ought not to give up the cultivation of Guiana. 
At firft, the fugar will be watery and infipid, and 
there will be but little of it ; but it has feldom 
been better in any grounds that have been newly 
cleared. Coffee, cocoa, and cotton, are better in 
Guiana than in the Caribbee iflands. Tobacco 
muft thrive there. Indigo, which formerly grew 
there in great plenty, has degenerated, but may be 
retrieved by frclh feeds from St. Domingo. The 
arnotto is of little value there, but the fale of it is 
certain. The Vanilla is the natural produce of 
the country -, but no profit has been hitherto made 
of it, becaufe the pods rot as foon as they are ga- 
thered. It would, however, be an eafy matter to 
inquire into the method of managing the trees 
that bear it, and to enrich Guiana with this 
branch of trade. 


Large 
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Large exportations of rice, wood, cattle, and B K 
falt-fifti, can hardly be expefted from thence. The 
colony might, indeed, attempt thefe things ; but 
a good market would be wanting. The only one 
within a proper ciiftance would be the French 
windward iflands, and this could never be very 
confiderable. Thofe fettlements having nothing to 
give in exchange for thefe commodities, the ex- 
pences of navigation would neceflarily make the 
trade very inconfiderable. 

But ftill this laft connedlion may fail, and yet 
that between Guiana and the mother-country will 
not fuffcr in the leall. The whole will depend 
upon the encouragement the court of Verfailles 
may beftow upon the eftablifliment. It is not at- 
tended with more difficulties than that of Surinam 
was, where more conftant labour and greater means 
have never produced fo much increafe as in the 
iflands. Yet Surinam is at this day covered with 
rich plantations. Why fliould not France give 
Guiana the fame advantages as this colony of the 
Dutch enjoys This may be done by bellowing fuch 
afliftances and gratuities as every ftate ought to 
difpenfe when large trafts of land, which may 
turn out to be of great utility, are to be cleared. 

Thefe clearings of rude lands are in reality, as it 
were, fo many conquefls over a chaos of confufion, 
for the general advantage of mankind j different 
from thole conquefts by which whole provinces are 
depopulated and laid wafte, in order to take pof- 
feffion of them ; which coft the blood of two 
nations lo enrich neither} which muft be defended 

at 
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at; a great ejtpence, and filled with troops for many 
ages, before the pofleffion of them can be quietly 
fecured. Guiana requires nothing but labour and 
inhabitants. How powerful then the motives for 
encouraging both ! 

This colony may at pleafure multiply its cattle 
and increafe its fubfiftence. It would be difficult to 
invade it, and ftill more to block it up •, it will, 
therefore, never be conquered. The Caribbee 
iflands, on the contrary, as they have once been 
taken, are looked upon with regret by a nation 
exafperated at the reftitution of them. Her cha- 
grin makes it probable flie will always be dilpol'ed 
to recover by force of arms what ffie has loft by 
negociation. The well-grounded confidence ffie 
places in her navy, and in the flouriffiing condition 
of her northern colonies, will, perhaps, foon en- 
gage her in a freffi war, in order to retake what 
was given up at the laft peace. Should fortune 
again favour the wife adminiftration of her happy 
government j ffiould a people, encouraged by 
vidories of which they themfelves only reap the 
benefits, always have the fuperiority over a na- 
tion that fights only for her kings *, Guiana would, 
at leaft, afford a great refource, where all fuch 
articles as cuftom has made neceffary, might be cul- 
tivated, and for which an extravagant duty muft 
be paid to foreigners, if the nation cannot be fup- 
plied with them from her own colonies. 

Nothing has yet been done towards fecuring 
the advantages which this fettlement prefents. In 
January 1769, it confifted only of free *rien, 

and 
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and 8,047 flaves. The herds did not amount to ® K 
more than 1,923 head of black cattle, and 1,077 
of Imall. The produce of the colony was even in- 
adequate to thefe means, inconfiderable as they were, 
becaufe the works were carried on by white men 
without {kill, and blacks under no degree of fubor- 
dination. A greater degree of knowledge, and a 
better difcipline, will in time take place. Till that 
happy period arrives, let us turn our thoughts from 
the confideration of Guiana to that of St. Lucia. 

The Englilh took pofieflion of this ifland with- The pof- 
out oppofition, in the beginning of the year 1639. st!*Luda, 
They lived there peaceably for a year and a half, 
when a fliip of their own nation, which had been puteci, is 
overtaken by a calm off Dominica, carried off fome ed'tlfthe*” 
Caribs, who were come in their canoes to bring French, 
them fruit. This violence occafioned the favages 
of St. Vincent and Martinico to join the offended 
favages j and, in Auguft 1 640, they all attacked the 
new colony. In their fury, they maflacred every 
one that oppofcd them. The few who efcaped 
their vengeance, quitted for ever a fcttlemcnt that 
could not have arrived to any confiderable degree 
of profperity. 

In the firft ages of the world, before civil fo- 
cieties were formed and polifhed, all men in general 
had a common right to every thing upon earth. 

Every one was free to take what he pleated for his 
own ufe, and even to confume it, if it were of a 
perifliable nature. The ufe that was thus made of 
a common right, fupplied the place of property. 

As Toon as any one had in this manner taken pof- 

fcllion 
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® xm ^ it could not be taken from him 

u— by another without injuftice. It was in this point 
of view, which can only be applied to the primi- 
tive ftate of nature, that the European nations con- 
fidered America when it was firll difcovered. They 
paid no regard to the natives, and imagined they 
were fufficiently authorifed to feize upon any 
country, if no other nation of our continent were 
in poflTeffion of it. Such was conftantly and uni- 
formly the only public right obferved in the new 
world, and which men have not fcrupled to avow 
and attempt to juftify in this century during the late 
hoftilities. 

From thefe principles, which the author of a 
philofophical hiftory of commerce would difdain to 
approve, St. Lucia was to belong to any power that 
could or would people it. The French attempted 
it firft. They fent over forty inhabitants in 1650, 
under the condufl of Rouficlan, a brave, adive, 
prudent man, and fingularly beloved by the na- 
tives, on account of his having married one of their 
women. His death, which happened four years 
after, put a ftop to the general good he had begun 
to effed. Three of his fucceflbrs were murdered 
by the difeontented Caribs, who were diflatisfied 
with their behaviour to them ; and the colony was 
declining when it was taken in 1664 by the Eng- 
lifh, who evacuated it in 1666. 

They had fcarce left it, wh»n the French ap- 
peared again on the ifland. Whatever was the 
caufe, they had not greatly increafed their number, 
when the enemy, that had before driven them our, 

again 
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again forced them to quit their habitations twenty 
years after. Some, inftead of evacuating the ifland, 
took refuge in the woods. As foon as the conque- 
rors, who had made only a temporary invafion, 
were gone, they refumed their labours; but this 
continued only for a Ihort time. The war, which 
foon after raged in Europe, made them appre- 
henfive that they might fall a prey to the firft pri- 
vateer that fhould be defirous of plundering them ; 
with a view, therefore, of obtaining greater tran- 
quillity, they removed to other French fettlements, 
which were either ftronger, or might exped to be 
better defended. There was then no regular cul- 
ture or colony in St. Lucia. It was only frequented 
by the inhabitants of Martinico, who came thither 
to cut wood, and to build canoes, and who had 
confiderable docks on the ifland. 

Some foldiers and failors having deferted thither 
after the peace of Utrecht, Marlhal d’Eftrces pe- 
titioned for a grant of the ifland. No fooner was 
it obtained in 1718, than he fent over a comman- 
dant, troops, cannon, and inhabitants. This gave 
umbrage to the court of London, which had a 
kind of claim to this ifland from prior fettlement, 
as that of Verfailles had from almoft uninter- 
fupted pofleflion. Their complaints determined 
the French miniftry, to order that things fliould 
be put into the fame condition they were in before 
the grant. Whether this compliance did not ap- 
pear fufRcient to the Englilh, or whether it gave 
them room to think they might attempt any thing, 
they themfelves gave St. Lucia in 1722 to the 

duke 
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duke of Montagu, who was fent to take pofleflion of 
it. This clafhing of interells occafioned fome diftur- 
bance between the two courts ; which was fettled, 
however, by an agreement made in 1731, that, till 
the refpeftive claims Ihould be finally adjufted, the 
iflands fhould be evacuated by both nations j but 
that both fhould wood and water there. 

This precarious agreement furnifhed an oppor- 
tunity for private intereft to exert itfelf. The 
Englifh no longer molefted the French in the en- 
joyment of their habitations ; but employed them 
as a channel to aflift them in carrying on with 
richer colonies a fmuggling trade, which the fub- 
jefts of both governments thought equally advan- 
tageous to them. This trade has been more or lefs 
confiderable till the treaty of 1763, which fecured 
to France the long-contefted property of St. Lucia. 

The firft ufe which the court of Verfailles pro- 
pofed to make of her acquifition, was to eftablifli 
a magazine there. It had been the general opinion 
for fome years paft, that the wood and cattle of 
North-America was abfolutely necefiary for thefe 
fouthern colonies. It was found inconvenient to 
carry them direftly thither *, and St. Lucia was 
fixed upon as a very proper place for the exchange 
of thefe commodities againft the molalTes of Mar- 
tinico and Guadalupe. Experience foon fhewed 
that this fcheme was imprafticable. 

In order to effeft this, the Englifh muft either 
depofite their cargoes in ftore-houfes, or keep 
them on board, or fell them to traders fettled on 
the ifland j three things equally impoflible. 

These 
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TriESE failors will never .confent to lofe fight of ® 
their cattle, as the expenccs they would incur for ■ 
having them taken care of, for their food, or to 
fccurc them from accidents, would infallibly ruin 
them. Neither will they pay for warehoufes for 
their wood, which is too cheap and too bulky a 
commodity to be worth the charge of (lore-room. 

Nor can it be expedlcd that they fiiould quietly fit 
on board their (hips, waiting till fome traders 
(hould come (rom the French iflands to deal with 
them : the nature of their trade will not admit of 
fuch delays. The only method left to tranfaft this 
bufinefs, would be by means of traders who might 
fettle on the ifland as brokers j but the profit they 
tnuft necelTarily make, would enhance the price of 
the merchandife fo much, that is would be impofllblc 
to carry on the trade through their channel. 

The difficulties are not lefs on the fide of the 
proprietors of molafles, than on that of the dealers 
in northern commodities. Accuftomed to feii thcif 
fpiric at thirty-five or thirty-fix livres * a hogfliead, 
they would never confent to an abatement of two- 
fifths, which muft be allowed for carriage, empty- 
ing out, and commiffion. Jf the Englifli are 
obliged to pay a higher price for the mohlTes, 
they muft confequently raile that of tlieir own 
commodities, and this advance w'ill make them too 
dear for the confumer. 

The French miniftry, undeceived as to their 
firft notion, without entirely giving it up, have 

turned 
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^ turned their thoughts to the cultivation of St, 
Lucia. In 1763, they fent over, at a great ex- 
pence, and with unneceflary parade, feven or eight 
hundred men, whofe unhappy fate is more a mat- 
ter of pity than furprize. Under the tropics the 
beft eftablilhed colonies always deftroy one third 
of the foldiers that are lent thither, though they 
are healthy ftout men, and find good accommoda- 
tions. It is not furprizing then, that a fet of mi- 
ferable wretches, the refufe of Europe, and expofed 
to all the hardihips of indigence, and all the horrors 
of defpair, fliould moft of them perifti in an un- 
cultivated ifland. 

The advantage of peopling this colony was re- 
ferved to the neighbouring fettlemenrs. Some 
Frenchmen, who had fold, upon very profitable 
terms to themfelves, their plantations at the Gra- 
nades to the Knglifli, brought part of their capi- 
tal to St. Lucia. Several planters from St. Vin- 
cents, incenfed at being obliged to buy lands 
which they themfelves bad been at incredible pains 
to clear and fertilize, took the fame flep. Mar- 
tinico alfo furnilhed fome inhabitants, who.'e poflef- 
fions were either not fufficiently fertile, or too 
much confined, and traders who devoted part of 
their (lock to hulbandry. Each of thefe has ob- 
tained the free grant of a fpot of land propor- 
tioned to his abilities. Thofe whole means v/erc 
1‘mall, have confined themfelves to fuch labours as 
required no great advances. Thofe who were 
richer have ventuicd on greater undertakings. 


There 
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There are already nine parilhes on the colon y» Book 
tight to leeward, and only one to windward. This i_^ 
preference given to one part of the ifland, is not 
for the fake of a better foil, but for the conveni- 
cney of the fliipp’ng. In time, that part that was 
ncglefted at firfi:, will likcwi'.e be inhabited, as 
there are bays continually ciicovered, in which 
canoes may put in, and receive ail kinds of com- 
modities on board. 

A ROAD which goes all round the ifland, and 
two others that crofs it from eaft to weft, are very' 
convenient for carrying the produce of the plan- 
tations to the landing places. In procefs of time, 
and with ibme expence, theie roads will be brought 
to a much greater degree of perfection than it was 
pofllble they Ihould be at firft, without running 
into expences too burdenfome lor a fettlcment in 
its infant ftate. The labours of vaflalage required 
for making thefe roads, have unavoidably retarded 
the culture of the lands, and excited great com- 
plaints, but the colonifts now begin to bids the 
wife and ftcady hand that Jias ordered and con- 
ducted this work for their benefit. 

On the firft of January, 1772, the number 
t>f white people in the ifland amounted to 
2018 fouls, men, women, and children; that of 
the blacks to 6bj freemen, and 12,795 fi^ves. 

The cattle confided of 928 m.ules or hoiles, 2070 
head of horned cattle, and 3184. ftieep or goats. 

There were thirty-eight fugar-plantations, which 
occupied 978 pieces of land 4 5,395,889 coffee- 
trees i 1,321,600 cocoa plants ; and 367 plots of 

2 cotton. 
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*xin*^ cotton. They were divided into feven hundred 
Vir-g-^ij* and fix dwelling jplaces. The prefent produce is 
four millions of livres * j a revenue which for fome 
time muft increafe one eighth every year. 

A GENERAL prejudice prevailed in thefe iflands 
againft St. Lucia. It was laid, that nature had re- 
fufed it every advantage nerefiary to form a colony 
of any importance. In the opinion of the public, 
its dry and ftony foil could never pay the expence 
of manuring. The inclemency of the climate would 
infallibly deftroy every man, who, from a ftrong 
defire of enriching himfelf, or who, driven by dc- 
fpair, fliculd be bold enough to fettle there. Thefe 
notions were univerlally received. 

Successful e.xperience muft at length unde- 
ceive the nioft prejudiced peribn. The foil of St. 
Lucia is not a bad one even by the fea fide, and 
is better the further one advances in the country. 
•The whole of the ifland may be cultivated with 
fuccefs, except fome high and craggy mountains, 
which bear evident marks of old volcanos. In 
one deep valley tlicre are ftill eight or ten ponds, 
the water of wliich boils up in a moll dreadful 
mai’.ner, and retains fome of its heat at the diftance 
of fix thoiifand toifes ftoni its refervoirs. There 
are not, indeed, many extenfive plains on the 
jHand, but fevcral fmall ones, where the growth 
of fugar may be carried to fifteen millions weight, 
'fhe Iliape of the ifland, which is long and narrow, 
Will make the carriage ealy, wherever the canes are 
planted. 
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The air in the inland parts of St. Lucia is the ® ^ 

fame as it was in all the other idands before they . 

were inhabited, foul and unwholefome at drd: *, but 
lefs noxious as the woods are cleared, and the 
ground laid open. The air on fome part of the 
I'ca-coad: is more unhealthy. On the leeward fide 
the lands receive fome fmall rivers, which, fpring- 
ing from the foot of the mountains, have not a 
Hope fufficient to wa(h down the fands with which 
the influx of the ocean choaks up their mouths. 

Stopped by this infurmountable bariier, they fpread 
themfelvcs into ' unwholefome morafles upon the 
neighbouring grounds. So obvious a reafon had 
been fufficient to drive away the few Caribs who 
were found upon the ifland when it was firfl: difeo- 
vered. The French, driven into the new world 
by a more powerful motive than even felf-prcfcr- 
vation, have been lefs careful than the favages. It 
is in this very fpot that they have chiefly fixed 
their plantations. They will fooner or later be pu- 
nifhed for their blind rapacioui'ncfs, unlefs they 
eredl dykes, and dig canals, to drain off* the waters. 

The health they enjoy along the riveis, where the 
fhips are careened, and thole in which the rain 
waters are colleded, which fall into deeper bays, 
feems to indicate that this expedient would fucceed. 

The charader and abilities of the Earl of En- 
nery, the founder of this colony, authorize us 
to affirm, that when this iffand, which is about 
forty-five leagues in circumference, has attained the 
degree of cultivation it is capable of, it may em- 
ploy fifty thoufand flaves, and carry on a tratle to 

L 3 the 
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•® ^ the amount of ten millions * yearly. This period 

of profperity cannot even be very diftant, as the 
adivity of the planters is releafed from thofe fet- 
ters which have retarded their progrefs every 
vv'hcrc elfe. Fifty men, appointed to maintain good 
order, are all the troops they have at St. Lucia. 
They pay no taxes, dircflly or indirc6Hy. Ships 
of all n.uIons are admitted into their roads, and 
pay nothing at coming in or going out. Eveiy 
one is free to bring thither what mcrchandife he 
can fell at the cheapeft rate, and to carry away 
fuch commodities as will procure the beft price, 
Ever fince 1 : uropc has acquired poflTeffions in Ame- 
rica, none has met with more indulgence. Such 
fingular favour muft undoubtedly have a period, 
and this ifland, like all the others, w'ill one day 
be brought under the yoke of rtftndive laws. 
But a few years peace and freedom will enable her 
to bear this burden. 

Schemes BEFORE this burden is impofed, the mother 
riibcurelo fccurc to herftlf the pro- 

itfeif the ducc of an iQand which fhe has put into a fiourilh- 
J.U- condition. To keep pofl'eflion of it, it will 
be fufficient to defend the Careenage harbour. 

This famous harbour unites many advantages. 
It has good foundings every where, with an excel- 
lent bottom. Nature has provided it with three 
careening places, which make a wharf needlefs, 
and only require the capftern to heave the fliip 
down on the fhore. Thirty (hips of the line might 
ride fafely there, and be Iheliered from the hurri- 
canes. 
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cancs, without the trouble of mooring. The boats B ^ 
of that country, which have lain there for a long 
while, have never been injured by the worms •, it 
is not, however, expeded that this advantage will 
continue, whatever may be the immediate caufc of 
it. The winds are always favourable for failing 
out i and the largcft fquadron would be cleared out 
in lefs than an hour. 

So favourable a fituation is capable of defend- 
ing not only all the national pofleflions, but alfo 
of threatening thole of the enemy tl'.rcughout 
America. The naval forces of Ensland cannot 
cover all parts. The fmalleft fquadron fent out from 
St. Lucia, would in a few days invade thofc co- 
lonies, which, being lead expofed, would think 
themfelves quite fecure. The only way to prevent 
this danger, would be to block up the Careenage j 
and even then, the purport of fo expenfive and 
tirefome a cruize might be defeated by a man 
who ibould be bold enough to undertake any un- 
terprife that can be effedted at fea. 

This harbour, which is fubjedt to the inconve- 
nience of expofing every (hip that comes within 
view to be taken, has never appeared worthy the 
attention of the Britilh nation, though too power- 
ful and too enlightened not to confider, that fhips 
are to protedt the roads, and not the roads the 
Ihips. With regard to France, tins harbour affords 
the greateft maritime defence, a pofi-rion that will 
not allow a fliip under fail to enrer. She muft be 
warped for a confiderable fpace before flie can get 
into it. There is no plying to windward between 

L 4 the 
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the two points.. The foundings increafinw fud- 
denly near the land from twenty-five to a hundred 
fathom, will not permit the afiailants to come to 
an anchor. Only one fliip can come in at a time, 
and file would be expofed to the fire of three 
malkcd batteries in front and on both fides. 

A SHIP that v/ould attack the harbour would 
be under the necefilty of laiuhng at Shoque-bay, a 
Ihore a league long, which is only parted from the 
Careenage by the point called Vigie, which forms 
this bay. If the enemy were once mafiers of the 
Vigie, they would fink every (hip in the harbour, 
or at leaft compel them to bring to, and that 
without any lofs on their fide; bccaufe this penin- 
fula, though commanded by a citadel built on the 
other fide of the harbour, would cover the afiTail- 
ants by its own back. It would only have occafion 
for mortars, and neither fire a fingle gun, nor en- 
danger the life of one man. 

If fliuiting up the entrance of the harbour 
againft the enemy were fufficient, it would be 
needlefs to fort.fy the Vigie. The enemy might be 
kqit out without this precaufon; but the Ihips 
of the French muft be proteded. It is necef- 
fary that a fmall fquadron fhould be able to fet 
the Englifii forces at defiance j compel them to 
block tip the place^i take advantage of their ab- 
fence, or of fome error they might fall into } all 
which can.not be effeded without fortifying the 
top of the peninfula. It muft be confidcred, that 
by thus multiplying the points of defence, a greater 
number of men will be wanted j but if there are 

any 
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any (hips in the harbour, their failors and gunners BOOK 
may be employed in defending the Vigie, which ^ 
they would do with the greater alacrity, as on 
this would depend the I'afety of the fquadron. If 
there are no veffels in the harbour, the Vigie will 
be abandoned, or ill defended, and that for the 
folio v/ing rj^aibn. 

On the other fide of the harbour there is an 
eminence, called Morne Fortune. The flat on the 
top offers one of thofc favourable fituations that 
arc fcldom to be met with, for ereding a citadel, 
which would require almoft as great a force to at- 
tack it, as the befl fortified place in Europe. This 
fortification, the plan of which is already laid, and 
will certainly one day be carried into execution, 
will have the advantage of defending the Careenage 
bay on all fides, of commanding all the eminences 
that furround it, and of making it impoffible for 
the enemy to enter \ of fecuring the town which is 
to be built on the back of the mountain ; in fliorf, 
of hindering the affailants from penetrating into 
the ifland, even if they had adually landed at 
Shoque bay, and made themfclves matters of the 
Vigie. Further difeuffions on the means of pre- 
ferving St. Lucia mutt be left to the profeffors of 
the military art. Let us now fix the attention of 
the reader on Martinico. 

This ifland is fixteen leagues in length, and The 
forty-five in circumference, leaving out the capes, 
which fometimes extend two or three leagues into Martinico, 
the fea. It is very uneven, and interfedled in all 
parts by a number of hillocks, whieh are moftly of ‘heCanUs. 

a 
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R a conical form. Three mountains rife above thefe 
^ fmaller eminences. The higheft bears the indelible 
marks of a volcano. The woods with which it is 
covered, continually attradt the clouds, which oc- 
cafions no.Yious damps, and contributes to make it 
horrid and inacceflible, while the two others are in 
nioft parts cultivated. From thefe mountains, but 
chiefly from the firit, iflfue the many fprings that 
water the ifland. Thele waters, which flow in 
gentle ftreams, are changed into torrents on the 
llighteft florm. Their quality partakes of the 
nature of the foil they pafs through j in fome 
places they are excellent, in others fo bad, that the 
inhabitants are obliged to drink the water they have 
colleded in the rainy fcafon. ^ 

Desnambcc, who had fent to reconnoitre Mar- 
tinico, failed from St. Chriftopher’s in 1635, to 
fettle his nation there 5 for he would not have it 
peopled from Europe. He forefaw that men, tired 
with the fatigue of a long voyage, would moftly 
perilh foon after their arrival, either from the cli- 
mate, or from the hardfhips incident to moft emi- 
grations. The foie founders of this new colony 
were a hundred men who had long lived in liis 
government of St. Chriftopher’s. They were brave, 
adlive, inured to labour and fatigues Ikillful in 
tilling the ground and eredting habitations ^ abun- 
dantly provided with potatoe plants, and all necef- 
fary feeds. 

They completed their firft fcttlement without 
any difficulty. The natives, intimidated by the 
fircr-arms, or fcduced by the promifes that were 

made 
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made them, gave up to the French the weftern BOOK 
and fouthern parts of the ifland, and retired to the . j« 
other. This tranquillity was of fliorc duration. 

The Caribs, when they faw thefe enterprifing 
ftrangers daily increafing, were convinced that 
their ruin was inevitable, unlefs they could extir- 
pate them and they therefore called in the favages 
of the neighbouring iflands to their afliftance. 

They fell jointly upon a little fort that had been 
accidentally, ereded ; but they met with fuch a 
warm reception, that they thought proper to re- 
treat, leaving feven or eight hundred of their belt 
warriors dead upon the fpot. After this check 
they diiappeared for a long while ; and when they 
returned they brought with them prefents, and 
exprefled their concern for what had happened. 

They were received in a friendly manner j and the 
reconciliation was fealed with fome pots of brandy 
that were given them to drink. 

The labours had been carried on with difficulty 
till this period. The fear of a furprife obliged the 
colonifts of three different habitations to meet every 
night in that which was in the center, and which 
was always kept in a ftate of defence. There they 
flept fecure, guarded by their dogs and a centinel. 

In the day time no one ventured out without his 
gun, and a brace of piftols at his girdle. Thefe 
precautions were needlefs when the two nations 
came to be on friendly terms i but the one, whofe 
friendlhip and favour had been courted, took 
fuch undue advantages of her fuperiority, to ex- 
tend her ufurpations, that ffie foon rekindled in 
I the 
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o o K the others a hatred that had never entirely fub- 
1 ^ , _f fided. The favages, whofe manner of life requires 
' a vaft extent of land, finding themfclvcs daily more 
ftraightened, had recourfe to ftratagem to weaken 
an enemy whom they dared not attack by force. 
They feparated into fmall bands, way-layed the 
French, who frequented the woods, waited till the 
fportfman had fired his piece, and, before he had 
time to load it again, rufiied upon him and deftroyed 
him, Twenty men had been thus deftroyed, be- 
fore any one was able to account for their difap- 
pearance. As foon as this particuhr was difeo- 
vered, the aggrefTors were purlucd and beaten, 
their carbets burnt, their wives anti children maf- 
facred, and thofe few, that efcapeci the carnage, 
fled from Martinico, and never appeared there 
again. 

The French, by this retreat, now become foie 
matters of the ifland, live quietly upon thofe fpots 
which beft luited their plantations. They were 
then divided into two claifes. The firft confifted 
of fuch as had paid their paflage to America ; and 
thefe were called inhabitants. The government 
dittributed lands to them, which became their 
abfolute property upon paying a yearly tribute. 
They were obliged to keep watch by turns, and 
to contribute in proportion to their abilities to- 
wards the nectffary expences for the public wel- 
fare and fafety. Thcie had under their command 
a multitude of diforderiy people brought over from 
Europe at their expence, whom they called, engaga^ 
or bondfmen. This engagement was a kind of 
I flavery 
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flavery for the term of three years. When that B o o IC 
time was expired, the bondfmen, by recovering n i* 
their liberty, became the equals of thofe whom 
they had ferved. 

They all confined themfelves at firfi: ro the cul- 
tivation of tobacco and cotton ; to which was ilxm 
added that of the arnotto and indip.o. "] hat of 

k_* 

higar was not begun till about the year 1650. 

Benjamin Daccfca, one of tnofe Jews who are be- 
holden for their indufery to that very opprefilon 
which ilieir nation is now fallen under, after hav- 
ing exerciled it upon others, planted fome cocoa 
trees ten years after. His example was not fol- 
lowed till 1684, when the chocolate grew more 
common in France. Cocoa then became the prin- 
cipal dependence of the colonifcs who had not a 
fufficient fund to undertake fugar .plantations. One 
of thofe calamities which arife from the feafons, 
and which fometimes afieCc men, and fometimes 
vegetables, deftroyed all the cocoa trees in 1718. 

This fpread a general confternation among the 
inhabitants of Marcinico. The coffee-tree was 
then propofed to them, as a plank is held out to 
mariners after a fliipwrcck. 

The French miniftry had received, as a prefent 
from the Dutch, two of thefe trees, which were 
carefully preferved in the King’s botanical garden. 

Two fhoois were taken from thei'e. Mr. Defelieux, 
who was intrufted ro carry them over to Martinico, 
happened to be on board a fiiip which wanted 
water. He (hared with his young trees the por- 
tion that was allotted him for his own drinking ; 

and 
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® xin ^ generous facrifice favcd the valuable 

» — ,-Lr truft that had been put into his hands. His mag- 
' nanimity was rewarded. The culture of coffee was 
attended with the greateft and moft rapid fuccefs i 
and this virtuous patriot ftill enjoys, with a pleafing 
fatisfadion, the uncommon felicity of having as it 
were faved an important colony, and enriched it 
with a frefli branch of induftry. 

Independent of this refource, Martinico was 
poffeffed of thofe natural advantages which feemed 
to promife a fpeedy and great profperity. Of all 
the French fettlements, it is the mod happily 
fituated with regard to the winds that prevail in 
thofe feas. Its harbours poffefs the ineftimable 
advantage of affording a certain fhelter from the 
hurricanes which annoy thefe latitudes. Its fitua- 
tion having made it the feat of government, it 
has obtained the greateft marks of favour, and 
enjoyed the ableft and moft upright ad mini- 
ftration of them all. The enemy has conftantly 
refpeded the valour of its inhabitants, and has 
feldom attacked it without having' caufe to 
repent. Its domeftic peace has never beeii dif- 
turbed, not even in 1717, when, urged by a gene-^ 
ral difeontent, the inhabitants ventured, boldiy in- 
deed, but prudently, to fend back to France a 
Governor and an Intendant; who oppreffed the 
people under their defpotifm and rapacioufnefsi 
The order, tranquillity, and harmony^ which they 
found means to preferve in thofe times of anarchy, 
were a proof that they were influenced rather by 
their avcrfion from tyranny, than by their impa- 
tience 
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tience of authority ; and ferved in fome meaftire to Book 
juftify to the mother-country, a ftep, which in it- 
jelf might be confidered as irregular, and contrary 
to the eftablifhed principles. 

Notwithftanding all thefe advantages, Marii- 
nico, though in greater forwardne's than the other 
French colonics, had made but little progrefs at 
the end of the laft century. In 1700, it contained 
but 6597 white men in ail. The favages, mulat- 
toes, and free negroes, men, women and children, 
amounted to no more than 507. The number of 
flaves was but 14,566. All thefe together made a 
population of 21,640 perfons. The whole of the 
cattle was 3,668 horfes or mules, and 9,217 head 
of horned cattle. They grew a great quantity of 
cocoa, tobacco and cotton, and had nine indigo 
hou' 's, and one hundred and eighty three fmall 
fugar plantations. 

On the cefl'ation of the long and obftinate wars, Piofperity 
which had ravaged all the continents, and been 
carried on upon all the feas of the world, and 
when France had relinquifhed her projedls of con- 
quefl:, and thofe principles of adminiftration by 
which flie had been fo long milled ; Martinico 
emerged from that feeble ftate in which, all thefe 
calamities had kept her, and foon rofe to a great 
degree of profperity. She became tlie mart for all 
the windward national fettlements. It was in her 
ports that the neighbouring ifiands fold their pro- 
duce, and bought the commodities of the mother- 
country. The French navigators loaded and un- 
loaded their Ihips no where elfe. Martinico was 

famous 
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B 0^0 K famous all over Europe. She was the objed of 
* - ■ fpeculation confidered under the different views of 
a planter, an agent to the other colonies, and a 
trader with Spanifh and North-America. 

As a planter, (he pofleffed, in 1736, 447 fugar- 
worksj 1 1,953,232 coffee-trees*, 193,870 of cocoa; 
2,068,480 of cotton ; 39,400 of tobacco ; 6,750 of 
arnotto. Her fupplies for provifioii confifted of 
4,806,142 banana trees; 34,483,000 trenches of 
caffava ; and 247 plots of potatoes and yams. She 
had a population of 72,000 blacks, men, women 
and children. Their labour had improved her 
plantations as far as was confillent with the con- 
fumption then made in Europe of American pro- 
duclions ; and fhe exported annually to the amount 
of fixteen millions of livres *. 

The conneftions of Martinico with the other 
iflands intitled herto the profits of commiffion and 
the charges of tranfport, as fhe alone was in pof- 
feflion of carriages. This profit might be rated at 
the tenth* of the produce ; and the fum total muft 
amount to 1 7 or 1 8 millions of livres f . This 
Handing debt, feldom called in, was left them for 
the improvement of their plantations. It was in- 
creafed by advances in money, flaves, and other 
necelfary articles. Martinico thus becoming more 
and more a creditor to the other iflands, kept them 
in conftant dependence, but without injuring 
them. They all enriched themfelves by her aflift- 
ance, and their profit was beneficial to her. v 

Her 
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Her connexions with Cape Breton, with Ca- 
nada, and with Louifiana, procured her a market 
for her ordinary fugars, her inferior coffee, her 
molaffes, and rum, which would not fell in France. 
They gave her, in exchange, falt-fifh, dried vege- 
tables, deals, and feme flour. In her clandeftine 
trade on the coafls of Spanifh America, confifting 
wholly of goods manufactured by the nation, fhe 
was well paid for the rifques which the French 
merchants did not chufe to run. This traffic. Ids 
important than the former as to its objeX, was 
much more lucrative in its effeXs. It commonly 
brought in a pro^ of ninety fer cent, upon the 
value of four millions of livres *, yearly lent to 
the Caraccas, or the neighbouring colonies. 

So many profperous engagements had brought 
immenfe fums into Martinico. Eighteen millions of 
livres were conftantly circulated there with amaz- 
ing rapidity. This is, perhaps, the only country 
in the world where the fpecic has been fo confider- 
able, as to make it a matter of indifference to them 
whether they dealt in gold, or filver, or in commo- 
dities. 

Her extenfive trade annually brought into her 
ports two hundred fhips from France, fourteen or 
fifteen fitted out by the mother country for the 
coaft of Guinea, fixty from Canada, ten or twelve 
from the iflands of Margaretta and Trinidad ; 
befides the Englifh and Dutch fhips that came to 
carry on a fmuggling trade. The private navigation 
from the ifland to the northern colonies, to the 

Spanifh 
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Spanilh continent, and to the windward iflands, 
enaployed a hundred and thirty veffels from twenty 
to feventy tons burthen, manned with fix hundred 
European failors of all nations, and fifteen hundred 
flaves long-inured to the fea-fervice. 

At firft, the (hips that frequented Martinico 
ufed to land in thole parts where the plantations 
lay. This praflice, feemingly the moft natural, 
was liable to great inconveniences. The north 
and north-eafterly winds which blow upon part 
of the coafts, keep the fea in a conftanc and vio- 
lent agitation. Though there are many good 
roads, they are either at a confiderable diftance 
from each other, or from mofl: of the habitations. 
The floops deftined to coaft along this interval, 
were frequently forced by the weather to anchor, 
or to take in but half their lading. Thefc diffi- 
culties retarded the loading and unloading of the 
(hip-, and the confequence of thefe delays was, a 
great lofs of men, and an increafe of expence to 
the buyer and feller. 

Commerce, which muft always reckon among 
its greateft advantages, that of procuring a quick 
return, could not but be impeded by another in- 
convenience, which was the neceflicy the trader 
lay under, even in the beft latitudes, of dif- 
pofing of his cargo in fmall parcels. If fome in- 
di ftrious man undertook to fave him that trouble, 
this enhanced the price of the goods to the colb- 
nifls. The merchant’s profit is to be rated in pro- 
portion to the quantity he fells. The more he 
' fells, the more is he able to abate orthc profit 
which another muft make who fells lefs. 
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A greater inconvenience than either of thefe ® ^ 

was, that fome places were overftocked with fome . 
forts of European goods, while others were in 
want of them. The owners of the fhips were 
equally at a lofs to take in a proper lading. Mod: 
places did not afford all forts of commodities, nor 
every fpecies of the fame commodity. This defi- 
ciency obliged them to touch at feveral places, or 
to carry away too great or too fmall a quantity of 
what was fit for the port where they were to un- 
load. 

The fhips themfelves were expofed to feveral 
difficulties. Many of them wanted careening, and 
moft required at lead; fome repair. The proper 
affiftance on thefe occafions was not to be found 
in the roads that were but little frequented, where 
workmen did not chufe to fettle, for fear of not 
getting fufficient employment. They were therefore 
obliged to go and refit in fome particular harbours* 
and then return to take in their lading at the place 
where they had made their fale. Thefe different 
expeditions took up at lead three or four months. 

These and many more inconveniences made it 
very defireable to fome of the inhabitants, and to 
all the navigators, to efiablifh a magazine, where 
the colonies and the mother-country might fend 
their refpedlive matters of exchange. Nature 
leemed to point out Fort Royal as a fit place for 
this purpofe. Its harbour was one of the bell 
in all the windward iflands, and fo celebrated for 
Its fafety, that, when it was open to the Dutch 
vcffels, they had orders from the republ c to 
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*xin ^ *•’ June, July and Auguft, from the 

v. r— ^ i hurricanes which are fo frequent and fo violent 
in thofe latitudes. The lands of the Lamentin are 
diftant but a league, and are the mod fertile and 
richell of all the colony. The numerous rivers 
which water this fruitful country, convey loaded 
canoes to a certain diftance from the place where 
they empty inro the fea. The protedion of the 
fortifications fecured the peaceable enjoyment of fo 
many advantages j which, however, were balanced 
by a fvvampy and unwholefome foil. This capital 
of Mart nico was alfo the afylum of the men of 
warj which branch of the navy has always op- 
preffed the merchant-men. On this account, fort 
Royal was an improper place to become the 
center of trade, which was therefore turned to St. 
Peter’s. 

This little town, which, notwithftanding the 
fires that have reduced it four times to allies, ftill 
contains 1748 houfes, is fituated on the weftern 
coaft of the ifland, in a bay or inlet which is alinoft 
circular. One part of it is built on the ftrand 
along the fea-fide ; which is called the anchorage j 
and is the place deftined for the Ihips and ware- 
houfes. The other part of the town Hands upon 
a low hill : it is called the Fort, from a fmall for- 
tification that was built there in 1665, to check 
the feditions of- the inhabitants againll the tyranny 
of monopoly j but it now ferves to proted the road 
from foreign enemies. Thefe two parts of the 
town are feparated by a rivulet or fordable river. 
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The anchorage is at the back of a pretty high ® 
and perpendicular hill. Shut up as it were by 
this hill, which intercepts the cafterly winds, the 
moH condant and mod falubrious in thefe parts } 
expofed without any refrefliing breezes to the 
I'corching beams of the lun, refledted from the hill, 
from the lea, and the black fand on the beach ; 
this place is extremely hot, and alwa)S unwhole- 
fon-e. Befides, there is no harbour *, and the (hips, 
which cannot winter fafely upon this coad, are 
obliged to take flicker at Fort Royal. But thefe 
difailvantages are compenfated by the conveniency 
of the road of St. Peter’s, for loading and unload- 
ing of goods ; and by its fituation, which is’ fuch, 
that fliips can freely go in and out at all times, and 
with all winds. 

This village was the fird that was built, peopled, 
and cultivated on the ifland. It is, however, not 
fo much on account of its antiquity as of its conve- 
nience, that it is become the center of communi- 
cation between the colony and the mother country. 

At fird, St. Peter’s was the dorehoufe for the 
commodities of fome didricls, which lay along 
fuch dreary and tempeduous coads, that no (hip 
could ever get at them j fo that the inhabitants 
could carry on no trade without removing elfe- 
where. The agents for thefe colonids in thofe 
early times, were only the maders of fmall veffels, 
who having made themfelves known by continually 
failing about the ifland, were enticed by the prof- 
ped of gain, to fix upon a fettled place for their 
refidence. Honedy was the only fupport of this 
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® xin intercourfe : moil of thefe agents could not read. 
None of them kept any books or journals. They 
had a trunk, in which they kept a feparate bag 
for each perfon, whofe bufinefs they tranfafted. 
Into this bag they put the produce of the fales, and 
took out what money they wanted for the pur- 
chafes. When the bag was empty, the commidion 
was at an end. This confidence, which mull ap? 
pear fabulous in our days of degeneracy and diiho- 
nefty, was yet common at the beginning of this 
century. There are fome perfons ftill living, who 
have carried on this trade, where the employer had 
ho other fecurity for the fidelity of his agent, but 
the benefit refulting from it. 

These plain men were fucceflively replaced by 
more enlightened perfons from Europe. Some 
had gone over to the colony, when it was taken 
out of the hands of the exclufive companies. 
Their number increafed as the commodities multi- 
plied*, and they themfelves contributed greatly to 
the extending of the plantations by the loans they 
advanced to the planters *, whofe labours had, till 
then, gone on but flowly for want of fuch help. 
This condu£l made them the neceffary agents for 
their debtors in the colony, as they were already 
for their employers at home. Even the colonift, 
who owed them nothing, was in fome meafure de- 
pendent on them, as he might pofiibly hereafter 
(land in need of their afliftance. If his crop fliould 
fail, or be retarded, a plantation of fugar-canes be 
fet on fire, or a mill blown down : if his buildings 
fhould fall, mortality carry off his cattle or his 
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flaves i or that every thing Ihould be deftroyed by Book 
drought or heavy rains j where could he find the t j 
means of fupporting himi'elf during thefe calamities, 
or of repairing the lofs occafioned by them ? Thcfc 
means are in twenty different hands. If only one 
refufes his afiiftance, the diftrefs muft neceffarily 
increafe. Thefe confiderations induced fuch as 
had not yet borrowed money, to trull the agents of 
St. Peter’s with their concerns, in order to fecure 
a relburce in times of diftrels. 

The few rich inhabitants, whofe fortunes 
feemed to place them above thefe wants, were in 
fome degree compelled to apply to this fadory. 

The trading captains, finding a port where they 
might with advantage complete their bufinefs, 
without ftirring out of their warehoufes, or even of 
their fhips, forfook Fort Royal, Trinity Fort, and 
all the other places where an arbitrary price was 
put upon the commodities, and where the pay- 
ments were flow and uncertain. By this revolu- 
tion, the colonifts, being confined to their works, 
which require a conftant and daily attendance, 
could no longer go out to dilpofe of their produce. 

They were therefore obliged to intruft it to able 
men, who, being fettled at the only frequented 
fea-port, were ready to feize the moft favourable 
opportunities for buying and lelling; an inefti- 
mable advantage this, in a country where trade is 
continually fluduating. Guadalupe and Granada 
followed this example, induced by the fame mo- 
tives. 
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^xiH ^ profperity •, 

not that the fault was in Martinico itfelf. Its navy, 

conftantly exercifed, and accuftomcd to frequent 
engagements, which the carrying on of a contra- 
band trade required, was prepared for adion. In lefs 
than fix months, forty privateers, fitted out at St. 
Peter’s, fpread themfelves about the latitudes of 
the Carribee iflands. They fignalifed themfelves in 
a manner worthy of the ancient freebooters. They 
were conftantly returning in triumph, and laden 
with an immenfe booty. Yet, in the midft of thefe 
fucceflcs, an entire ftop was put to the navigation of 
the colony, both to the Spanifti coaft and to Ca- 
nada, and they were conftantly difturbed even on 
their own coafts. The few fhips that came from 
France, in order to compenfate the hazards they 
were expofed to by the lofs of their commodities, 
fold them at a very advanced price, and bought 
them at a very low one. By this means the pro- 
duce decreafed in value, the lands were but ill 
cultivated, the works neglefted, and the flaves pe- 
rilhing for want. Every thing was in a declining 
ftate, and tending to decay. The peace at laft 
reftored the freedom of trade, and with it the 
hopes of recovering the ancient profperity of the 
ifland. The event did not anfwer the pains that 
were taken to attain it. 

Decay of Two years had not yet elapfed fince the ceflfation 
and'^the"^”* of hoftilities, when the colony loft the contraband 
caufeof it. trade fhe carried on with the American Spaniards. 
This revolution was not owing to the vigilance of 
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the guarda-coftas. As it is more the intercft of B ^ 
the traders to fet them at defiance, than theirs to i_ -^-*-1.1' 
defend themfelves *, the former are apt to defpifc 
men who are ill paid to protedl fuch rights, or 
enforce fuch proh.bitions as are oftentimes unjuft. 

The fubftitution of regifter ftiips to the fleets was 
the caule that confined the attempts of the fmugglers 
within very narrow limits. In the new fyftem, the 
number of fhips was undetermined, and the time of 
their arrival uncertain, which occafioned a varia- 
tion in the price of commodities unknown before. 

From that time the fmuggler, who only engaged 
in this trade from the certainty of a fixed and con- 
ftant profit, would no longer purfue it, when it did 
not fecure him an equivalent to the rifques he ran. 

But this lofs was ilot- fo fenfibly felt by the colo- 
ny, as the hardftiips brought upon them by the mo- 
ther country. An unlkilful adminiftration clogged 
the reciprocal and neceftary conne^lion between the 
iflands and North America with fo many formalities, 
that in 1755 Martinico fent but four vefifels to 
Canada. The direftion of the colonies, now com- 
mitted to the care of avaricious and ignorant clerks, 
foon loft its importance, lunk into contempt, and 
was proftitufed to venality. 

Bur the trade of France was not yet affefted by 
the decay of Martinico. The French found traders 
in the road of St. Peter’s^ who purchafed their 
cargoes at a good price, and fent their (hips home 
with expedition and richly laden j and they never 
inquired from what particular colony the confump- 
tions and produce arofe. Even the negroes who 
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® xin ^ carried there we fold at a high price ; but 
few remained there. The greatett part were fent 
to the Granades, to Guadalupe, and even to the 
Neutral iflands, which, notwithftanding the un- 
limited freedom they enjoyed, preferred the flaves 
brought by the French, to thofe the Englifli offered, 
though apparently on better terms. They were 
convinced, from long experience, that the chofen 
negroes, who coft the moil, enriched their lands, 
while the plantations did not flounih in the hands 
of the negroes bought at a lower price. But thefe 
profits of the mother country were foreign and ra- 
ther hurtful to Martinico. 

She had not yet repaired her Ioffes during the 
peace, nor paid off the debts which a feries of ca- 
lamities had obliged her to contrail ; when war, 
the greatcft of all evils, broke out afrefti. A feries 
of misfortunes for France, after repeated defeats 
and Ioffes, made Martinico fall into the hands of 
the Englifli. It was reftored in July 1763, fixteen 
months after it had been conquered ; but deprived 
of all the neceffary means of profperity, that had 
made it of fo much importance. For fome years 
paft, the contraband trade carried on to the Spa- 
nifli coafts was almoft entirely loft; The ceffion of 
Canada had precluded all hopes of opening again 
a communication, which had only been inter- 
rupted by temporary miftakes. The produilions 
of the Granades, Sc. Vincent, and Dominica, which 
were now become Britifli dominions, could no longer 
be brought into their harbours ; and a new regu- 
lation of the mother country, which forbad her 
5 having 
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having any intercourfe with Guadalupe, left her no ® 0 ^° K 
hopes from that quarter. 

The colony thus deprived of every thing, as it 
were, and dcftitute, neverthelefs contained, at the Martinico. 
lafl: furvey, which was taken on the firft of January, 

1770, in the compafs of twenty-eight parifhcs, 

12,450 white people of all ages and of bothfexcsj 
1814 free blacks or mulattos; 70,553 flaves; and 
443 fugitive negroes. The number of births in 
1766, was in the proportion of one in thirty among 
the white people, and of one in twenty-five among 
the blacks. From this obfervation, if it were con- 
ftant, it ftiould feem that the climate of America 
is much more favourable to the propagation of the 
Africans than of the Europeans ; fince the former 
multiply ftill more in the labours and hardihips of 
flavery, than the latter in the midft of plenty and 
freedom. The confequence muft be, that in pro- 
cefs of time the increafe of blacks in America will 
furpafs that of the white men j and, perhaps, at 
laft avenge this race of vidims on the defcendents 
of the opprefTors. 

The cattle of the colony confifts of 8283 horfes 
or mules; 12,376 head of horned cattle; 975 
hogs; and 13,544 ftieep or goats. 

Their provifions are, 17,930,596 trenches of 
caflava; 3,509,048 banana trees; and 406 fquares 
and a half of yams and potatoes. 

Their plantations contain i>,444 fquares of 
land, planted with fugar ; 6,638,757 coffee-trees j 
871,043 cocoa trees; 1,764,807 cotton plants; 

59,966 trees of caflia, and fixty-one of arnotto. 
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Her meadows or favannahs take up 10,072 
fquares of land; there are 11,966 in wood; and 
8448 uncultivated or forfaken. 

The plantations which produce coffee, cotton, 
cocoa, and other things of lefs importance, are 
1515 in number. There are but 286 for fugar. 
They employ 116 water-mills, twelve wind-mills, 
and 184 turned by oxen. Before the hurricane of 
the 13th of Auguft, 1766, there were 302 fmall 
habitations, and fifteen fugar-works more. 

In 1769 France imported from Martinico, upon 
two hundred and two trading veflfels, 177,116 
quintals of fine fugar, and 12,579 quintals of raw 
fugar ; 68,5 1 8 quintals of coffee ; 11,731 quintals 
of cocoa ; 6,048 quintals of cotton ; 2,518 quintals 
of caffia ; 783 cafks of rum ; 307 hogfheads of 
molaffes ; 150 pounds of indigo ; 2 147 pounds of 
prefcrved fruits ; forty-feven pounds of chocolate ; 
282 pounds of rafped tobacco; 494 pounds of 
rope-yarn ; 234 chefts of liqueurs ; 234 hogfheads 
of molaffes ; &c. 451 quintals of wood for dying ; 
and 12,108 hides in the hair. All thefe produftions 
together have been bought in the colony itfelf, for 
12,265,862 livres fourteen fols *. It is true, that 
the coldny has received from the mother country to 
the amount of 13,449,436 livres -]- of merchandife; 
but part of this has been fent away to the Spanifh 
coafts, and another part has been conveyed to the 
Englifh fettlements. 

All thofe who from inftind or duty are con- 
cerned for the intereft of their country, cannot 
fee, without regret, that fo excellent a colony as 

Martinico 
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Martinico fliogld furnifh fo fmall a quantity of ® 0^0 K 
commodities, part of which even is brought from 
other places. It is well known, indeed, that the 
center of the ifland, full of horrid rocks, is unfit 
for the culture of fugar, coffee, or cotton *, that 
too much moifture would be hurtful to thefe pro- 
ductions ; and that, fhould they fucceed, the 
charges of carriage acrofs mountains and preci- 
pices would abforb the profits of the crops. But in 
this large fpace meadows would turn to very good 
account. The foil is excellent for pafture, and 
only wants the attention of government to furnifh 
the inhabitants with the neceffary increafe of cattle 
both for labour and food. There are other fpots 
on the ifland where the foil is ungrateful. Some 
are alternately fpoilt by drought and rain, fome 
are marfliy, and almofl; always overflowed by the 
fea. There are others where nothing will grow, 
except thofe aquatic plants known by the general 
name of mangroves, but of various fpecics, and 
very unlike each other. In other parts, the ground is 
fo ftony, that it cannot be improved by labour, or 
fo much exhaufted, that it is not worth manuring. 

To thefe inconveniences, which arile from the 
nature of things, muft be added a terrible plague it 
has experienced from the ants ; a fpecies of infeCls 
formerly unknown in America. Some time ago 
they ravaged Barbadoes in fo terrible a manner, 
that it was a matter of deliberation, whether that 
ifland, formerly fo flourifhing, fhould not be eva- 
cuated. This calamity had greatly diminifhed there, 
when in 1763 it began to be felt at Martinico. 

The mifehief thefe infeCls have done to feveral 
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parts of the colony cannot be defcribed. All the 
ufcfvil vegetables have been deftroyed ; the qua- 
drupeds have been unable to fubfift there j the 
largeft trees have been infcfted in fuch a manner, 
that even the leaft delicate birds would not fix upon 
them. It was not without the greateft precautions 
that the children were preferved from being de- 
voured, that the women could be fupported till 
they lay in, or that the men could fubfift. It was 
apprehended that this numberlefs and devouring 
race would fpread all over Martinico. Happily this 
formidable ravage has been flopped in its beginning, 
and feems very fenfibly to be totally going off*, but 
the lands infedted with this poifon, yield only to 
the cultivation of coffee, and will not produce 
fugar. 

Previous to this evil, thofe obfervers who were 
beft acquainted with the colony, were generally 
of opinion, that its plantations were fufceptible of 
improvement, and might be increafed about one 
fourth part. Its prefent fituation is far from cti- 
couraging fuch flattering hopes. 

The proprietors of the lands on the ifland may 
be divided into four claffes. The firft are poflefl'cd 
of a hundred large fugar plantations, in which 
twelve thoufand negroes are employed. The fe- 
cond have one hundred and fifty, worked by nine 
thoufand blacks. The third clafs poffefs thirty, 
with two thoufand blacks. The fourth, devoted 
to the culture of coffee, cotton, cocoa, and caflava, 
may employ twelve thoufand negroes. The re- 
maining flaves of both fexes are engaged in domeftic 
fervices, in fifhing, or in navigation. 
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Th e firft clafs confifts entirely of rich people. ® ^ 

Their culture is carried to the higheft degree of M-yW 
perfeftion, and they are able to preferve it in the 
flourifliing ftate to which they have brought it. 

Even the expences they muft be at for replacing 
deficiencies, are not fo great as thofe of the lefs 
wealthy planter, as the flaves born upon thefe 
plantations fupply the place of thofe deftroyed 
by time and labour. 

The fecond clafs, which is that of planters in 
eafy circumftances, have but half the hands that 
would be neceffary to acquire a fortune equal to 
that of the opulent proprietors. If they were 
even able to buy the number of flaves they want, 
they would be deterred from it by fatal experi- 
ence. Nothing can be more imprudent than the 
cuftom of putting a great number of frefli negroes 
upon a plantation. The ficknefs thofe miferable 
wretches are liable to, from a change of climate 
and diet ; the trouble of inuring them to a kind 
of labour to which they are not accuftomed, and 
which they diflike, cannot but difguft a planter, 
from the conftant and laborious attention he muft 
pay to this training up of men for the cultivation 
of land. The mod aftive proprietor is he who is 
able to increafe his works by one fixth of the num- 
ber of flaves every year. Thus the fecond clafs 
might acquire fifteen hundred flaves yearly, if the 
net produce of their lands would admit of it. But 
they muft not exped to meet with credit. The 
merchants in France do not feem difpofed to truft 
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*xin them j and thofe who circulated their ftock in the 
colony, no fooner found that they could not make 
ufe of it without running confiderable rifques, but 
they removed it to hurope, or to St. Domingo. 

The third clafs, which are but little removed from 
indigence, cannot change their fituation by any 
means which the natural courfe of trade can fupply. 
It is a matter of difficulty for them to be able to 
fubfift. The indulgence of government can alone 
put them into fuch a flourilhing condition as to 
render them ufeful to the ftate, by lending them, 
without intereft, the funis they may want, to 
raife their plantations. This clafs might employ 
a greater number of frefti negroes than we have 
allotted to the fecond without the fame inconveni- 
ences i becaufe each planter having fewer flaves to 
look after, will be able to pay a greater attention 
to thofe he may purchafe. 

The fourth clafs, who are employed in cultiva- 
tions of lefs importance than that of fugar, do not 
ftand in need of fuch powerful helps, to recover 
that cafe and plenty from which they arc fallen, by 
war, hurricanes, and other misfortunes. Could 
thefe two laft clafles but make an acquifition of 
fifteen hundred flaves every year, it would be 
fufficient to raife them to that degree of profperity 
to which their induftry naturally intitlcs them. 

Thus Martinico might hope to revive her de- 
clining plantations, and to recover the firft fplen- 
dour to which iicr diligence had raifed her, if (he 
could get a yearly acceffion of three thoufand 
negroes. But it is well known that flie is not in a 
condition to pay for thefe recruits. She owes the 
5 mother 
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mother country, for balance of trade, about a ® 
million A feries of misfortunes has obliged her 
to borrow four millions -f of the merchants fettled 
in the town of St, Peter. The engagements (he 
has entered into on account of divided inheritances, 
and thofe flie has contrafted for the purchafe of a 
number of plantations, have made her infolvent. 

This defperate ftate will neither allow her the 
means of foon recovering her former fituation, nor 
the ambition of purfuing that road to fortune 
which once lay open to her. 

Add to this, that (he (lands expofed to invafion. Whetk. 
But though there are a number of places where 
the enemy may land, yet they will never make quered. 
the attempt. It would indeed be fruitlefs, becaufe 
of the impolTibility of bringing up the artillery 
and ammunition, acrofs fuch a rugged country to 
Fort Royal, which defends the whole colony. It 
is in this latitude only that the enemy would fail in 
order to make Inch an attempt. 

In the front of this (Irong and principal place of 
defence is a famous harbour, fituated on the fide of 
a broad bay, that cannot be entered without many 
tackings, which muft decide the fate of any (liip 
that is forced to avoid an engagement. If (he hap- 
pens to be unrigged, or is a bad failor, or meets with 
fome accident from the variations of the fqualls of 
wind, the currents, or whirlpools, (he will fall into 
the hands of an alTailant that is a better failor. The 
garrifon of the fortrefs itfelf may become a ufelefs 

and 
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® xin ^ inglorious fpedlator of the defeat of a whole 
fqvudron, as it has been often of the taking of 
merchant (hips. 

The infide of the harbour is much injured on 
account of the hulks of fcveral Ihips that have 
been funk there, to keep out the Englilh in the laft 
war. Thefe vellels have been taken up again ; but 
it will dill require a confiderable expence to re- 
move the heaps of fand which had gathered about 
them, and to put the harbour in the fame date 
it was before. This work will not admit of any 
delay •, for the port, though not very fpacious, is 
the only one where fhips of all rates can winter ; 
the only one where they can be fupplied with 
mads, fails, cables, and excellent water, which is 
brought there from the didance of a league by a 
very well-contrived canal, and which may be cafily 
procured. 

Ah enemy will always land near to this harbour, 
and there is no poflibility of preventing them, 
whatever precautions are taken. The war could 
only be carried on againd them in the field ; it 
could not be continued for any time, and the 
people would foon be reduced to Ihut themfelves 
up m their fortifications. 

They formerly had no other fortification than 
Fort Royal, where immenfe fums had been buried 
tlirough want of fkill under a ridge of mountains. 
All the knowledge of the abled engineers has 
never been fufficient to give any degree of drength 
or folidity to works erefted by chance, by the mod 
unfkillful hands, and without any fort of plan. 

They 
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They have been obliged M content themfelves ^ ^ 

with adding a covered wiy, a rampart and flanks, 
to fuch parts of the place as would admit of 
them. But the work of the moll confequcnee 
has been to cut into the rock, which eafily gives 
way ; and to dig fubterraneous rooms, which are 
airy, wholclbme, and fit to fecure warlike (lores 
and provifions j as alfo to Ihelter the lick, and to 
defend the foldiersj arid fuch of the inhabitants 
whofe attachment to their country would infpire 
them with courage to defend the colony. It has 
been thought, that men who were fure of finding 
a fafe retreat in thefe caverns, after having expofed 
their lives on the ramparts j would foon forget 
their fatigues, and face the enemy with frelh 
vigour. This idea was fortunate and fenfible, and 
mull have been fuggefted, if not by a patriotic 
government, at lead by fome fenfible ind humane 
minifter. 

But the bravery this mull inlj)ire cotild not b^ 
fufficient to preferve a place which is commanded 
on all fides. It was therefore thought advifeable 
to fix upon fome more advantageous fituation j and 
the point called Morne Gamier was choifen for 
this purpofe, which is higher by thirty-five or 
forty feet than the higheft tops of Patate, Tor- 
tenfon, and Cartouche, all which overlook Fort 
Royal 

Upon this eminence a citadel has been raifed, 
confilling of four baftions. The baftions in front, 
the covered way, the refervoirs for water, the 
powder magazines ; all thefe means of defence are 

N a ready^ 
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BOOK ready, and the reft will foon be finilhed. The 

•y-T f T • * 

. cazernes, and other neceflTary buildings, will 
foon complete the work. If even the redoubts 
and the batteries, intended to force the enemy 
to make their defeent at a greater diftance than 
Ca^co bay, where they landed at the laft inva- 
fion, Ihould not be attended with the efted that 
is expected from them ; yet ftill the colony would 
be able to refift about three months. Fifteen hun- 
dred men will defend the Morne Gamier for thirty 
or fix and thirty days againft an army of fifteen 
thoufand •, and twelve hundred men will fuftain 
themfelves for twenty or five and twenty days in 
Fort Royal, which cannot be attacked till Gamier 
has been taken. This is all that can be expeded 
from an expence of feven or eight millions of 
livres *. 

Those, who are of opinion that the navy alone 
ought to proteft the colonies, think that fo con- 
fiderable an expence has been mifapplied. As it 
was not pofllble, in their opinion, to ereft forti- 
cations and to build (hips at the fame time ; the 
preference ought to have been given to the latter, 
as being indifpenfably neceflary. Kfpecially if the 
impetuofity in the charader of the French difpofes 
them to attack rather than to defend, they ought 
fooner to deftroy than ereft fortrefTes; or none 
but fhips fhould be built, thofe moveable ramparts 
which carry war with them, inftead of waiting for 
it. Any power that alms at trade, and the efta- 
blifhment of colonies, muft have fhips, which bring 

in 
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in men and wealth, and increafc population and 
circulation j whereas baftions and foldiers are only y ‘ i * 
fit to confume men and provifions. All that the 
court of Vcrfailles can expedt from the expence fhe 
has incurred at Martinico, is, that if the ifland 
fhould be attacked by the only enemy Ihe has to 
fear, there will be time enough to relieve her. 

The Englilh proceed flowly in a fiege ; they always 
go on by rule, and nothing diverts them from 
completing any works that concern the fafcty of 
the aflailants ; for they efteem the life of a foldier 
o^ more confequence than the lofs of time. This 
maxim, fo fenfible in itfclf, is, perhaps, mifapplied 
in the deftrudtive climate of America •, but it is 
the maxim of a people, whofe foldiers are engaged 
in the fervice of the ftate, not mercenaries paid by 
the prince. But whatever be the future fate of 
Martinico, it is now time to inquire into the pre- 
fent ftate of Guadalupe. 

This idand, which is of an irregular form, , may calamitie* 
be about eighty leagues in circumference. It is 
divided in two parts by a fmall arm of tlie fea, French 
which is not above two leagues long, and from « 
fifteen to forty fathom broad. This canal, known Guada- 
by the name of the fait river, is navigable, but 
will only carry veflels of fifty tons burthen. 

That part of the ifland which gives its name to 
the whole colony, is, towards the center, full of 
craggy rocks, and fo cold that nothing will grow 
there but fern, and fome ufelefs fhrubs covered 
with mofs. On the top of thefe rocks, a moun- 
tain called la Souphriere^ or the Brimftone moun- 

N 3 tain. 
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^ xin ^ itnmenfe height into the middle 

Vr-y-^ region of the air. It exhales, through various 
openings, a thick black fmoke, intermixed with 
fparks that are vifible by night. From all thefe 
hills flow numberlels fprings, which fertilize the 
plains below, and moderate the burning heat of 
the climate by a refreflung ftream, fo celebrated, 
that the galleons which formerly ufed to touch at 
the windward iflands, had orders to renew their 
provifion with this pure and lalubrious water. 
Such is that part of the ifland properly called 
Guadalupe. That which is commonly called 
Grand Terre, has not been fo much favoured by 
nature. It is, indeed, lefs rugged •, but it wants 
fprings and rivers. The foil is not fo fertile, or 
the climate fo wholefome or fo pleafant. 

No European nation had yet taken pofiefllon of 
this ifland, when five hundred and fifty French- 
men, led on by two gentlemen named Loline and 
PupleflTis, arrived there from Dieppe on the 28th 
of June, 1635. They had been very imprudent 
in their preparations. Their provifions were fo ill 
chofen, that they were fpoilt ip the paflfage ; and 
they had Ihipped fp few, that they were exhaufted 
in tfyo months. They were fupplied with none 
from the mother-country. St. Chriftopher’s, whe- 
ther from fcarcity or defign, refufed to fpare them 
any, and the firft attempts in hulbandry they 
made in the country, could not as yet afford any 
thing. No refource was left for the colony but 
from the favages ; but the fuperfluities of a people, 
who cultivable but little, and therefofe had never 

laid 
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laid up any ftores, could not be very confiderable. ® o K 
The new comers, not content with what the fa- 
vages might freely and voluntarily bring, came 
to a refolution to plunder them ; and hoftilities 
commenced on the i6tli of January, 1636. 

The Caribs, not thinking themfelves in a con- 
dition openly to refift an enemy who had fo much 
the advantage from the fuperiority of their arms, 
deftroyed their own provifions and plantations, 
and retired to Grand Terre, or to the neighbour- 
ing iflands. From thence the moll delperatc came 
over to the llland from which they had been 
driven, and concealed themfelves in the thickeft 
parts of the forefts. In the day-time they fhot 
with their poifoned arrows, or knocked down with 
their clubs, all the P'rench who were fcattered 
about for hunting or fifhing. In the night, they 
burned the houfes and deftroyed the plantations 
of their unjuft fpoilers. 

A dreadful famine was the confequence of this 
kind of war. The colonifts were reduced to graze 
in the fields, to eat their own excrements, and to 
dig up dead bodies for their fubfiftence. Many 
who had been flaves at Algiers, held in abhor- 
rence the hands that had broken their fetters ; 
and all of them curfed their exiftence. It was in 
this manner that they atoned for the.crime of their 
invafion, till the government of Aubert brought 
about a peace with the favages at the end of the 
year 1640. When we confider the injuftice of 
the hoftilities which the Europeans have com- 
mitted all over America, we are almoft tempted 

N 4 to 
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B 0^0 K to rejoice at their misfortunes, and at all the judg- 
* — ments that purfue thofe inhuman oppreflors. We 
are ready, from motives of humanity, to renounce 
the ties that bind us to the inhabitants of our own 
hemifphere, change our connedions, and con- 
trad beyond the feas with the favage Indians an 
alliance which unites all mankind, that of misfor- 
tune and companion. 

The remembrance, however, of hardftiips en- 
dured in an invaded ifland, proved a powerful in- 
citement to the cultivation of all articles of imme- 
diate neceffity ; which afterwards induced an atten- 
tion to thofe of luxury confumed in the mother- 
country. The few inhabitants who had efcaped 
the calamities they had drawn upon themfelves, 
were foon joined by fome difeontented colonifts 
from St. Chriftopher’s, by Europeans fond of no- 
velty, by failors tired of navigation, and by fome 
fea captains, who prudently chofe to commit to the 
care of a grateful foil the treafures they had faved 
from the dangers of the fea. But ftill the profpe- 
rity of Guadalupe was Hopped, or impeded by ob- 
ftacles aiifing from its fituation. 

The coio- The facility with which the pirates from the 
dLup?'*^' neighbouring iflands could carry off their cattle, 
makes no flavcs, thcir very crops, frequently brought 

glefs^ them into a very defperate fituation. Inteftine 
broils, arifing from jealoufies of authority, often 
difturbed the quiet of the planters. The adven- 
turers who went over to the windward iflands, dif- 
daining a land that was fitter for agriculture than 
for naval expeditions, were eafily drawn to Mar- 

tinico. 
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tinico, by the convenient roads it abounds with. B o o 

' J YTTT 

The prote6lion of thofe intrepid pirates^ brought . * j 

to that ifland all the traders who flattered thetn- 
felves that they might buy up the fpoils of the 
enemy at a low price, and all the planters who 
thought they might fafely give themfelves up to 
peaceful labours. This quick population could not 
fail of introducing the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Caribbee iflands into Martinico. From 
that time, the French miniftry attended more fe- 
rioufly to this than to the other colonies, which 
were not fo immediately under their diredion ; and, 
hearing chiefly of this ifland, they turned all their 
encouragements that way. 

It was in confequence of this preference, that 
in 1700 the number of inhabitants in Guadalupe a- 
mounted only to 3,825 white people ; 325 favages, 
free negroes, mulattoes j and 6,725 flaves, many of 
whom were Caribs. Her cultures were reduced to 
60 fmall plantations of fugar, 66 of indigo, a 
little cocoa, and a confiderable quantity of cotton. 

The cattle amounted to 1,620 horfes and mules, 
and 3,699 head of horned cattle. This was the 
fruit of fixty years labour. But her future pro- 
grefs was as rapid as her firft attempts had been 
flow. 

At the end of the year 1 755, the colony was 
peopled with 9,643 whites, 41,140 flaves of all 
ages and of both fexes. Her faleable commodities 
were the produce of 334 fugar plantations; 15 
plots of indigo; 46,840 ftems of cocoa; 11,700 

of 
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^xiH^ of tobacbo; 2,257,725 of coffee; 12,748,447 of 
Li— vL> cotton. For her provifion ftie had 29 fqiiares of 
rice or maize, and 1,219 potatoes or yams; 
2,028,520 banana trees ; and 32,577,950 trenches 
of caffava. Thefe details are the moft effential 
parts of the hiftory of America, fo far as it con- 
cerns Europe. Cato the Cenfor would have re- 
corded them ; and Charlemagne would have read 
them. Who then can be albamed to attend to 
them ? L.et us therefore purfue thefe ufeful difquifi- 
tions. The cattle of Guadalupe confifted of 4,94.6 
horfes; 2,924 mules ; 125 afles ; 13,716 head of 
horned cattle ; 11,162 (beep or goats ; and 2,444 
hogs. Such was the ftate of Guadalupe when it 
was conquered by the Englilh in the month of 
April 1759. 

France lamented this lofs ; but the colony had 
reaibn to comfort themfclvcs for this difgrace. Dur- 
ing a fiege of three months, they had feen their 
plantations deftroyed, the buildings that fcrved to 
carry on their works burnt down, and fome of 
their (laves carried off. Had the enemy been forced 
to retreat after all thefe devaftations, the ifland 
was ruined. Deprived of all affiftance from the 
mother-country, which was not able to lend her any 
fuccours, and expeding nothing from the Dutch, 
who on account of their neutrality came into her 
roads, becaufe ibe had nothing to offer them in ex- 
change, die could never have fubfifted till the 
enfuing harvtft. 

'1’he 
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The conquerors delivered them from thefe ap- 
prehenfions. The Englilb, indeed, are no mer- 
chants in their colonies. The proprietors of lands, 
who moftly refide in Europe, fend their reprefenta- 
tives whatever they want, and draw the whole pro- 
duce of the eftate by the return of their fliip. An 
agent fettled in fome fea-port of Great-Britain, is 
intrufted with the furnifliing the plantation, and 
receiving the produce. This was imprafticable at 
Guadalupe; and the conqueiors in this refpeft 
were obliged to adopt the cullom of the conquered. 
The Englilh, informed of the advantage the 
French made of their trade with the colonies, 
haftened, in imitation of them, to fend their ftiips 
to the conquered iflaiid j and fo multiplied their 
expeditions, that they overftocked the market, 
and fank the price of all European commodities. 
The colonift bought them at a very low price, and, 
in confequence of this plenty, obtained long de- 
lays for the payment. 

To this credit, which was ncceflary, was foon 
added another arifing from fpeculation, which 
enabled the colony to fulfil its engagements. A 
great number of negroes were carried thither, to 
haften the growth and enhance the value of the 
plantations. It has been faid in various memorials, 
all copied from each other, that the Englifli had 
flocked Guadalupe with 30,000, during the four 
years and three months that they remained mailers 
of the ifland. The regifters of the cuflom houfes, 
which may be depended on, as there could be no 

induce^ 
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^xin ^ induccmcni for an impofition, attcft that the num- 
v.,,— bcr was no more than 18,721. This was fufficient 
to give the nation well-grounded hopes of reaping 
great advantages from their new conqucft. But 
their ambition was fruftratccl, and the colony, with 
its dependencies, was reftored to its former ponef- 
fors in July 1763. 

By the dependencies of Guadalupe, muft be 
und'erftood feveral fmall iflands ; which, being in- 
cluded in the diftrid of her jurifdiftion, fell with 
her into the hands of the Englilh. Such is the 
Defeada, which Teems to have been detached from 
Guadalupe by the fca, and is only Teparated by a 
fmall channel. It is a kind of rock, where nothing 
will grow but cotton. It is uncertain at what time 
it was firft inhabited, but this little Tettlement is 
certainly not of long ftanding. 

The SaintSjthree leagues diftantfrom Guadalupe, 
are two very fmall iflands, which, with another 
yet fmaller, make a triangle, and have a tolerable 
harbour. Thirty Frenchmen were Tent thither in 
1648, but were Toon driven away by an excefllve 
thought, which dried up their only fpring, before 
they had time to make any refervoirs. A fecond 
attempt was made in 1652, and lading plantations 
were made, w'hicH now yield fifty thoufand weight 
of coffee and ninety thoufand of cotton. 

This is inconfiderable, but it is more than the 
produce of St. Bartholomew, which was peopled 
with fifty Frenchmen in 1648. They were all 
maflacred in 1656 by a troop of Caribs from Sc. 
Vincent and Dominica, and not replaced till a con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable time after. In 1753 the colonifts were no book 
more than 1 70 in number, and their whole fortune 
confifted in 54 (laves, and 64,000 cocoa trees. Since 
the laft peace, the population of the white people 
has amounted to 400, and that of the blacks to 
500. The plantations have increafed in the fame 
proportions. The foil of this fmall ifland is very 
hilly, and extremely barren ; but it has the conve- 
nience of a good harbour. The wreichednefs of 
the inhabitants is fo well known, that the Englifli 
privateers, which frequently put in there during the 
late wars, have always paid pundually for what 
few refrelhments they could fpare them, though 
the miferable inhabitants were too weak to com- 
pel them. There is then fome humanity left even 
in the bread of enemies and pirates ; man is not 
naturally cruel j and only becomes fo from fear or 
intereft. The armed pirate, who plunders a veffcl 
richly laden, is not dellitute of equity, nor even 
of companion for a fet of poor defencelel^ iflanders. 

Marigalante was wrefted from her natural in- 
habitants, in 1648. I'he French, who had forcibly 
taken pofTeflion of it, were long annoyed by the fa- 
vages of the neighbouring iflands, but at laft are 
left peaceable poftcflbrs of a land they have culti- 
vated, after they had depopulated it. This idand is 
not large, but fruitful ; it cultivates twenty-one fu- 
gar plantations, 7,000 cocoa trees, 562,700 ftems 
of coffee, and 4,62 1 ,700 of cotton. If thefe frequent 
computations are tirefome to an indolent reader, who 
is not fond of taking account of his income, left 
he fhould find he muft fet bounds to his expences, 

it 
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it is to be hoped they will be lefs fo to political 
calculators, who find the exadt meafure of the 
ftrength of a ftate in the population and produce 
of lands, and are by thefe means the better enabled 
to compare the natural rcfources of the feveral na- 
tions. It is only by an exadi: regifter of this kind 
that we can judge of the prefent ttate of the ma- 
ritime and trading powers that have fettlements in 
America. In this cafe, accuracy conftitutes the 
whole merit of the work ; and the reader muft ex- 
cufe inelegance in favour of real utility. The pub- 
lic is already fufficiently amufed and impofed upon 
by eloquent and ingenious deferiptions of diftant 
countries j it is now time to inveftigate truth, to 
compare the leveral hiftories of thefe countries, 
and to find out what they now are, rather than 
what they were formerly. For the hiftory of what 
is paft is of little more confequence to the prefent 
age, than the hiftory of what is to come. Let us 
then again be permitted to obferve, that no one 
fhould think it ftrange, that we fo often repeat the 
numeration of negroes and cattle, of lands and their 
produce j in a word, that wt Ihould fo frequently 
enter into difquifitions which may appear dry, but 
are in fadl the natural foundations of fociety. Why 
then fhould we be difgufted at feeing thefe things 
in a work which Ihews us our riches ? Let us, 
therefore, refume the fubjedl, and compute the 
wealth pf Guadalupe. 

By the furvey taken in 1767, this iftand, includ- 
ing the fmaller fettlements above-mentioned, con- 
tains 1 1,863 white people of all ages, and of both 
7 fexes > 
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fexes; 752 free blacks and mulattos-, 72,761 
Haves i which makes in all a population of 85,376 
fouls. 

The cattle confifls of 5,060 horfes i 4,854 
mules ; III aflVs ; 1 7,378 head of horned cattle -, 
14,895 (beep or goats ; and 2,669 The pro- 

vifion is 30,476,218 trenches of caflava ; 2,819,262 
banana trees -, 2,118 fquares of land planted with 
yams and potatoes. 

The plantations contain 72 arnotto trees; 327 
of caflla ; 13,292 of cocoa-, 5,881,176 of coffee ; 
12,156,769 of cotton; 21,474 fquares of land 
planted with fugar-canes. The woods occupy 
22,097 fquares of land. There are 20,247 in 
meadows -, and 6,405 are uncultivated orforfaken. 
Only 1,582 plantations grow cotton, coffee, and 
provifions. Sugar is made but in 401. Thefefugar- 
works employ 140 water-mills, 263 turned by 
oxen, and 11 windmills. 

The produce of Guadalupe, including what, is 
poured in from the fmall iflands under her domi- 
nion, ought to be very confiderable. But in 176S, 
it yielded to the mother-country no more than 
140,418 quintals of fine fugar; 23,603 quintals 
of raw fugar; 34,205 quintals of coffee-, 11,955 
quintals of cotton ; 456 quintals of cocoa; 1,884 
quintals of ginger ; 2,529 quintals of logwood ; 
24 chefts of fweatmeats; 165 chefts of liqueurs; 
34 calks of rum ; and 1,202 undreffed Ikins. A)l 
thefe commodities were fold in the colony only for 
7,103,838 livres *, and the merchandife it has re- 
ceived from France has coft but 4,523,884 livres -f. 

It 
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It is eafy to judge from hence how great a part of 
the produce has been fraudulently exported, fince 
it is known that the crops of Guadalupe are more 
plentiful than thofe of Martinico. 

The rcai'ons for this fuperiority are obvious. 
Guadalupe employs a greater number of flaves 
upon the plantations than Martinico, which being at 
the fame time an ifland that trades, and is concerned 
in plantations, confequently employs many of her 
negroes in the towns and in the navigation. There 
are fewer children in Guadalupe, becaufe the frelh 
negroes brought to the new-erefted works, are all 
adults, or at leaft able to work, and the black wo- 
men feldom breed till the fecond year after their 
arrival in America. This may be owing to the 
change of climate and food affeding their conftitu- 
tions, or, poffibly, to a kind of referve which 
they are more fufceptible of than they are gene- 
rally thought to be. Laftly, a great many of 
thofe blacks have been placed upon frelh lands ; 
and ground newly cleared always yields more than 
that which is exhaufted by long tillage. 

But, if we may truft to fome obfervers, the co- 
lony mull exped that her plantations will decreafe. 
They maintain that part of the ifland properly 
called Guadalupe had long fince attained to the 
utmofl: degree of increafe ; and the Grand Terre, 
almofl: all of which is newly cleared, affords three 
fifths of the produce of the whole fettlement. But 
it is impolfible that this part of the ifland can pre- 
ferve that flourilhing (late, to which it has cafually 
arrived. The land is naturally barren, already 
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cxhaufted by forced culture, and the more expofed ® 
to the droughts fo common in this climate, as 
there is hardly a tree left. Befides, the cultivation 
of it is attended with difficulty and expence, and 
the crops can only be kept up- by a daily increafe 
of labour and cxpence, and by conftantly return- 
ing into the ground the net produce of each 
harveft. 

Yet many are of opinion that Guadalupe may 
augment her income by one fixth, and that the 
time of this increafe is near at hand. I'he colony 
has no confiderable debts. Having fewer wants 
than the richen iflands, where affluence has long 
fin^e increafed the defircs and tafte of enjoyment, 
the inhabitants can fpare the more for the improve- 
ment of their lands. Then fituation, in the midft 
of the Englilh and Dutch fettlements, gives them 
an opportunity of running a fourth part of their 
fiigars and cottons, at a higher price than they 
would fell for to the French captains, to purchafe 
flaves and other articles in exchange at a cheaper 
rate. From thefe concurring circumftances, it is 
not unlikely that Guadalupe will foon rife of her- 
felf to the greateft profperity, without affiftance, 
and notwithilanding the reftraints government has 
impofed upon it. 

The flouriffiing (late to which Guadalupe had Change* 
been raifed by the Englifh, when they reftored it Ihe'ajmi, 
at the peace, excited a general furprife.^ It was 
beheld by the mother- country with that kind of h.p-.'Vmce 
coofideration and refpedt which opulence infpires. JeftT.li'to 
Hitherto, this, as all the other windwards ifjandsj 'h>mi- 
had been fubordinate to Martinico. It was refeued Frluce! 

VoL, IV. O from 
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from this dependence, by appointing a governor 
and an intendant to prefide over it. Thefe new ad- 
minift.rators, defirous of fignalizing. their arriyaV by 
fome innovation, inftead of fuffering the commodities 
of this iHand to be difpofed of through the ufual 
channel, laid a plan for conveying them directly to 
Europe. This Icbeme was by no means difagreeable 
to the inhabitants, who owed Martinico two millions 
of livres,* which they were not ready to pay ; and 
it was contrived that the miniftry at home.Iljould 
adopt if. From that time all intercourfe was ftridly 
prohibited between the two colonies, which be- 
came as great ftrangers to each other, as if they 
had belonged to rival, or even to hoftile powers. 

The immediate corme^lions of Guadalupe with 
France had been hitherto confined to fix or feven 
{hips every year. This number was incread'ed;, but 
not fufiiciently to enable the colony to difpole of 
the whole of her produce. This fcheme was. too 
haftily carried into execution, k Ihould have been 
done very gradually, and with much caution; for, 
certainly, moft innovations in politics require to, be 
introduced and conduced with moderation. The 
harbours of Guadalupe are but bad, tlie coafting 
trade difficult, and the goods frequently damaged 
in loading and unloading. Thefe and other rea- 
fons had deterred the merchants of the mother- 
country from opening a direil trade with the co- 
lony,notwithftindingtheinconveniences and charges 
attending an indired one. There was a degree of 
prejudice in this ; but. many precautions were ne" 
ccfiiiry to induce them to get rid of it. It was 
* i>;,5ooI. 
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neccflary to intjce European Ihips to come to the book 
colony by fome privileges and indulgencies, which . _ J 
might balance the diladvantages that kept them 
away. With this kind of management the intended 
revolution would have been brought about gra- 
dually and infenfibly. In Ihort, the French (hips 
Ihould have been encouraged, in order to keep olf 
thofe. of Martinico j not thofe of Martinico driven 
away, to bring in the French (hips, which might 
poflibly never arrive. 

Such was the commercial intereft fingly con- 
fidered j but, perhaps, it might come in compe- 
tition with political interefts of much greater im- 
portance. This is what we (hall now examine. 

France has hitherto been unable effedually to 
proted her own colonies, or to annoy thofe of her 
moft formidable rival. This double advantage can 
only be procured by a navy equal to that of a 
power, which openly declares itfelf her natural 
enemy. Till that period arrives, which, from her 
prefent fituation, feems to be more and more re- 
mote, it concerns her, at leaft, to put her colonies 
in America in a condition to provide for themfelves 
in cafe of a war: This they were able to do when 
Martinico was the center of all the windward fer- 
tlements. From this ifland, full of traders and fea- 
men, and the moft happily fituaced of all the French 
iflands, with regard to the winds that blow in 
thefc latitudes, were lent out conftant fupplics of 
men, arms, Rnd provifions, which reached the other 
colonies in twenty-four hours, with a moral cer- 
JOioty of not being intercepted, noiwithftanding 

O 2 the. 
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^xni^ the multiplicity and ftrength of the fquadrons 
deftined to cut off this communication. 

Nor was this all. Swarms of privateers, fent 
out from Martinico, made it impoflible for the Bri- 
tifli trade to be carried on without a convoy ; and 
as the convoys could not be regularly and conti- 
nually provided, fo as to bring a conftant fupply 
to a climate where provifions will not keep long, 
the Engliih iflands were often reduced to great fcar- 
city. The provincesof North- Americaendeavoured, 
it is true, to make up this deficiency*, but the 
cargoes fold fo cheap, that they could not afford a 
convoy j fo that the French privateers were cer- 
tain of carrying off two fifths of their trade with 
the fouthern colonies. And, indeed, all the vi- 
gilance and fkill of the Englifli could not prevent 
the Martinico privateers, during the laft war, from 
taking fourteen hundred veffcls. 

All thefe advantages of Martinico, in which 
Guadalupe had its lhare,,and which greatly contri- 
buted to the viAualling of both iflands, and to diftrefs 
the enemy’s fetilements,' will be loft by the feparation 
made between the colonies by the mother-country. 
Neither merchants, teamen, nor ftationed fliips, will 
be any more Icen there *, and, if a war Ihould break 
out, there will be no fitting out the fmallcft arma- 
ment in thofe parts. It is the bufinefs of the 
court of Verfailles to judge whether the diredt 
navigation from the ports of France to Guadalupe 
Can compenfate for fo great a I'acrificc. 
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But. can France be alTured of enjoying a long 
and quiei poflefTion of this ifland ? If the enemy 
that might attack the colony, chofe only to plun- 
der the Grand Terre, ai)d to carry off the flives 
and cattle from thence, it would be impoffible to 
prevent them, or even to retaliate upon them, 
unlefs an army v.'ere oppofcd to them. Fort Lewis, 
which defends this part of the fettlemcnt, is but 
a wretched liar-fort, incapable of much refinance. 
All that- could pcflibly be expected would be to 
prevent the devallation from extending any fur- 
ther. The nature of the country prefents' feveral 
fituations, fome more favourable than others, by 
which the progrefs of an aflailant may be fecurely 
flopped, whatever his courage or his forces may be. 
He would, therefore, be forced to reimbark and 
proceed to the attack of what is properly called 
Guadalupe. 

The landing of the enemy could be effedled no- 
where but at the bay of the Three Rivers, and at 
that of the Bailiff j or rather tl^ele two places 
would be moll favourable to the fuccefs of his en- 
terprife becaufe they would bring him nearer 
than any other to Fort St. Charles of the Bafle- 
terre, where he would have, lefs difficulties to en- 
counter. 

Let the enemy chufe whichever of thefe landings 
they pleafe, they will find nothing more than a 
fpot covered with trees, interfedled with rivers, hol- 
low ways, narrow paffes, and deep afeents, which 
they muft march over expofed to the French fire. 
When, by the fuperiority of their forces, they 
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® xiii ^ furmounted thefe difficulties, they will be 
Wy^ flopped by the eminence of the great Camp. This 
is a platform fufrounded By nature with the river 
Galleon, and with dreadful ravines, to which arc 
has added parapets, barbettes, flanks, and embra- 
fures, to dircdl the artillery in the mod advanta- 
geous manner. This intrenchment, though for- 
midable, muft be forced. It is not to be imagined 
that an intelligent general would ever leave fuch a 
poft as this behind him : his convoys would be too 
much expofed, and he could not get up what 
would be neceffary for carrying on the fiege of Fort 
St. Charles without much difficulty. 

If thofe who were firft employed in fortifying 
Guadalupe, had underftood the art of war, or 
even been only engineers, they would not have 
failed chufing the pofition between the river Cenfc 
and the river Galleon, for crefting their fortifi- 
cations. The place then would have had towards 
the fea-fide a front, that would have inclofcd a 
harbour capable of containing forty fail of (hips, 
which would have annoyed the enemy’s fleet, with- 
out being thcmfelves in the lead expofed. The 
fronts towards the rivers Galleon and Cenfc would 
have been inacceffible, being placed upon the fum- 
mit of two very deep afcents. The fourth front 
would have been the only place open to an at- 
tack ; and it would have been an cafy matter to 
drengthen that as much as might have been thought 
proper. 

By chufing the prefent poficion of fort St. Charles, 
the works, which were condrudled there, ought at 

lead 
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kaft to have flanked each other from the fea and 
from the heights. 3ut the principles of fortifica- 
tion were- fo much negkclcd,, that the fire was 
pointed entirely in a wrong dtreilion, that the in- 
ternal works were in all parts ppen to the view, 
and th^t the.rcvetemeiits might be battered from 
the bottom. 


m 
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Such .was, the conj:lition of Fort St. Charles, 
when in .1764 it was thought proper to put it in 
a ftate of defence. Perhaps, it might have been 
beft to deftroy it totally, and to place the fortifi- 
cations on the pofition juft pointed out. It was 
however thought ncceflaty to cover the bad fort 
conftrudtcd by unfkillful pcrfons, with out- works ; 
adding two baftlons towards the fea-fide *, a good 
covered-way, which goes all round, together with 
a glacis, partly cut and partly in a gentle flope ♦, 
two large places of arma "with re-entering angles, 
having each a good redoubt, and behind thefe 
good tenailles, >yjth caponieres and pofterns of 
communication with the body of the place j two 
redoubts, one on the prolongation of the ca- 
pital of one of the two places of arms, and the 
other at the extremity of an excelknt intrcnch- 
ment made along the river Galleon, the plat- 
form of which is defended by the cannon from 
another intrenchment made on the top of the 
bank of the other fide of the fame river-, large 
and deep ditches, a rcfervoir for Water, and a pow- 
der magazine, bomb proof ; in a word, a fufficient 
quantity of jvotks under ground to lodge a third 
part of the gsirrifon. All thefe outworks well con- 
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trived being added to the fort, will enable an 
adive and experienced commander to hold out a 
fiege of two months, and perhaps more. But 
whatever may be the refiftance that Guadalupe 
can oppofe to the attacks of the enemy, it is time 
to pals on to St. Domingo. 

This iflancl is lixty leagues in length ; its main 
breadth is about thirty ; and its circumference 
three hundred and fifty, or fix hundred in coafting 
round the feveral bays. It is parted lengthways, 
from eaft to weft, by a ridge of mountains, covered 
with woods, which, rifing gradually, exhibit the 
fineft profped imaginable. Several of thefe moun- 
tains were formerly full of mines, and, perhaps, 
are fo ftill j .others are fit for culture. Almoft all 
of them form delicious and temperate vallies ; but 
in the plains, where the foil is very fertile, the 
air is fo fcorching hot as to be almoft intolerable, 
efpecially in thofe places by the fea-fide where the 
coaft runs narrow, between the water and the back 
of the mountains, and is expofed to a double re- 
flexion of the fun, both from the rocks and the 
waves. 


Spain was the foie proprietor of this large pof- 
felTion, when fome Englilh and French, who had 
been driven out of Sr. Chriftopher’s, took refuge 
there in 1630. Though the Ibuthern coaft, where 
they firft fettled, was in a manner forfaken, they 
confidered, tha| being liable to be attacked by a 
common enemy, it was but prudent to lecure a 
retreat. For this purpofe they pitched upon Tor- 
tuga, a fmall ifland within two leagues of the great 
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one ; and twenty-five Spaniards, who ^ere left to 
guard it, retired on the firft fummons. 

The adventurers of both nations, now abfolute 
matters of an ittand eight leagues long and two 
broad, found a pure air, but no river, and few 
fprings. The mountains were covered with valu- 
able woods, and; the fertile plains only wanted the 
hand of the cultivator. The northern coaft ap- 
peared to be inaccefllble ; but the fouthern had an 
excellent harbour commanded by a rock, which 
required only a battery of cannon to defend the 
entrance of the idand. 

This happy fituation foon brought to Tortuga a 
multitude of thofe people who are |n fearch either 
of fortune or liberty. The mott moderate applied 
themfelves to the culture of tobacco, which grew 
into repute, while the more aftive went to hunt 
the buffaloes at St. Domingo, and fold their hides 
to the Dutch. The mott intrepid went out to 
cruize, and performed fuch bold exploits as will 
be long remembered. 

This fettlement alarmed the court of Madrid. 
Judging by the Ioffes they had already futtained, 
of the misfortunes they had ftill to expeft, they 
gave orders for the deftrudion of the new co- 
lony. The general of the galleons chofe, for 
executing his conimiffion, the time when the brave 
inhabitants of Tortuga were out at fea or a hunt- 
ing, and with that barbarity which was then fo fa- 
miliar to his nation, carried off or put to the fword 
all thofe who were left at home. He then with- 
drew, without leaving any garrifon, fully perfuaded 

that 
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® * precaution was needlefs, after the ven* 

u-- v ~w geance he had taken. But he foon found that 
cruelty is not the method to fecure dominion. 

The adventurers, informed of what had pafred 
at Tortuga, and hearing at the fame time that a 
body of five hundred men, dcftined to harrafs them, 
was getting ready at St. Domingo, judged that the 
only way to efcape the impending ruin, was to 
put an end to that anarchy in which they lived. 
They, therefore, gave up pcrfonal independence 
to focial fafety, and made choice of one Willcs to 
be at their head.; an Englifliman who had diftin- 
guilhed himfelf on many occafions by his prudence 
and valour. Under the guidance of this chief, 
at the latter. end of 1638, they retook an ifland 
which they had poflelTed for eight years, and for- 
tified it, that they might not lofe it again. 

Th« French foon felt the effefts of national 
partiality, Willes, having fenc, for as many of his 
countrymen as would enable him to give laws, 
treated the reft as fubjcfts; Such is the natural 
progrefs. of dominion •, in this mahncr moft mo- 
narchies have been formed. Companions in exile, 
war, or piracy, have chofen a leader, who foon 
ufurps the authority of a matter. At firft he 
Ihares the power or the fpoils with the ftrongeft ; 
till the multitude, crufhed by the few, embolden 
the chief to affume the whole power to himfelf ; 
and then monarchy degenerates into defpotifm. 
But fuch a feries of revolutions can only take 
place in many years in great dates. An ifland 
of fixteen leagues fquare is of foo much confe- 
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quence to be peopled with flaves. The commander ® 
De Ppincy, governor-general of the Windward 
iflancls, being informed of the tyranny of Willes, 
immediately fent forty Frenchmen from Sr. Chrif- 
topher’s, who collc£tcd fifty more on the coaft of 
St. Domingo. They landed at Tortuga; and, hav- 
ing joined their countrymen on the ifland, they 
all together fummoned the Englilh to withdraw. 
The Englifh, difconcerted at fuch an unexpe< 5 ted 
and vigorous a 61 ;ion, and not doubting but fo much 
haughtinefs was fupported by a much greater 
force than it really was, evacuated the ifland, and 
never returned. 

The Spaniards were not fo traftable. They 
fuffered fo much from the depredations of the 
pirates which >vcre daily fent out from Tortuga, 
that they thought their peace, their honour, and 
their intereft, were equally concerned in getting 
that ifland once more in their owrt power. Three 
times they recovered k, and were three times 
driven out again. At laft it remained in the 
hands of the French, in 1659, and they kept it 
till they were fo firmly cllabiiftied at St. Domingo, 
as to difregard fo fmall a fettlement. 

Their progrefs, however, was but flow, and 
they fil'd drew the attention of the mother- country 
in 1665. Huntfmen, indeed, and pirates were 
continually fecn hovering about from one ifland to 
another ; but the number of planters, who were 
properly the only colonifts, did not exceed four 
hundred. The government was fcnfible how ne- 
ceflary it was to multiply them *, and the care of 

this 
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B 0^0 k: this difficult wprk was committed to a gentleman 
1, . — ^ 1 of Anjou, named Bertrand Dogeron. 

Mnfures This nia,n, whorp , nature had formed to be 
theFiench great in himfelf, independent of the fmiles or 
thiroiiony ^rowns .of fortune, had I'crvcd fifteen years in the' 
advanta- marines, when he went over to America in 1656. 

With the beft-contrived plans, he failed in his 
firft attempts but the fortitude he fhewed in his 
misfortunes made his virtues the more confpicu- 
ous ; and the expedients he found out to extricate 
himfelf, heightened the opinion already entertained 
qf his genius. The efteem and attachment, he had 
infpired the French with at St. Domingo and 
Tortuga, induced the government to intruft him 
with the care of direding, or rather of fettling, 
that colony. 

The execution of this projed was full of diffi- 
culties. It was neceflary to fubdue a lawlefs crew, 
who, till then, had lived in a ftate of the moft 
abfolute independence •, to reconcile to labour a 
troop of plunderers, who delighted only in rapine 
and idlencfs j to prevail upon men accuftomed to 
trade freely with all nations, to fubmit to the pri- 
vileges of an exclufive company formed in 1664, 
for all the French fettlements. When this was 


cfFeded, it then became neceflary to allure new in- 
habitants into a country which had been traduced 
as a bad climate, and which was not yet known to 
be fo fertile as it really was. 

Dogeron, contrary to the general opinion, was 
in hopes he fhould fucceed. A long iniercourfe 
with men he was to govern, had taught him how 

they 
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they were to be dealt with j and his fagacity could 
fuggeft, or his honcft foul adopt no method of en- 
gaging them, but what was noble and juft. The 
free-booters were determined to go in fearch of 
more advantageous latitudes j he detained them, 
by relinquifliing to them chat (hare of the booty 
which his poft entitled him to, and by obtaining 
for them from Portugal commifllons for attacking 
the Spaniards, even after they had made peace 
with France. This was the only method to make 
thefe men friends to their country, who otherwife 
would have turned enemies, rather than have re- 
nounced the hopes of plunder. The buccaneers, 
or huntfmen, who only wilhed to raife a fufficiency 
to ereft habitations, found him ready to advance 
them money without intereft, or to procure them 
fome by his credit. As for the planters, whom he 
preferred to all the other colonifts, he gave them 
every poflible encouragement within the power of 
his inJuftrious adivity. 

These happy alterations required only to be 
made permanent. The governor wifely confidered, 
that women could alone perpetuate the happinefs 
of the men and the welfare of the colony, by pro- 
moting population. There was not one female on 
the new fettlement. He therefore fent for fome. 
Fifty came over from France, and were foon dif- 
pofed of at a very high price. Soon after, a like 
number arrived, and were obtained' on ftill higher 
terms. This was the only way to gratify the mofe 
impetuous of all pafllons without quarrels, and to 
propagate the human race without bloodflacd. All 
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the inhabitants expected to have female companions 
from their own country, to alleviate and to (hare 
their fate. But they were difappointed ; none 
were afterwards fent over, except abandoned wo- 
men, who ufed to engage themfclves for three 
years in the fervice of the men. This method of 
loading the colony with the refufe of the mother- 
country, introduced fuch a profligacy of manners, 
that it became neceflary to put a flop to fo dange- 
rous an expedient, but without fubftitutinga better. 
By this neglefl, St. Domingo loft a great many 
honeft men, who could not live happy there, and 
was deprived of an incrcafc of population, which 
might have proceeded from the colonifts, who ftill 
preferved their attachment to the ifland. The co- 
lony has long felt, and, perhaps, feels to this day, 
the effeds of fo capital an error. 

Notwithstanding this error, Dogeron found 
means to increafe the number of planters to fifteen 
hundred in four years time, when there we^e only 
four hundred at his firft coming. His fuccefles were 
daily increafing*, when they were fuddenly ftopped, 
in 1670, by an infurredion, which put the whole 
colony in a ferment. He was not at all cenfured 
for this unfortunate accident, in which he cer- 
tainly had not the lead lhare. 

When this worthy man was appointed by the 
court of France to the government of Tortuga and 
St. Domingo, he could only prevail upon the in- 
habitants to acknowledge his authority, by giving 
them hopes that the ports under his juriftlidion 
Ihould be open to foreigners. Yet fuch was the 
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afcendcnt he gained over their minds, that by de- 
grees he eftablilhed in the colony the exclufive 
privilege of the company which in time engrofled 
the whole -trade. But this company became fo 
elated with profperity, as to be guilty of the in- 
juftice of felling their goods for two-thirds more 
than had till then been paid to the Dutch. So 
deftrudlive a monopoly revolted the inhabitants. 
They took up arms *, and it was but a year after, 
that they laid them down, upon condition that all 
French Ihips (hould be free to trade with them, 
paying hve per cent, to the company at coming in 
and going out. Dogeron, who brought about this 
accommodation, availed himfelf of thaccircumftance 
to procure two Ihips, fcemingly deftined to convey 
his crops into Europe, but which in fadl: were more 
the property of his colonifts than his own. Every 
one (hipped his own commodities on board, allow- 
ing a moderate freight. On the return of the 
veflel, the generous governor caufed the cargo to 
be expofed to public view, and every one took, 
what he wanted, not only at prime-coft, but upon 
truft, without intereft, and even without notes of 
hand. Dogeron had imagined he (hould infpire 
them with fentiments of probity and greatnefs of 
foul, by taking no other fecurity than their word. 
He was cut off by death in the midft of thefe pa- 
rental offices, in 1673 ; leaving no other inheri- 
tance than an example of patriotifm, and of every 
humane and facial virtue. 
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His nephew Poiiancey fucceeded father to ‘the 
duties than to the honours of his pl^e. With the 
fame qualifications as Dogeron, he was not lagreat 
a man j becaule he followed ’ his fteps more from 
imitation than from natural difpofition. Yet the 
undifcerning multitude placed an equal confidence 
in both ; and both had the honour and happinefs 
to eftablilh the colony upon a firm footing, with- 
out laws and without foldiers. Their natural gobd 
fenfe, and their known integrity, determined all 
differences to the fatisfaftion of both parties j and 
public order was maintained by that authority* 
which is the natural conicquence ofperibnal merit. 

So wife a conftitution could not be lafting ; it 
required too much virtue to make it fo. In 1684 
there was fo vifible an alteration, that, in order to 
cflablifh a due fubordination at St. Domingo, two 
adminiftrators were called in from Martinico, where 
good policy was already in a great meafure fettled. 
Thefe legiflators appointed courts of judicature in 
the feveral diftrids, accountable to a fuperior’ 
council at Little Gouave. In procefs of time this 
jurifdidion growing too extenfive, a like tribunal 
was erected in 1702, at Cape St. Francis, for the 
northern diftrifts. - - 

All thefe innovations could hardly be intro- 
duced without Ibme oppofition. It was to bt' 
feared that the hunters and pirates, who compofed 
the bulk of the people, aveffe Trom the reftraints 
that were going to be laid upon them, would go 
over to the Spaniards and to Jamaica, allured by 
the profpe< 5 l of great advantages. The planters 
5 themfelves 
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themfelves were under fomc temptation of this B 0^0 K. 
kind, as their trade was clogged with fo many re- ^ 

ftridions, that they were forced to fell their com- 
modities at a very low price. The former were 
gained by perfuafions •, the latter by the prolped 
of a change in their fuuation, which was truly 
defperate. 

Skins had been the firft article of exportation 
from Sr. Domingo, as being the only things the 
buccaneers brought home. Tobacco was afterwards 
added by the culture of lands j and it was fold to 
great advantage to all nations. This trade was 
foon confined by an exclufive company ; which, 
indeed, was in a fliorc time abolilhed, but with 
no advantage for the fale of tobacco, fince that 
was farmed out. The inhabitants, hoping to meet 
with fome indulgence from government, as a re- 
ward for their fubmiffion, offered to give the king 
a fourth part of all the tobacco they fhould lend 
into the kingdom, free of all charge, even of 
freight, upon condition they fhould have the en- 
tire difpofal of the other three-fourths. They 
made it appear, that this method would bring in 
a clearer profit to the revenue than the forty fols * 
per cent, which were paid by the farmer. Private 
interefts oppofed fo reafonable a propofal. This 
Inftance of feverity exafperated the colonifts; and, 
fortunately for them, they applied themfelves 
wholly to the culture of indigo and cocoa. Cotton 
was a very promifing article, becaufe it had in 
former times gre.uly enriched the Spaniards *, but 

they 
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® xin **■ ^P’ reafon is not known •, 

and in a few years not a Tingle cotton plant was to 
be Teen. 

Till then the labours had all been performed by 
hirelings^ and by the pooreft of the inhabitants. 
Some fuccersful expeditions againft the Spaniards, 
procured them a few negroes. The number was 
increai'ed by two or three French fhips, and much 
more by prizes taken from the Englifh during the 
war of i688 i by an invafion of Jamaica, from 
whence the French brought away three thoufand 
blacks, in 1694. Without Haves, the culture of 
•fugar could not be undertaken ; but they alone 
were not fufficient. Money was wanting to ereft 
buildings, and to purchafe utenfils. 1 he profit 
Tome inhabitants made with the frec-booters, who 
were always fuccefsful in their expeditions, enabled 
them to employ the flaves. They therefore under- 
took the planting of thofe canes, which convey the 
gold of Mexico to nations whofe only mines are 
fruitful lands. 

But the colony, which, though it had loft fome 
of its Europeans, had ftill made a progrefs to the 
north and weft, amidft the devaftations that preced- 
ed the peace of Ryfwick, was yet but little ad- 
vanced to the fouth. This part, which includes 
fifty leagues of fea-coaft, had not a hundred in- 
habitants, all living in huts, and all extremely 
wretchedi 1 he government could fix upon no 
better expedient, to make Ibme advantage of lb ex- 
tcnfive and fo fine a country, than to grant, in 
1698, for the fpace of thirty years, the property 
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of it to a company, which took the name of St. ® ^ k 

Louts. This company, in imitation of Jamaica and ^ 
Curaflbu, was to open a contraband trade with 
the Spanifh continent, and to clear the vaft traft 
of land included in the grant. This laft object, as 
it was the mofl: important, was foon the only one 
that was attended to. 

To advance the improvement of agriculture, the 
company freely granted lands to all who applied 
for them. Each perfon, according to his wants 
and abilities, obtained flaves that were to be paid for 
in three years ; the men at the ra.te of fix hundred 
livres*; and the women at the rate of four hun- 
dred and fifty livres -j-. The fame credit was al- 
lowed for mcrchandifc, though it was to be deli- 
vered at the market price. The company engaged 
to buy up all the produce of the lands at the fame 
rate as thofe commodities were fold for in the other 
parts of the ifland. The fociety, which made fo 
many conceflions, had no other compenfations for 
them but the excluTive right of buying and felling 
through the whole territory affigned to them. Even 
this dependence, opprefllve to the colonift, was 
ftill alleviated by allowing him to take, where he 
plealed, whatever he was left in want of, and to 
-pay out of his provifions whatever he might have 
occafion to buy. 

The monopolifi, as a torrent that is loft in the 
abyfs itfelf has made, works his own ruin by his 
ntpacioiifnefs, by draining the country where hd 
eicreifes his' tyranny. I'his mifmanagement of the 

P 2 opprefifor, 
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® xm ^ oppreflbr, , the dejeftion, of the opprelTed, both 
concur to check finduftry and trade in Rates fub- 
jedted to exclyfive privileges. The company of 
St, Louis affords, an inftance, among many others, 
of the ill cffedts of luch private combinations. It 
was ruined by the knavery and extravagance of its 
agents ; nor was the territory committed to its 
care, the better for all ihefe Ioffes. The planta- 
tions and people that were found there, when tlie 
company gave up her rights to the government 
in 1720, wcie chiefly owing to the contraband 
traders. 

Misfor- j.j. ^^5 during the long and bloody war begun 

tunes that rTr. nr 1 !• 

happen to On account of the Spanilh luccefnon, that this at- 

thecoiony. towards the improvement of 

the colony. It might have been expeded to have 
made a fpeedy progrefs, when tranquillity was re- 
ftored to both nations by the- peace of Utrecht. 
Thefe happy profpeds were blafted by one of 
thole calamities which it is not in the power of 
man to forefee. All the cocoa-trees upon the co- 
lony died in 1 7 1 5. Dogeron had planted the firfl 
in 1665. In procefs of time they had increafed-, 
efpecially in the narrow valleys to the weftward. 
There were no lefs than twenty thoufand upon 
fome plantations j fo that, though cocoa fold for no 
more than five fols * a pound,, it was become a 
plentiful Iburceof wealth. 

Cultivations of greater importance amply 
compenlatcd this }ofs, when the colony was threa- 
tened vviih a total fubverfion. A confidcrable 

number 
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number of its inhabitants, who had devoted 
twenty or thirty years labour in a burning climate, 
to lay up a competency to fpend a comfortable 
old age in their native country, were returned to 
it, with a fufficient fortune to enable them to dif- 
charge their debts and purchafe eftates. Their 
commodities were paid them in bank notes, which 
proved iifelefs to them. This fatal calamity 
obliged them to return poor into an illand from 
whence they had departed ricii ; and reduced them 
in their old age, to folicit places, as ftevvards to 
the very people who had formerly been their fer- 
vants. The fight of fo many unfortunate perfons, 
infpired a general deteftation, both of Law’s 
fcheme, and of the India company, which was 
confidered as accountable for this ill-concerted pro- 
jed of finance. This averfion, raifed by mere com- 
panion, was foon ftrengthened by very confider- 
able perfonal interefts. 

In 1722, agents came from the India company, 
which had obtained an exclufive grant of the 
negro trade, on condition that they (hould furnifti 
two thoufand negroes yearly. This was evidently 
a double misfortune for the colony, which could not 
exped to get above one-fifth of the flaves they 
wanted, and forefaw that thofe would be fold at an 
extravagant price. Their difeontent broke out into 
?ds of the greateft violence. Some commifiaries, 
who, by their infolent behaviour, bad greatly 
heightened the dread naturally conceived of all 
monopoly, were forced to repafs the feas. The 
buildings where they tranfaded their bufinefs were 

P 3 burnt 
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burnt to the ground. The fhips that canid to 
them from Africa, were either dcnidd adrhitfance 
into the harbour, or not fuffered to difpofe of their 
cargoes. The chief governor, who endeavoured 
to oppofe thefe difturbances, faw his authority 
defpired, and his orders difobeycd, as they were 
not enforced by any compulfive power : he ivas 
even put under arreft. Every part of the ifland 
refbunded with the clamours of fedition, and the 
noife of arms. It is difficult to fay how far thefo 
cxccffcs would have been carried, had nor gov'crn- 
ment had the prudence to make conccffions. This 
extreme confulion lafted two years. At length, 
the inconveniericieS refulting from anarchy dif- 
pofed the minds of all parties to peace, and tran- 
quillity was rettored without having rccouifc to 
violent meafures. 

From that period, no colony ever fb much im- 
proved its time as that of Sr. Domingo. It ad- 
vanced with the utmoft rapidity to a profperous 
ftatc. The two unfonurate wars which annoyed 
its Teas, have only ferved to comprefs its ftrength, 
which has incteafed the more fince the celfttion of 
hoftilities. A wound is foon healed when the con- 
ftitution is found. Difeafes themfelves arc a kind 
of remedies, which, by the cXpulfion of the vitiared 
humours, add new vigour to a rnbuil: habit of 
body. They feftore the equilibrium of the whole 
frame, and impart to it a iborc regular and uni- 
form motion. So war feem’s to ftrengihen and 
fupport national fpirit in riiany Hates of Europe, 
which might be enervated and corrupted by the 

profperity 
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pro/pejrity of commerce, and the enjoyments of 
luxury. The immenfe loflcs which almofl equally » , — 
attend vidory and defeat, excite indufery and 
quicken labour, Natioiis vdll recover their former 
fplemiour, provided thejr rulers v/ill let them 
follow their own bent, and not pretend to dired 
their lleps. This principle is peculiarly appli- 
cable to France, where nothing more is requifite 
to profperity than to give a free courfe to the acti- 
vity of the inhabitants. Wherever nature leaves 
them at full liberty, they fucceed in giving her 
powers their full fcope, St. Domingo affords a 
ftriking inftance of what may be expedccl from a 
good foil and an advantageous fituation, in the 
hands of Frenchmen. 

This colony has i8o leagues of fea-epaft, lying Prefent 
to the north, the weft, and the fouth. The fou- colony?*"* 
them part extends from cape liburon, to the 
point of Cape Beata, which takes in about fifty 
leagues of coaft, more or lefs confined by the 
mountains. The Spaniards had built two large 
towns in that part, at the time of their profperity, 
but forfbok them in their decline. The vacant 
towns were not immediately occupied by the 
French, who might npt think themfelves in fafety 
lb near the town of Sc. Domingo, where was cen- 
tered the chief force of the nation upon whole 
ruins they were rifing. Titcir privateers, who 
commonly alTembled at the little ifland called 
Vache Illand, to cruize upon the Caftilians, and 
divide their fpoils, emboldened them to begin a 
lettlement on the neighbouring coaft in 1673. It 

P 4 was 
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w^s foon deftroyed, and was ' not relumed tHTa 
cpnfiderable time after.. The company appointed 
IQ fettle and extend this colony might be of fome 
Icrvice to it j but- the progrefs it made was chiefly 
owing to the Englifli of Jamaica, and tl^e Dutch 
of CuraflTou; i;frho» having relolvcd to carry ahnofl; 

their flaves to^ this place, bought up the pro- 
duce of a land which they themfelves contributed 
to improve. The merchants of France have at 
length become informed ; and fince the year 1740, 
they frequent that part which is the moft diftant of 
the colony, though the failing out of this road is 
fometimes very tedious artd difficult, on account of 
the winds. 

The fettlement that lies to windward of the 
reft, ia called Jaquemel. Though of a pretty long 
ftanding, it contains but forty-two houfcs. The 
foil of this and the neighbouring fettlements is lb 
hemmed in by the mountains, that no great degree 
pf opulence is to be expeded from it ; but, in ano- 
ther view, it merits the attention of government. 
It lies very conveniently for the reception of any 
troops or warlike ftorcs, which the mother-country 
might choofe'to convey to the colony in tinte of 
war, and which would run great rifques in taking 
■fhe north fide ; that being the ■ natural and con- 
ftant ilation of the enemy’s fquadrons. Jaquemel 
niay alfo be of great fervice in another view. The 
little Dutch. ifland of Curafibu affords in rimes of 
hoftilitics an inexhauftible ftore of provifions. 
Their privateers being ftrong and bold enough 
|o beat the little privateers of Jamaica, the only 
3 Englilh 
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Englifh vdTtHs that hav^* hitherto obftrudled their ® 
bpBrarions, liave poured an immenfef ftock of pro- 
vifions into the port of Jaquemel, during the late 
troubles. They will continue this fupply as long 
as is’ required, provided their landing is only fe- 
Gurcd by proper batteries, or' by the protection of 
a frigate or two. This place will fupply the wef- 
tern fide of St. Domingo, by a road of eight leagues 
only, which leads to Leogane and Port-au-Prince ; 
and the fouthern fide by fmall boats that can eafily 
range the coaft. 

While Jaquemel furnifhes the fupplies, St. 
Lewis is the defence of the ifland. This town, 
built in the beginning of the century, lies at the 
bottom of a bay, which makes a tolerable har- 
bour. It contains but forty houfes, and feems to 
be naturally deftined to perpetual poverty, wanting 
even the affiftance of art to fupply its inhabitants 
with water fit to drink. Some Jews, who live with- 
out the gates of St. I.ewis, at length undertook to 
form an aqueduCl, which they engaged to conftruCt 
at their own expence. This place is the feat of 
government, and receives the few men of war 
which appear in thefe latitudes. This is the only 
advantage it has ; and it is by this it is able to pro- 
led the trade and wealth of Cayes, which lies ten 
leagues lower. 

This town feems to have been placed, as it were, 
foriuitoufly in the bottom of a lhallow bay, which 
grows more and more fo, and has but three chan- 
nels. The anchorage is fo confined and fo dan- 
gerous during the equinox, that ftiips which hap- 
pen 
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S xin ^ ^ frequently lofh 

It.— yL» The great quantity of mud brought thither by a 
torrent, called the Ibuth river, has mereafed to 
fuch a degree, that in thirty years time there will 
be no entrance. The canal, IbrniQd by the vici- 
nity of Vache ifland, is of no ufe, and only ob- 
ftruds the navigation. The creeks in thit. puce 
are the refort of the privateers of Jamaica.. As 
they cruize there without fails, and can obferve 
without being feen, they always have the advantage 
of the wind over fuch vefieib as are hindered by the 
violence and conftant courfe of the winds from 
pafiing above the ifland. If any men of war 
Ihould be forced to put into this bad harbour, 
the impolflbility of furmounting tliis obflacle atid 
that of the currents, in order to get to windwaid 
of the ifland, would oblige them to follow the 
track of merchant fhips. Doubling, therefore, one 
after another the point of Labacou, on account 
of the fhoals, thefe Ihips would get between the 
land and the enemy’s fire, with the difadvantage of 
the wind, and would infallibly be deftroyed by an 
inferior fquadron. 

The town of Cayes is not better than its har- 
bour. It contains 280 houfes, all funk into 
fwampy ground, and nioft of them furrounded 
with ftagnant water. The air of this fpot is foul 
and iinwholcfome •, and on this account, as well as 
the badiicfs of the harbour, it has often been 
\viflitd diat the trade with the mother-country 
could be transfcrred to St. Lewis. But the eflbrts 
t{ut have been made to e(fc^ thiS} have hitherto 
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bicn urifuccefsful and will for ever be fo, for very 
evident reafons. 

The town of Caycs is furroiinded with i plain 
nearly fix leagues long, and four and a half broad. 
The ground which is very even, extremely fruitful, 
and in every part fit for the culture of fugar, is 
well watered in many places, and may be fo every 
where. Nothing is wanting to make it rival the plain 
of the cape, but an equal number of flaves. Tliefc 
are daily incrcafing, and will foon multiply to fuch 
a number as to make the molt of this fertile fpot. 
So many advantages are an inducement to peidbns 
who crofs the f as merely in hopes of making a 
fpeedy fortune, to go direflly to Cayes. 

To pretend to thwart this partiality would be 
to retard to no purpofe the progrtfs of a good fet- 
tlement. Even the caprices of induftry Ibould be 
indulged by government. The Icaft uneafinefs in 
the trader creates diftruft. Political and military 
reafonings will never prevail againft thofe of in- 
tereft. The colonies are influenced by no other 
rule. Wherever there is the greateft plenty of 
fpecie, there they fettle. Trade is like a plant 
that only flourilhes in a foil of its own chufing. It 
difdains every kind of reftraint. Forbidding the 
trade of Cayes would be juft as abfurd a piece of 
tyranny, as ordering the dealers at a fair to quit 
their ftalls. 

All that the French miniftry could reafonably 
propofe, would be to fortify, and in fome mea- 
fure to render this place more wholefome. Bdtii 
ipight be effeded, by digging a ditch all round 

the 
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BOOK the town, and the rubbilh would ferve to fill up 
n , — . < the marlhes Within. The grourtd being raifed 
higlier by this contrivance, , v^ould conrcqifently 
grow drier j the water, which would be brought 
down by a gentle defcent from the river into this 
deep ditch, would,- by the afiiftance of fome forti- 
fications, fecurc the town from the attacks of the 
privateers j and would even afford a temporary 
defence, and allow time to capitulate with a 
fquadron. 

Greater improvements might fiill be made. 
Why not allow a faftitious harbour to an impor- 
tant mart; which will foon be flopped ? The mer- 
chant fhips that fcek fhelter in what is called the 
Flcmifli Bay, lefs than two leagues to windward of 
Cayes, fcem to point out this fpot as the harbour ' 
that this tov/n ftands in want of. It would contain a 
confiderable number of men of war, fafc from all 
winds; would afford themfeveral careening places; 
would admit of their doubling the Vache Ifland to 
windward, and enable them to carry on with the 
town along'fidd the coaft, an intercourfe ; which, 
being proteftcd by batteries properly difpofed, 
would intimidate the privateers. The only incon- 
venience is, that the fhip-worm is more apt tonn- 
jure the veffel in this place than in other parts ; on 
account of the nature of the bottom, and the calm» 
nefs of the fea. 

There is a fafer anchorage at the town of 
Coteaux; but it is only fit for fmall veffcls. The 
forclim trade which is allowed there in time 6f 

O 

war, and can fcarcc be prevented in time of peace, 

h-as 
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has rendered this port of confeqpence j which is, ® ^ 

however, almoft in a defencelefs ftate. Next to 
Cayes, this is the principal tpwp ppon the coall, 
where moft bufinefsis tranfadled. Its, territory, and 
the adjacent country, whofe produGions it con- 
fumes, abounds chiefly in indigo ; but very little of 
this is conveyed to France. 

The louthern.part terminates at Cape Tiburon, 

The little fettlcment that has been formed there, 
in lieu of a harbour, has only a road, in which the 
fca is conftantly rough ; but its fortifications are a 
protedion to fuch merchant (hips as are able to 
double the cape. It affords a retreat both to 
neutral fhips, which being purfued by pirates, 
have not been able to reach Jaquemel •, as well as 
to men of war, which may be in danger from the 
violence of the winds in thefe latitudes 5 or from 
the fuperior ftrength of an enemy’s fquadron. 

Though this coaft is the leaft of the three be- 
longing to the French colony of St. Domingo, 
and that on the laft day of December, 1766, it 
contained but 33,663 flavesj yet it is fo confider- 
aUe, that the mother-country may exped in time 
as great a produce from it as from the richeft of 
her Windward iflands. It is at prefent greatly cx- 
pofed from its vicinity to Jamaica i but in time it 
may be in a condition to threaten that bulwark of 
the Englilh, when qnce the lands are improved, 
the country well peopled, the fea-ports fortified 
and "defended, and when. once it has attained that 
degree of profperity to which a good adminiftration 
ought to bring it. 

In 
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jS o o In pafling from the fouth to tlie weft, the next fet- 
tkment is at C^pe Donng Mi^ra. It is at prefent fo 
weak, that in twenty leagues of fea-coaft, there arc 
not above fifty Europeans able to bear arms. And, 
indeed, a declaration of war is to them a fignal of 
retreat, although they ventured to remain in their 
habitations during the late hoftilities. But every 
inhabitant took care to provide a fubterraneous re- 
treat for himfelf and his Haves, whenever any pri- 
vateer i’ppeared. Notwithftanding this precaution, 
fcveral of their works have been furpriied and 
carried olf. 

'I’he next diftrid, known by the name of Ja 
Grande Anje^ or i'Anje de Jerer,ik^ is not fo lia- 
ble to thefe accidents. I'his town, fituated on a 
fifing ground where the air is pure, has fome good 
houfes, and feems to promife to be fuccefsful. The 
great plenty of its cotton and cocoa has induced fome 
jTJcrciiancs to trade there, and it is to this place 
that privateers, which cruize upon the coaft of 
Jamaica, Ining in rheir prizes. Culture and popu- 
lation have made fome progrefs, and promife much 
■more. 

The fame fuccefs is not to be expeded at Petit 
GuavS. This place, fo famous in the times of 
the free-booters, -is now only a heap of rums. Its 
former fpiendoar v/as owing to a road, where 
(lilps of ail burdens found excellent anchorage, 
conveniences for refitting, and a Ihelter from all 
.winds. As a harbour it would Hill be confiderablc 
prid frequented, were it not for the vicinity of Go- 
nave, and for the ftagnating waters of the river 
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Abaret, which is loft in the moraOTes, and renders B 
the air foul and unwhokfotne. 

Leooane, fituated within five leagues of Petit 
Guave, contains 317 houfes, which form a long 
fquare, and fifteen ftreets, fpacious and well laid 
out. It ftands half a league from the fea, in a 
narrow but fertile plain, well cultivated, and wa- 
tered with a great many rivulets. The inhabitants 
are extremely defirous of having a canal opened 
from the town to the anchorage, which would fave 
the inconvenience of land carriage. If it were 
advileable to have a fortified town on the weftern 
coaft, undoubtedly Leogane would claim the pre- 
ference. It ftands upon plain ground, is not com- 
manded by any eminence, nor can it be annoyed 
by any ftiips. But to fccure it from being fur- 
prifed, it Ihould be furrounded by a rampart of 
earth with a deep ditch, which might be filled with 
water without the leaft expence. This might be 
effeded at a much lei's expence, than the works 
which have been begun at Port-au-Prince •, and 
with w'hat fuccefs we muft now leave the reader 
to determine. 

The weftern part of the ifland was the firft that 
was cultivated by the French, that being at the 
greateft diftance from the Spanilh forces, which 
they had then reaibn to fear. This being in the cen- 
ter of the coafts in their pofleffion, the feat of go- 
vernment was fixed there. It was firft fettled at the 
Petit Guave, but they were foon difgufted with the 
barrennefs and unwholefomenefs of this fpot. It 
was then transferred to Leogane, and afterwards 
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BOOK to Port-au-Prince, which in 17-50 became the rcfi- 
dcnce of a fupcrior council, a commander in chief 
and an intendant. The place that was made choice 
of for the intended capital, is an opening about 
1400 toifes long in a diredt line, and commanded 
on both Tides. Two harbours, formed by fome 
iflets, have afforded a pretence for this injudicious 
choice. The harbour intended for trading veffels 
being now almoft filled up, can no longer admit 
men of war with Tafety ; and the great harbour de- 
figned for thele, being as unwIioleTome as the other, 
from the exhalations of the Imall idands, neither is 
nor can be defended by any thing againib a fupe- 
rior enemy. 

A SMALL fquadron might even block up a 
ftronger one in fo unfavourable a pofirion. Gonave, 
which divides the bay in two, would leave a free 
and fafe paffage for the fmaller fquadron •, the lea 
winds would prevent the other fquadron from get- 
ting up to it ; the land winds, by facilitating the 
exit ot the enemy’s Ihips from the harbour, would 
leave them the choice of retreating through either 
ot the outlets of St. Mark and Leogane ; and they 
would, all other circumftances being equal, always 
have the advantage of keeping Gonave between 
them and the French fquadron. 

But what would be the confcquence if the 
French fquadron fhould prove the wcakeft ? Dif- 
abled and purfued, it could never gain a fhelter 
that runs fo deep into land as Port-au-Prince, be- 
fore the conqueror had taken advantage of its de- 
feat. If the difabled Ihips fhould reach the place, 

nothing 
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nothing could hinder the enemy from purfuing ® ^ 

them almoft in a line, and even from entering the 
king’s harbour, where they woold take refuge. 

The beft of all ftations for a cruize is that where 
one may chufe whether one will accept or decline 
the fight, where there is but a fmall fpace to guard, 
where the whole njay be viewed from one central 
point, where a fafe anchorage may be found at 
every tack, where one may be concealed without 
going far, procure wood and water at pleafure, and 
fail in open fcas, in which there is nothing to fear 
but from fqualls. Thefe are the advantages that art 
enemy’s fquadron will always have over the French 
fhips at anchor in Port au-Prince. A Angle frigate 
might fafely come and bid them defiance, and be 
fufKcient to intercept any trading fliips that fhould 
attempt to go in or out without a convoy. 

Nevertheless, a harbour fo unfavourable as 
this hath determined the building of the town. It 
extends along the fea-fhore the fpace of 1200 toifes, 
that is, nearly along the opening which the fea , 
has made in the center of the weftern coaft. In 
this great extent, which runs in to the depth of 
550 toifes, are, as it were loft, 558 houfes or 
dwelling places, difperfed in 29 ftreets. The 
drainings of the torrents that fall from, the hills, 
render this place always damp, without fupplying 
it with good water. The inhabitants muft fend 
to a confiderable diftance to procure fome that is 
wholefome. Add to all this, the little fecurity 
there is in a place commanded on the land fide, 
and on the fea fide cafy of accefs in all parts. 

VoL. IV. Q. Even 
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® xin ^ iflands which divide the harbours 

would be fo far from defending the town from an 
invafion, that they would only ferve to cover the 
landing. 

This defcription, which will not be contradidled 
by any unprejudiced man acquainted with the 
place, plainly fhcws that the government has be- 
llowed too much attention on Port-au-Prince. It 
would be a fatal error obftinatcly to oppofe na- 
ture, and endeavour to defend by art a place that 
lies open to invafion on all fides. It would Hill be 
a greater one to colled: there the courts of julVice, 
troops, warlike ftores, provifions, the arfenal, in 
a word, all that conftitutes the fupport of a great 
colony, and at the lame time to leave it open to 
the enemy. This port ought merely to ferve for 
the embarkation of the crops gathered in the ad- 
jacent fields, and in the rich plain of the Cul-de- 
fac. This would only require a guard fufficient 
to prevent a furprize, and to fecure the retreat of 
the inhabitants, who will always be ready to aban- 
don a place, which mull inevitably furrender on 
the firfl: attack. 

Saint Mark will never be in a more flourifh- 
ing Hate than Port-au-Prince, This town is not 
very deep, but extends along the fliore, at the 
bottom of a bay crowned with a crefeent of hilb, 
which are only parted from the lea by a very fmall 
plain. Nature has left this interval of life and 
cultivation between the aridity of the mountains 
and the abyfs of the waters. But thefe hills, 
though barren, are not altogether ufclefs : they 

have 


7 
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have the property, which is found ih no other part ® ® 

bf the colony, of furnifhing as good free-ftone as 
any in Europe, and the coaft itfelf fupplies it with- 
out much labouf. With this ftone thfe town is 
built. It confifts of 154 hoUfes, formerly defended 
by an intrenchment of earth, which is now de- 
ft royed. 

St. Mark is a very trading place. All fuch 
commodities as are not fent to Port-au-Prince are 
brought thither, as likewife arc all the crops ga- 
thered from within the town to the mole of St. 
Nicholas. Tlie profperity of this place would be 
greatly increafed, if the plain of the Artibonite 
could be watered, which is naturally tod dfy, but 
would lurpaft the beft lands in fruitfulnefs* if this 
could be once etfeCled. 

1'he Artibonite takes its name from i river 
which divides it lengthways, almoft from one end 
to the other. The waters of this river confined 
by (luices, flow conrtantly on the higheft part of the 
plain. I he height of the bed of the river has 
long ago fuggefted the idea of dividing it, and it 
has been geometrically demonftrated that this is 
practicable luch confiderable advantages arc en- 
lightcncil nations able to obtain over nature itfelf. 

But a projetft, founded on mathematical knowledge, 
ought not to be cairied into execution without the 
utmoft caution. The impetuolity of the ftream, 
when fwelled by rains, and the foftnefs of the foil 
on which the river flows, make it very dangerous 
to make any alteration in the banks. The fniallcft 
outlet, injudicioufly made, would in a few moments 

0^2 opert 
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B K open fuch an enormous breach* as would make way 
for very alarming and deftru6tive inundations ovir 
a vaft tract of land. 

Nevertheless, all the proprietors are impa- 
tient to fee this great work undertaken. But ad- 
jniniftration muft judge whether private focieties, 
which folicic leave to procure conveniences of wa- 
ter that can only lirve to enrich their own grounds, 
would not be detrimental to the projed of water- 
ing the whole country. Rather than fuffcr public 
welfare to give place to private in tereft, the govern- 
ment Ihould affift thofe who cannot afford to con- 
tribute towards the general conveyance of water. 
They will foon be repaid by an increafe of one 
fixth in the produce of the colony. This increafe 
would be greater ftill, if a method could be de- 
vifed to drain that part of the coaft which is over- 
flowed in the waters of the Artibonite. Thus it is 
that the civilized man makes the earth fubfervient 
to his own ufe, by altering the courfe of the rivers. 
The fertility he imparts to the land can alone 
judify his conquefts, if indeed art and labour. 
Jaws and virtues, may be allowed in procefs of 
time to atone for the injuftice of an invafion. 

The weftern part of the colony, which on the 
laftday of December, 17 66, contained alone 83,080 
flaves, is feparated from the northern part by the 
mole of St. Nicholas, which lays on both coafts. 
At the head of the cape is a good, fafe, and com- 
modious harbour. It ftands diredly oppofne to 
- Point Maizi, in the ifland of Cuba, and i'eems na- 
turally 
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turally deftined by this pofition to become the ® 
moft important poll in all America for the conve- 
nience of navigation. The opening of the bay is 
1450 toifes broad. The road leads to the harbour, 
and the harbour to the bafon. All this great re- 
cefs is wholefome, though the waters of the fea 
are almofl: in a ftate of ftagnation there. The ba- 
fon, which feems as if made for the purpofe of 
careening, has not the inconvenience of clofe har- 
bours ; it is open to the weft and north winds j 
and yet, if they blow ever fo hard, they can never 
interrupt or retard any work that is done in the 
harbour. The peninfula where the harbour is fi- 
tuatcd, rifes gradually to the plains, which ftatul 
upon a very large bafis ; it feems, as it were, a 
fingle mountain, with a broad and flat top, de- 
fending with a gentle Hope to unite with the reft 
of the ifland. 

The mole of St. Nicholas was long neglcded 
by the inhabitants of St. Domingo. The bare hills 
and flat rocks it abounded with, afforded nothing 
worth their notice. The ufe which the Englifh 
made of it during the laft war, has rendered it of 
fome kind of confequcnce. 1 he French miniftry, 
inftrufted by their very enemies, fent over a num- 
ber of Acadians and Germans, who all periflied 
there with aftoniffi.ng rapidity. This is conftantly 
the fate that attends all new fettlements between 
the tropics. The few that have cut-lived the fatal 
elFcds of the climate, and thofe of difappoint- 
ment and poverty, are daily deferting the poor 
and barren foil of St. Nicholas. PolTibly the 

0^3 freedom 
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® ® freedom granted to foreigners to frequent th'S place, 

may put a ftop to emigration. Perhaps the fa- 
cility with which the cqlonifts may be able to clif- 
pofe of their crops and their cattle in conl'equence 
of this communication, may fix them upon the lands 
allotted to them. They afford, however, no com* 
mod I ties fit for Europe, except cotton. 

The next fettlement on the north coaft is called 
Port Paix. It owed its origin to the neighbour- 
hood of Tortuga, whofe inhabitants took refuge 
there when they forlbok that ifiand. The grounds 
were cleared lo eatly, that this is one of the 
healthieft fpots in St, Domingo, and has long fince 
attained the utmoft degree of richnels and popula- 
tion it is capable of ; but thefe are not very confi- 
derable, though induftry has been carried fo far 
as even to pierce through mountains for the con- 
veyance of water to moiften the grounds. They 
have very little fugar, and chiefly apply ihcmfelves 
to the culture of indigo, colfee, and cotton. Port 
Paix is on all fides fo difficult of accefs, that it is 
in a manner cut off from the reft of the ifland. 
The next fettlement to this retired place is Cape 
Eranfois. 

This town is built on the fide of an extenfive 
plain, twenty leagues long and four broad. Few 
lands are better watered -, but there is not one river 
where a floop can go up above three miles. All 
this great fpace is interfeded with ftrait roads, forty 
feet wide, and planted on both fides vv.th hedges 
pf citron- trees, thick enough to ferve as a fence 
againft the beafts. There are long avenues of 

tall 
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tall trees leading up to feveral habitations. It were ® 
to be wifhed fuch as thele had been planted along 
the roads : for they would not only have been 
ornamental, but would alfo have afforded a de- 
lightful (hade for travellers, and prevented that 
fcarcity of wood which is already complained of. 
Though the French had long been fenfible of tlie 
value of this foil, which is rich and fruitful be- 
yond dcfcription, they did not fet about cultivating 
it till the year 1670, when they had nothing to 
apprehend from the inroads of the Spaniards, who 
till then had continued in that neighbourhood with 
a confiderable force. The method that was taken 
of bringing thither the inhabitants of Santa Cruz 
and Sc. Chriftopher’s, haftened the progrefs of 
this fettlement. It now produces the greateft 
quantity of fugar of any place in the world. 

The plain, which is bounded to the north only 
by the fea, is terminated to the fouth by a ridge of 
mountains, which varies in depth from four to 
eight leagues. Few of them are very high j feve- 
ral of them may be cultivated to the very fummit, 
and they are all interfered at intervals with ex- 
ceeding fine plantations of coffee and indigo. In 
thefe delightful vales, all the fweets of fpring are 
enjoyed, without either winter or fummer. There 
are but two feafons in the year, and they are 
equally fine. The ground, always laden with fruits 
and covered with flowers, realizes the delights and 
riches of poetical defcriptions. Wherever we turn 
our eyes we are enchanted with a variety of ob- 
-jedb, coloured and reflected by the cleareft light. 

0^4 the 
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The air is temperate in the day-time j and the 
nights are conftantly cool. The inhabitants of the 
plain, upon which the I'un darts his moft powerful 
rays, repair to thefe mountains to breathe a cooler 
air, and allay their thirfl: with wholefome water. 
Happy the mortal who firft taught the French to 
fettle on this delicious fpot ! 

This man was one of tliofe whom the fpirit of 
intoleration in religious matters began to drive out 
from their native country. A Calvinift, named 
Gobin, went and reared the firft habitation at this 
cape. More houfes were built as the grounds were 
cleared. This fettlement had already made fuch pro- 
grels in the compafs of five and twenty years, as 
to excite thejealoufy of the Englifh. They joined 
their forces with thofe of Spain, and, attacking 
it both by land and fea, in 1695, they took, 
plundered, and reduced it to alhes. 

A GREAT advantage might have been made of 
this misfortune. Intereft, which is the primary 
founder of all colonies, had induced the inhabi- 
tants to chufe in a harbour that is three leagues in 
circumference, the foot of a hill for the portion 
of the cape, becaufe it was the place that lay 
moft convenient for the anchorage. This fitua- 
tion, however, being unwholefome, fhould have in- 
duced the colonifts to fettle fomewhere elfe. This 
circumftance they did not attend to, but rebuilt 
their town where it never ought to be built at all, 
in a bottom, in which the rays of the fun are 
rendered more fcorching by the refledion of the 
mountains ; and the wind can only come from the 
foaftover the marllies. Yet fuch is the richnefs of 
7 the 
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the adjacent country, that the town has always book 
profpercd, and increafed in buildings more and « ■ 

more pleafanc and beautiful. 

The cape is now cut by twenty-nine ftrait ftreets, 
into 226 clufters of houies, which amount to 8 to ; 
but thefc ftreets are too narrow, and having no 
(lope, are always dirty; for, as they are paved 
only in the middle, the kennels, which are not 
even on each fide, gather into puddles and common 
fliores, inftead of draining off the waters. 

Several fqoares have been planned in this city. 

That of Notre Dame, though an old one, is 
hardly levelled. It is a long fquare, with a foun- 
tain in the middle, which is often dry, for want of 
being properly fupplied. A church has been be- 
gun fome years fmee ; but its immenfe fize, the 
want of money, and the tedious importation of ftone 
from Europe, makes the woik go on very flowly. 

The fquare of Clugny, which is a regular one, was 
built from nccefiTity, to remove an oflTenlive morafs ; 
and the drying it up muft certainly contribute to the 
wholefomenefs of the air. The governor’s houfe, 
the barracks, and a royal magazine, are the only 
public buildings that attraft the notice of the curious ; 
but the humane obferver cannot avoid beholding 
with pleafure thofc foundations that are called the 
houfes of Providence. Moft of the P'rench, who 
firft come into the colony, are deftitute of refources 
and talents, and before they have acquired induftry 
to procure fubfiftence, become fubjedt to diforders 
that are often fatal. At the cape thefe helplefs 
diftrefied men are taken into two habitations, where 

the 
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the men and the women are feverally provided 
with every thing they want till they can get em- 
ployed. It is a difgrace that fiich an excellent in- 
ilitution has not been imitated in other places ; a 
neglefl: equally repugnant to humanity and good 
policy. 

It would be for the intereft of trade to erefl: in 
all colonies fuch hofpitable houfcs as thofe of Sr. 
Domingo. Thefe may be faid to be truly pious 
and divine inllitutions, as they are calculated for 
the prefervation of mankind. Whether it is ow- 
ing to this precaution or other circumftances, cer- 
tain it is, that fewer in proportion die at the cape, 
than in the other towns along the Tea coaft. The 
care that has been taken to purify the air by drain- 
ing the fens, the thorough clearing of the hills, 
the proximity of a plain almofl: completely culti- 
vated, all thefe circumftances have concurred to 
correft the noxious influence of an unhealthy fi- 
tuation. 

Thi harbour of the cape deferves to receive the 
rich produce of all the adjacent country ; and it 
is admirably well adapted to admit the (hips that 
come from Europe. The air is the beft in all the 
ifland. It lies open to none but the north-caft 
wind, and cannot even be hurt by this, the en- 
trance being full of reefs, which break the vio- 
lence of the waves. A (hip gets out very eafily, 
and icon launches into the open fea. 

Fourteen leagues to windward of the cape is 
Fort Diupliin, It was formerly a town, which 
was called Bayaha j but, fince it has been removed 

nearcf 
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nearer to the fea, has changed both its name and ® ^ 

place. The new town lies tn the inmoft center of 
a fpacious harbour, which has only one outlet, 
formed by a channel, 1 5C0 toifes long, and about 
100 broad. It is furrounded by a river to the weft, 
and terminated by the fea (bore on the eaft. The 
fort ftands on a very fmall peninfula to the north ; 
and on the fouthcrn fide is the plain. The town 
contains as yet but feventy houfei. It is at a fufii- 
cient diftance from the mountains, to be out of the 
reach of any hill that might refleft the heat ; but 
fome fens in the neighbourhood render the air un- 
wholefome. The fortifications are fufficient to 
keep a fquadron at bay for two or three days. 

Though this is fuch a fine and fafe harbour, the 
major part of the produce of its own plain is ftill 
fcnt to the Cape. The mals of tra.ie will always 
attract the lefs branches •, and great fea-ports will 
occafion the fmaller to be neglcded, and to de- 
cline. 

In 1720, the commodities of the whole colony Piodnce 
of St. Domingo amounted only to i ,200,000 pounds fa"tln of** 
weight of indigo, 1,400,000 of white fiigar, and thecolony. 
21,000,000 of raw fugar. The plantations were 
extended ; and in 1734, thofe of cotton and coffee 
were added. In 1754, the commodities of the 
colony were fold upon the fpot for 28,833,581 
hvres *. It is true they received from the mother 
country to the amount ol 40,628,780 livres f value 
of merchandife. But if the colony became in- 
debted, it was only to haften its profperity. The 

population 
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® ^ population of whites amounted then to 7758 men, 

Wy— . > capable of bearing arms j to 2525 women, either 
widows or married j to 781 young marriageable 
perfons j to 1691 boys, and 1503 girls, under 
twelve years of age. Among the blacks, or free 
mullattoes, were reckoned 1362 men fit to bear 
arms i 1626 widows, or married women-, 1009 
boys, and 864 girls, under twelve years of age. 
The manufadures were peopled with 79,785 
negroes; 53,817 negro women-, 20,158 negro 
boys, and 18,428 negro girls. Of raw fugar they 
worked 344 plantations, and 255 white fi.igar-, 
3379 of indigo; and there were cultivated 98,946 
cocoa trees; 6,300,367 cotton plants; and 
21,053,842 cafTia trees. The provifions of the 
colony were 5,520,503 banana trees ; 1,201,849 
plots of potatoes -, 226,098 plots of yams ; and 
2,8 .0,586 trenches of manior. The cattle did not 
exceed 63,454 horfes and mules, and 92,946 heads 
of horned cattle. 

Im 1764, St. Domingo had 8,786 white men 
able to bear arms ; of which, 4,306 lived in the 
north, 3,470 in the weft, and only 1,010 in the 
fouth. Thefc forces were increafed by 4,114 mu- 
lattoes, or free negroes, who \^ere enrolled. Of 
thefe there were 497 to the fouth, 2,250 to the 
weft, and 1370 to the north. 

The number of flaves was 206,000, men, wo- 
men and children, parcelled out as follows : 1 2,oco 
in nine cities, fome artificers, and fome employed 
in domeftic fervices ; 4000 employed in the fmalkr 
towns, in the tile and brick-kilns, pot houfes, lime- 
kilns, 
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kilns, and other neceflary handicrafts *, 1000 def- ® 
tined to the cultivation of proviQons and kitchen 
grounds -, and 180,000 refervcd for the care of 
commodities for exportation. Since this eftimate 
was made, about 15,000 negroes have been 
brought annually into the colony. Thcfe have 
not fupplicd the place of the dead, for that va- 
cancy was more than filled up by flaves fmuggled 
into the ifland *, nor have they been employed as 
fervants in the cities, where a lefs number is kept 
than formerly. Thcfe frelh negroes were all able- 
bodied men, and have been employed in the la- 
bours of the plantations, which they muft have 
greatly improved. Neither have the plantations 
received any injury by the fubftitutlng of fome ar- 
ticles in lieu of others. 

Instead of indigo, which began to yield but 
little on fome grounds that were too much ex- 
haufted, forty new fugar plantations have been 
formed. There are now 260 to the north, 197 
to the wefl, and 8+ to the fouth. The refining 
works have been increafed in ftill greater propor- 
tion than the plantations ; and the quantity of white 
fugar is almotl doubled. Cotton has increafed 
greatly in the valleys to the weft, and coffee pro- 
digioufly in thofe to the north. Some plantations 
of cocoa have been even formed in the woods of the 
great bay. Peace has reftored the old branches of 
trade, and opened new ones. Under her pro- 
tteftion every thing profpers j and flie cooftitutes 
the felicity of both worlds. 


We 
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BOOK We may affirm, from undoubted authority, that 
1^ — j in the courfc of the year 1767, there have been 
exported from this colony no lefs than 72,718,781 
pounds weight of raw fugar*, 51,562,013 pounds 
of white fugar i 1,769,562 pounds ot indigo i 
150,000 pounds of cocoa i 12,197,977 pounds of 
coirte ; 2,965,920 pounds of cotton; 8,470 parcels 
of hides in the hair ; 10,350 tanned hides ; 4,108 
calks of rum ; and 21,104 calks of molafles. 

This is the fum total of the produftions entered 
at the cuftom-houfes of St. Domingo, in 1767, and 
exported on board 347 Ihips fent from France. 
The goods taken in under fail, the overplus of 
the weight delivered in the payment of the fmug- 
gied blacks, cannot have carried away lefs than a 
fixth part of the produce of the colony, which 
mull be added to the known eftimate of her wealth. 
Since that period all the plantations are increafed, 
thofe of colFee trebled. 

Opinions differ as to the increafe it is ftill cap- 
able of attaining. Some think it may be doubled ; 
others rate it only at one third. All agree that the 
culture will Hill admit of great improvements, 
which may be expelled from the activity of the 
nation that is poirefled of fo improvcable a foil. 
But can fhe hope to reap the fruits of her labours ? Is 
it certain that Ihe will always preferve the property 
of them ? Thefe two queftions delerve a ferious 
difeuffion. 


The 
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The trade which the French of Sc. Domingo book 
carry on with their indolent neighbours, is of . . 
more confequence than it is generally thought to 
be. They fupply them with (lockings, hats, lin- „f st. Do- 
nens, guns, hard ware, and fome wearing apparel •, 
and receive in return, horfes, horned cattle both Spiiiianis 
for flaughter and for labour, fmoked beef and 
bacon, Ikins ; and laftly, twelve or fifteen hundred 
thoufand livres *, which the court of Madrid de- 
votes annually to the maintenance of the governor, 
the clergy, and the troops in the firft fettlement 
the Spaniards ever made in the new world, tx- 
cepting fome few Portugal pieces which retain a 
nominal value, far above their intrinfic worth, 
they have no coin but what they draw from their 
neighbours the Spaniatds. Revolutions only, which 
it is iirpoflible to forefee, can ever put a ftop to 
this intercourfe between the two nations that divide 
St. Domingo, and which is carried on both by 
land and Tea. H-re mutual wants prevail over 
natural antipathy •, or elfc the uniformity of climate 
(lifles thefc Iteds of divifion. 

It were to be wilhed that the French colonifis In wint 
were as certain of always keeping up their con- "olony can 
nedlions with Europe. Had the firft adventurers 
who went over to St. Domingo been in a condition ance oi iti 
to think of plantations, they would, doubtlefs, have 
feized upon that part of the illand which lies moft Euivpe. 
to windward •, which they might eafily have dene. 

The plains on that fide are large and fertile •, the 
land lies quite open to the ocean ; the coafts are 

fafe ; 
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® xm ^ harbours may be entered as foon as difeo- 

V, / vered, and one lofes fight of them the very day 
one fails out. The track is fuch, that no enemy 
can form any ambufeade j the coaft is unfit for 
cruifing j thefe latitudes are convenient for the Eu- 
ropeans, and the paflfage expeditious. But as the 
fcheme of the firft French navigators was to at- 
tack the Spanilh Ihips, and to carry on their hofti- 
lities on the gulph of Mexico, the poflcfllons they 
occupied in St. Domingo were lurrounded by 
Cuba, Jamaica, the Turks j by Tortuga, the Caicos, 
Gouava, and Lucayos iflands, where the roads lie 
concealed, and are the lurking places of the pri- 
vateers. They are alfo furrounded by a multitude 
of fand-banks and rocks, which make the progrefs 
of a ftiip flow and uncertain *, and by narrow feas, 
which muft give a great advantage to the enemy, 
either for landing, for blocking up, or for 
cruifing. 

Against fomany dangers, noeffeftual remedy 
will ever be difeovered, but a fquadron conftantly 
kept there in time of war, and always in motion. 
Whether it has been owing to inability in the go- 
vernment to afford this kind of protection to the 
colony, or to the negligence of the admirals, who 
have lain by inadive in the harbour with their 
armed vefiels ; certain it is, that hitherto the only 
plan of defence which could fecure the trade of St. 
Domingo, has never been purfued. 

If the miniftry and the navy fliould alter their 
principles and their condud, the firft thing to be 
done will be to proted the latitudes about the cape, 

where 
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where the navigators coming from France always 
enter in time of war, and generally too in ti i.e 
of peace. The neccfTity of reconnoitring the pro- 
montory of la Grange, fituated ten leagues higher 
up, brings thither Iwarms of privateers, who are 
feUlom difappointed. Two well-armed veffcls fta- 
tioned there, would eafily make themfclves mailers 
of that cruize. If, contrary to all expe<5lation, the 
enemy fliould bring a fuperior force, no doubt they 
would be obliged to yield to them, i but it would 
probably be only for a Ihort time. 

Having thus facilitated the entrance of fliips to 
the Cape, the next thing would be to fecure their 
going out i which might be effeded in the follow- 
ing manner. One of the two men of war, which 
Hiould always be Rationed in the harbour, would 
take feveral merchant- men under her convoy, fee 
them fafe out, and return within three or four days 
at furtheft. She would Icldom be in any danger, 
becaufe (hips of the line are hardly ever feen in 
thofe parts; nor could they be there without being 
obferved. 

While one part of the fquadron was employed 
in proteding the navigation of the north ; the other, 
and moll confidcrable part, would cover the other 
coafts of rhe colony. This would have its chief 
Illation at Port-au-Prince. Twoof its vcflfels mio;hc 
fail from thence to the Mole St. Nicholas, as dan- 
gerous a place for (hips going from the cape to 
the weft and fouth, as la Grange for thole that 
want to land at the cape. They lliould never pals 
the point of the Mole; the forces ftationed to the 
VoL. IV. R northward 
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® xm ^ northward ibould endeavour to fccur the fea as 
w— that place •, which is the more importanr, as 
all the armaments from New England going to Ja- 
maica mull be intercepted at this palTage they are 
obliged to make. The fquadron of Poit-au -prince 
fliould fuither be commilTioncd to fhew itlelt now 
and then to the Ibuthward of the illand, to prottdl: 
its own latitudes, and to convoy all homeward- 
bound fliips till they were got clear of the illand. 
It might even occafionally go and cruize upon 
Jamaica when it could be fpared. 

Having thus provided for the fccurity of the 
produce of the colony from the attempts of the 
enemy ; it is incumbent on the mother-country to 
take the neceflary meafures for preferving fo valu- 
able a property. 

In former times, the Spaniards, who ftill occupy 
difpiitfs half the ifland, were formitiable rivals. As foon 
between® as the French had made their appearance at St. 
theFiench Domingo, Warm contefts arofe between the two 
ards^atTt". oations. A fcw pfivatc and infignificant men ven- 
Domingo, turcd to go to war with a people armed under a 

It would be ^ ^ ^ 

neceflaiy regular authority. Thele men were acknowledged 

to fix tiie . ° . r L I I 

limits of by their country as foon as they were thought 

both co!o- ftrong enough to maintain themCclves in their ui'ur- 
sies. , 

pations. A comminder was fent to them, who 
bore the name of governor of Tortuga and St. 
Domingo ; which title was afterwards changed to 
that of governor-general of the Caribbee iflands. 
The brave man, who was firft appointed to com- 
mand thofe intrepid adventurers, caught their fpiiit 
to fuch a degree as to propofe to his court the 

conqueH: 
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conqueft of the whole ifland. He pledged his life ^ 

fur the fuccei's of the undertaking, provided they y— 
would fend him a fquailron Urong enough to block 
up the harbour of the capital. 

The minillry of Vorlailles, neg 1 t--‘'ting a prejeft 
which was in leality more pracci able than it ap- 
peared to them at a diliance, left the Frerch ex- 
pofed to continual hofiihties. Notwithllandiiigtliis, 
they always rcpull'cd them fuccefst'ully j and even 
carried dcvalluiion into the enemy’s country ; but 
thofe animofities kept up in tluir minds a ipirit of 
robbery and plunder, indilpw'eJ them for ui'cful 
labours, and ftopt tl.c progr. I'i of agriculture, 
which (hould be the ultimate end of every well- 
regulated colony, and the firlr objeft of every fo-^ 
ciety that is in the polfcflion of lands. The error 
which France had fallen into, in not feconding the 
ardour of the new colonifts for the conqucH of the 
whole iQand, had nearly occafioned her the lofs 
of that part of which fhe was already in polleirion. 

"While the French were engaged in carrying on 
the war of 1688, againll ail Europe, the Spa- 
niards and the Englilli, who both dreaded feeing 
them firmly eflablifhed at St. Domingo, united 
their forces to expel them. Their firfl: attempts 
gave them rcafin to cxpc< 5 f an entire fuccels ; when 
they quarrelled with each other, and fiom that 
time became irreconcileable enemies. Duc.ifl'e, 
who managed the colony with much lagacity anti 
great reputation, took advantage of their divifio.ns 
to attack them fucccHivcly. He firlt invaded 
Jamaica, whcie he dellroyei! every tluiig with lire 

R 2 and 
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and fword. From thence he was prepafing to 
turn his arms againll St. Domingo *, and would in- 
fallibly have reduced the whole ifland, had he 
not been flopped in this expedition by orders from 
his court. 

The houfe of Bourbon afeended the throne of 
Spain, and the French nation lofl all hopes of 
conquering St. Domingo. Hofliliiies, which had 
not even been fufpended there by the treaties of 
Aix-Ia Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Ryfwick, ceafed 
at lafl between people who could never be true 
friends to each other. The French fettlements, 
and even the planters, recovered their tranquillity. 
For fome time paft, their flaves, taking advantage 
of the national divifions, had fhaken off their 
chains, and removed into a diflrid where they 
found freedom and no labour. This defertion, 
which mufl naturally have increafed, was abated, 
by the Spaniards entering into a contract to bring 
home the fugitives to their neighbours, for the 
fum of 250 livres * a head. Although this agree- 
ment was not very fcrupuloufly obferved, it proved 
a powerful check till the diflentions that divided 
the two nations in 1718. At this period the 
negroes deferted their works in multitudes. This 
lofs induced the French to think of reviving their 
old projeft of expelling totally from the iQand fuch 
neighbours, who were equally dangerous from 
their indolence, as from their turbulent fpirit. 
The war did not lafl long enough to bring about 

this 
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this revolution. At the conclufion of the peace, 
Philip V. gave orders for the reftitution of all the 
fugitives that could be found. They were juft 
embarked, to be fent to their old mafters, when 
the people rofc and refcued them ; an aft which 
we could hardly difapprove, had they been prompt 
ted to it by humanity, rather than by national 
hatred. It will always be pleafing to fee people 
excited to rebellion on account of the flavery of 
the miferable negroes. Thofe who were refcued 
on this occafion, fled into inaccefTiblc mountains, 
where they have fince multiplied to fuch a degree, 
as to be able to afford a fafe retreat to all the 
Haves that can find means to join them. There, in 
confequence of the cruelty of civilized nations, 
they become as free and as favage as tigers j in ex- 
peftaiion, perhaps, of a chief and a conqueror, 
who may reftore the violated rights of mankind, by 
feizing upon an ifland which feems to have been 
intended for the Haves who till the ground, and 
not for the tyrants who water it with the blood of 
thofe viftims. 

The prefent fyftem of politics will not allow 
France and Spain to be at war with each other. 
Should any event occafion a rupture between 
the two nations, notwithftanding the compaft be- 
tween the two crowns, it would probably be but a 
tranfient quarrel, that would not allow time for 
projefting conquefts which muft foon be rettored. 
The enterprifes on both fides would, therefore, 
be confined to ravaging the country ; and in this 
cafe the nation that does not cultivate, at Icaft at 

R 3 St, 
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^xiu ^ would prove forn.idable, by its very 

j‘ poverty, to that which has already made ibme pro« 
grefs in the culture of its lands. A Caftilian go* 
vernor was fo fenfible of this, that he once wrote 
to ihc French commandant, that, if he forced him 
to an iiivafion, he v.ooKl dciliuy more in the com- 
pals of one leaffue, tlian the Fioiuh could, if they 
were to lay waft.- all the co-intry he commanded. 

Hemce it is detnonllrable, that, ifawarfliouKl 
break out in Europe between tlu fe two powers, 
tiic moil active of them ought to fuc for a neu- 
tr.iluy in favour of this iQaud. i'uhaps, it would 
be for the initieO. </f both, that it fl'.ould be totally 
in the haudo oi li.c lun.l laboiiDUs. But even 
thou"h tlie court of Madrid HiouKl rcfolve to re- 

t • 

hnquifli a territory Ahich is latlur a burthen to 
Spain, there are ftill n.any diflicuUics remaining. 
Great- Britain, who i-. now miftiefs of the fare of 
America, w'ould liandy confent tofucii an accefllon 
of wealth to her tiva). 

A MORE natural Icheme, and which ought to 
meet with no obllacle, w'ould be to fix the boun- 
daries of the two nations that lliare St. Domingo, 
This arrangement ought to have taken place on 
the accelTion of Philip V. to tire throne ; an event 
which gave the French pofleflions a degree of (la- 
bility and legal right they never had before. It 
might have been cxpeAed, that the nation which 
gave the other a king, (hould have Ripulated 
that all the territory lying between the coalls they 
inhabited to the north and fouth, fiiould remain 
under their domipion. More powerful intercAs 
I then 
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then claimed the attention of both parties ; and 
this difcufllon was referved for another period, 
which is never come. Not a fingle conference 
has ever been attempted to fettle this difficulty. 
This negleft has been the occafion of much blood- 
flied among the inhabitants. This fource of rage 
and difcord has filled every breaft j and at laft, in 
1 730, both nations took up arms to dellroy each 
other. The principal people of both colonics fuc- 
ceeded at that time in putting a ftop to inis d f- 
fcnfion, by a provifional convention ; but the fuc- 
cellbrs of thofe able and mod-,. rate men n ay net 
always have the lame authority, or the fame ii' o J 
fortune. The mofl; effcilual njethod would be to 
put an end for ever to this intefiine war, bj le- 
gally authenticating the refpedive property of bc;h 
parties. 

To efieft this with regularity and juRice, it 
would be proper to go as far back as the year 
1700. At this period, both nations being upon 
friendly term.s, remained the juft owners of the 
lands they then polfeHed. 7 'he encroachments 
made during the courfe of this century, by the 
fubjeds of one of the crowns, are the encroach- 
ments of individuals upon each other j they are 
not become lawful potrefibrs by being tolerated ; 
and the rights of both powejs are Ibll the larre, 
fince they have not been abrogated, diredly or in- 
dircdly, by any convention. 

But it is certain, from inconteftable fads, th,/., 
in the beginning of this century, tlic Frcnc'i pe.;- 
feffions, which are now bounded on the north, i i 

R 4 
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coafl: by the river of Maflacre, extended then to 
fiver Yague. Thofe of the fouthern coaR, 
which had been carried on as far as the point of 
Cape Beata, have been contrafted, in procefs of 
tinie, to the inlet of Pitre. This revolution has 
been iiifenfibly brought about, and is the natural 
conicqucnce of the ceconomical i'yftem of the two 
neighoouring nations. The one which has applied 
itfelt chiefly to agriculture, has collefted all its 
pofleflions towards the moft frequented ports, where 
the produce might be moft readily difpofed of. 
The other, whofe fubjefls were fliepherd^ rather 
than planters, wanting more room for the breeding 
of cattle, have feized upon all the forfaken lands. 
The paftures have naturally been enlarged, and 
the fields contradled, or at leaft brought clofer to- 
gether. But it is not reafonable that the moft in* 
duftrious nation, that which does moft good to the 
ground by improving it, ftiould be plundered by the 
other, which only wanders about and confumes 
without propagating. 

It would not be lo eafy to fix the boundaries of 
the French in the inland parts ; the frequent and 
daily revolutions that have happened there, having 
occafioned much uncertainty and confufion. The 
two colonies are at prefent feparated by the moun- 
tains of Ouanaminthe, of the Trou, of the great 
river, of the Ariibonite, and of the Mirebalai. By 
this barrier, the French are confined every where, 
excepting at the points of Mole St. Nicholas and 
Cape Tiburon, to a narrow traft, which extends 
po-where more than nine leagues and a half j and 

in 
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in fome places not above fix leagues at moft. This B ^ 
territory forms a kind of crefcent, whofe convexity c— 
takes in 250 leagues of fea-coaft, to the north, 
weft and fouth. But thefe limits cannot fubfift, 
for a reafon which muft prevail over all other con- 
fiderations. 

The French fettlements to the north, are divi- 
ded from thofc to the weft and fouth by inaccelfible 
mountains. The impoflibility of fuccouring them 
cxpofes them to the invafion of a power which is 
equally an enemy to both nations. The common 
danger, which creates a kind of reciprocal intereft, 

Jliould engage the court of Madrid to fettle the 
limits in fuch a manner, that her ally may find the 
alfiftance fiie may want for her defence. The 
land that fiiould be given up is rugged, a very in- 
difibrent foil, and at a great diftance from the fea. 

'I'he proprietors of thefe lands, which are, indeed, 
uncultivated, but covered with flocks, fliould be 
indemnified by France, with a generofity which 
fliould leave them no room to regret what they 
had loft. 

When the poflfefllons of the colony are thus Meafures 
connefted and fupported internally, by an uninter- 
rupted chain of communication, they muft be for- he taken 
tified againft the attacks of the only enemy that is SJioteft* 
truly formidable, the Englilh. If they mean to 
attack St. Domingo by the weft or fouth, they will reign inva- 
colled their forces at Jamaica ; if by the north, 
they will make their preparations at Barbadoes, or 
fome other of the windward iflands, from whence 
they may reach the Cape in feven or eight days *, 

whereas 
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^ yi 1 ° ^ whereas it would take five or fix weeks to come to 
that port from Jamaica. 

The weft and fouth are incapable of being de- 
fended. The imnjenfe extent of the traft renders 
it impofliblc to maintain any connexion or regu- 
larity in the motions of the tioops. If they are 
diiperfed, they become urdcls by being thus divid- 
ed i if they are colledtcd for the defence of fuch 
pofts as arc moft liable to be attacked, from the 
natural weaknefs of their pofition, they would be 
in danger of being all loft together. Large bat- 
talions would only be burJenfome to fuch extenfive 
coafts, which prelcnt too much flank and too much 
front to the enemy. It will only be ncceflaiy to 
eredb, or keep up, batteries to protect the roads, 
the merchant-fliips, and the coifting-trade ; to 
keep off privateers, and cvv,n to prevent the land- 
ing of a man of war or two, that might come to 
ravage the coaft, and levy contributions. The 
light troops, which arc fuffleient to fupport thefe 
batteries, will give ground in proportion to the ad- 
vances of the enemy, and only take care to avoid 
furrendei'.ng till they arc in danger. 

But it is not necefl'ary to relinquifh every kind 
of defence. At the back of each coaft, there lliould 
be a place for fhelter and for reinforcements ; al- 
ways open for retreat, out of the enemy’s reach, 
fafe from infults, and able to refift their attack. 
This fhould be a narrow pafs, capable of being 
intrenched, and of defending the troops to advan- 
tage. Such is that of la Gafeogne, on the weftern 
coaft. It has every natural advant.age of fituation, 

with 
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with this only inconvenience, that it is not placed book 
in the center between all the quarters. The ge- 
neral rendezvous for the fouth, eftablifbed on the 
habitation called Ferrein, at the diftance of 10,000 
toifes from the Cayes, is a retreat capable of 
making a very great reCftance. In the center of 
all motions ot retreat, it comprehends all that can 
be wiihed for as a defence. Nature has provided 
it with a narrow pal's, and at the fame time covered 
its flanks, and left an opening at the back ; which, 
while it fliuts up every avenue againft an enemy, 
fecures to thofe who defend it, a communication 
with the interior parts of the colony. 

From thefe impregnable retreats, the conqueror 
may continually be harrafl'cd ; who, having no 
flrong hold, will be perpetually expofed to a fur- 
pril'e. I'hefe alarn s would be doubled, if a lew 
Iquadtons of light horfe were cftablilhed there, 
which might be procured at a finall expence. 

'i’he Spaniards of St. Domingo fell Andalufian 
horl'es at a moderate price j which are very trada- 
ble, and yet full of fpirit, are undiod, and feed all 
the year round in tlie meadows, where they fleep 
in open air. Thefe are excellent for fitirmiflies, 
and will afibrd fulRcient time to wait for fuccours, 
which may be brought up at any time from the 
north. The troops employed in this fervice may, 
if wanted, defend the other part of the colony, 
which can only be attacked by fea. 

All thofe who are acquainted with the ifland 
of St. Domingo, know, that the French fettle- 
ments make as it were two diflind colonics, one to 

the 
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*xin fouth and weft, and the other to the north; 

w — which have no real and beneficial communication 
with the continent. So that, even fuppofing the 
Englifii were fufficiently ftrong, had gained a firm 
eft;»blifhment in the weft and fouth, they never 
could penetrate to the north by land. Should they 
attempt it, it muft be by that narrow trafl which 
joins the French pofiTefllons on the weft and north, 
at Cape St. Nicholas, or elfe by crofting the Sp.i- 
nifti territories ; both which are irrprafticable. 

The firft is a barren defert, fo full of forefts, 
pafles, and precipices, that a man on foot cannot 
pet thronoh but with much time and extreme la- 
hour The other way is little better. It lies 
aernfs the Spanifli mountains, which are high, 
barren, and craggy; and whoever Ihould attempt 
to pafs them, muft exped to be harrafled. The 
northern coaft, therefore, being inacrelTible by 
land., can only be aita(kv.d uy fea. As it is richer, 
more populous, and lefs tx.cnfive than the other 
two, it is tnoie adapted to fuppoit a land war, and 
to make a regular defence. 

The fca-fide, which is more or lefs full of reefs, 
afibrds in many places a fwampy ground -, and the 
mancroves whith cover thefe marfhes, make them 
quite impenetrable. This natural defence is not 
fo common as it was, fince many of thefe coppices 
have been cut away. But the landing places, 
which are comr ' nly no better than gaps, flanked 
by thefe woods overflowed with water, require but 
a moderate front to flop them up. Magazines, and 
pther ftone buildings, are common there; theyfur- 

nil^i 
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nifli pofts for the credion of battlements* and fe- ^ 

cure the placing ot lomc maflced batteries. 

This firft line of the Ihore iccms to promile, that 
a coaft of eighteen leagues, fo well defended by 
nature, would, when Icconded by the valour of 
the French, put the enemy in danger of being 
beaten the moment they iliould land. If their 
fehemes were difcovcred, or if the difpofitions 
they were making at fea fliould, from a diltance, 
point out the place of their landing, the forces 
might repair thither and prevent it. But expe- 
rience (hews the infallible advantage of fquadrona 
at anchor. 

It is not only by the firing of broadfides from 
the Ihips to cover the approach of boats, it is by 
the impcllibility there j*. of guarding every part of 
the coafl, that a fquadron at author can eafily 
effcdl landing, as it is a conftant check to fo many 
places at once. Land forces move very flowly 
about the windings of the coaft, while the boats 
and floops arrive fpcedily by a fhorter way. The 
alTailer follows the firing, while the other muft go 
all along the bow. Dilappointed and wearied out 
with a variety of motions, the latter is not lefs 
apprehenfivc of thofc he lees in the day time, thaa 
of the manoeuvres of the night which he cannot 
fee. 

In order to be able to oppofe a defeent, the 
firft thing to be done is to fuppofe it adlually ac- 
comphftied 5 all our courage and ftrength is then 
exerted in taking advantage of the delays or miftakes 
of the enemy. As foon as they are obferved at 

Ibi 
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*XIH ^ immediately be expedcd on land, 

V,. i A large fhore, on which a landing nray be efTcdled* 
will always leave the plain of the Cape open to 
invafion ; fo that the chief attention muft be dU 
rcftc'd, not to the fea- fhore, but to the inland parts. 

Thi; inland parts arc in general covered with 
fugar-caiiLS, which being more or lefs high, ac- 
cording to their degree of maturity, fucceflively 
make the fields appear fo many thickets. Thefe 
are occafionally fet on fire, cither to cover a march, 
or to retard the enemy’s purfuit, to deceive or 
nftonilh him. In two hours lime, inttead of fields 
covered with crops, nothing is to be feen but an 
im/nenfe wafie, covered with ftubble. 

The partitions of the cane grounds, the favannahs, 
and the ftorehoufes for provifions, do not obftru^l 
the motions of an army more than our meadows. 
Inflead of our villages, they have their habitations, 
which are not fo full of people, but are more nu- 
merous. The thick and flrait hedges of citron* 
trees are clofer and more impenetrable than the 
fences that inclofe our fields. This is what confti* 
tutes the greateft difference in the view of the 
fields of America and thofe of Europe. 

A SMALL number of rivers, foine hollow-ways, 
very low hillocks, a foil generally even, fome 
dikes conftrufled againft inundations, few ditches, 
if any, one or two forefts not very thick fet with 
trees, a fmall number of moraffes, a ground that 
is overflowed in a ftorm, and grows dufty again 
with twelve hours funfhine, rivers that are full one 
day and dried up the next j thefe are the general 

apjv amnees 
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appearance’s of the plain of the Cape. This di- 
verhty mud afford advantageous encanipments, and 
it muft ever be remembered, that in a defcnfive 
w.ar, the poft one removes to cannot be too near 
the one that is quitted. 

It is not the province of a writer to preferibe 
rules to military men. Caefar himfelf has told us 
what he has done, not what we are to do. Topo- 
graphical defcriptions, cleteni'ining the goodnefsof 
fuch or fuch a pod, the combination of marches, 
tne art of encampments and retreat'’, the mod 
learned theory ; all thei'e muft be fubmitted to the 
eye of the general, who, with the principles in 
his mind, and the materials in his hand, applies 
both to the circumftanccs of time and place, as 
they chance to occur. The military genius, though 
mathematical, is dependent on fortune, which fuits 
the order of the operations to the diverfity of ap- 
pearances. Rules are liable to nutnberlefs excep- 
tions, which muft be difeovered in the inftant. The 
very execution alnioft alvvays alters the plan, and dif- 
compofes the fyftem of an attion. The courage or 
timidity of the troops, the raflinefs of the enemy, the 
cafual fuccefsof his meafures, an accidental combat, 
an unforefeen event, a rtorm that fv/ells a torrent, a 
high wind that conceals a fnare or an ambulcade 
under clouds of dull, thunder that frightens the 
horfes, or is confounded with the report of the 
cannon, the temperature of the air, which con- 
ftantly influences the fpirits of the commander and 
the blood of the foklicrs : all thefe are fo many 
natural or moral caufes, which, by their uncer- 
tainty, may overturn the bcft-conccrted projeds. 

Wha iever 
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Whatever place is made choice of for a de- 
fcenc at St. Domingo, the town of the cape v/ill 
always be the objeft of it. The landing will 
be Ibmewhere in the bay cf the Cape, where 
the finps will be ready to augment the land-forces 
wirh two thirds of their crews, and to furnini 
them with artillery, ammunition, and whatever 
they may want for the fiege of that opulent for- 
trefs. It is towards this bulwark of the colony 
that all endeavours to keep off the afiailer mu ft be 
cliretfted. The choice of advantageous pofitions 
will in fome meafure compenfate for the inequality 
of numbers. At the moment of landing, the 
ground muft be difputed by lupporting a kind of 
falle attack, without engaging the whole of the 
troops. Thefe muft be pofted in fuch a manner as 
to fecure two retreats, the one towards the Cape, 
to form the garrifon of that place, the other in the 
narrow pafies of the mountains, where they will 
keep an intrenched camp, from whence they may 
annoy the befiegers, and retard the taking of the 
place. Should the place furrendcr, as it would 
be an eafy matter to favour the evafion of the 
troops when they evacuate it, the conqueft 
would not yet be completed. The mountains in 
which they would take refuge, inacceflible to 
an army, furround the plain with a double or 
treble chain, and guard the inhabited parts, by 
very narrow pafTes, which may be eafily defended. 
The principal of thele is the defile of the great 
river, where the enemy would find two or three 
palies of the river, that reach from one moun- 


tain 
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tain to the other. In this place four or five hun- ^ 

(ired men would ftop the moft numerous army, by ^ 

only finking the bed of the waters. This refiftance 
might be feconded .by 25,000 inhabitants, both 
white and black, who are fettled in thefe vallies. 

As the white men are more numerous here than 
upon the richer lands, and their crops are fmaller, 
they cannon afford to confume any great quantity 
of the produce of Europe, fo that what they cul- 
tivate is chiefly for their own fubfiftence ; from 
this they might eafily fupply the troops that fliould 
defend their country. Any deficiency in the ar- 
ticle of frefli meat could be made up by the Spa- 
niards, who breed vafl: quantities of cattle on the 
backs of thefe mountains. 

After all, it may happen that the firmnefs of 
the troops may be funk under the want of provi- 
fions or warlike ftores, and they may be either 
forced or turned back. This fuggefted the idea 
fome years ago at Verfailles, of building a fortified 
town in the center of the mountains. Marlhal 
Noailles was a warm advocate for this fcheme. It 
was then imagined, that by means of fome re- 
doubts of earth fcattcred upon different parts of 
the coaft, the enemy might be indeed by regular 
attacks, and infenfibly exhaurted by the lofs of a 
great number of men, in a climate where ficknefs 
fuddenly proves more deftrudtive than the fword. 

It was fuggefted that no more ftrong holds fliouid 
be ereded on the frontiers, where they lie expoled 
to the invafion of the mafters of the fea ; becaufe, 

VoL. IV. S while 
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while they are unable to defend their own habita- 
tions, they become fo many bulwarks for the con- 
querors, who can cafily take and guard them with 
their lliips, and ciepofe or draw from thence arms 
and men to intimidate the vanquiflied. An en- 
tirely open country was better, in their opinion, 
for a power that has no maritime ftrength, than 
foices difperfed and forfaken upon Ihorcs, wafted 
and depopulated by the inclemency of the climate. 

It was in the center of the ifland that the 
ftrongeft place of defence was expelled to be 
made. A road of twenty or thirty leagues, full of 
obftaclesi where every march muft be attended 
with feveral engagements, in which the advantage 
of the pofts would render a detachment formi- 
dable to a whole army j where the removing of 
the artillery would be tedious and laborious ; 
where the difficulty of convoys, and the diftance 
of communication with the ocean •, where every 
thing, in ffiort, would confpire to deftroy tlic 
enemy : fuch was to be, as it were, the glacis of 
the intended fortification. This capital was to 
Hand upon high ground, where the air is more 
pure and temperate than in the plains beneatli ; 
in the midft; of a country which would fupply the 
town with neceflaries, particularly rice ; furroundt-d 
with flocks and herds, which, feeding upon a foil 
moft favourable to their increafe, would be re- 
ferved for times of want*, provided with ftore- 
houfes proportioned to the town and garrifon : 
fuch a city would have changed the colony into a 
I kingdom. 
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kingdom, able to fupport itfelf for a long time •, B ^ 
whereas its prefent opulence does but weaken it, . - ,u« 

and having fuperfluities without necefl'aries, it en- 
riches a few proprietors, without a^ording them fuf- 
tenance. 

If the enemy had made themfelves mafters oF 
the lea-coaft, which would not be difputed v/itli 
them, and were dcfirous of collecting the produce 
of the lands, they would ftand in need of whole 
armies to keep, merely upon the defenfive j for the 
continual excurfions from the center would not 
permit them to do more than this. The troops in 
the inland parts of the iQand, always lure of a re- 
fpeCtable retreat, might eafily be relieved by re- 
cruits from Europe ; which would find no difficulty 
in penetrating to the center of a circle of fo im- 
menfe a circumference; whereas all the En^lifli 
fleets would not be fufficient to fill up the vacan- 
cies which the climate would be continually making 
in their garrifons. 

Notwithstanding the evidence of thefe ad- 
vantages, the project of a fortification in the moun- 
tains has been dropt, and a fyftem purfned, which 
would confine the whole defence of the ifland to ti.e 
mole of St. Nicholas. This new plan could not fail 
of being applauded by the planters, who were not 
fond of citadels and garrilbns near their planta- 
tions, as they are more injurious than they can 
poffibly be beneficial to them. They are fenfible, 
that the whole force being directed to one point, 
tliey (hould have none but light troops left in their 

S 2 neigh- 
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neighbourhood on the three coafts, which arefufR- 
^ cient TO dnve away the privateers by the afiiftance 
of their batteries •, and are, befides, very conve- 
nient defenders, ever ready to yield without refif- 
tance, and to dil'perfe or capitulate on the lead in- 
timation of an invafion. 

This plan, fo favourable to private intereft, has 
alfo nut with the approbation of fome perfons well 
ycrfed in military affairs. They were of opinion, 
tint the few troops which the colony will admit of, 
being in a manner loft in fo large an ifland as Sr. 
Domingo, would make an appearance at the Mole. 
Bombardopolis is the place that has been chofen, 
as the moft rcfpedable poft. This new city ftands 
on the margin of a plain, which is fufliciently ele- 
vated to render it cool and temperate. Its territory 
is covered with a natural favannah, and adorned 
with groves of palm-trees of various kinds. It is 
not overlooked *, which is an uncommon circum- 
ftance at Sr. Domingo. It might be made a re- 
gular fortification, and of any degree of ftrength. 
If it did not prevent an invafion, it would, at leaf!:, 
prevent the conquerors from getting a firm efta- 
bl.fhment upon the coafts. 

It were to be wifhed, fay the ftatefmen, that, 
from the firft moment the works had been begun 
at the Mole, it had at the fame time been fortified 
to the degree that fo advantageous a fituation 
will admit of. It is a treafure, the poffelfion of 
which fliould have been fecured as fcon as it was 
difeovered. Should this valuable key of St. Do- 
mingo, 
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mingo, and, indeed, of all America, fall into the 
hands of the Englilh •, which it may very poflibly 
do on the breaking out of a war, which cannot 
be far ofiF, this Gibraltar of America would be 
more fatal to France and Spain than even that 
of Europe. 

• It is no wonder, if all the precautions which 
have been taken hitherto for the defence of Sr. 
Domingo, have been conduded with fo little judg- 
ment. As long as forecafl: and protedion fliall be 
confined to fecondary'means, which can only pro- 
trad, not prevent, the conqueft of this ifland, no 
invariable plan can be purfued. Fixed principles 
are the exclufive privilege of fuch powers as can 
depend upon their naval force, to prevent the lofs 
of, or fecure the recovery of, their colonies. Thofe 
of France are not guarded by thofe floating arfe- 
nals, which can at the fame time attack and defend. 

Their mother-country is not yet pofleflfed of fuch a 
navy as to render her formidable. But does flie at 
lead govern her poflellions abroad by the maxims of 
found policy and good order ? This is what we fliall 
next inquire into. 

The Britifli government, ever aduated by the Examina- 
national fpirit, which feldom deviates from the true 

^ . . govern- 

interelts of the ftatc, has carried into the new world ment efta- 
that right of property which is the ground-work 
of her Icgiflation. From a convidion, that man iflands. 
never thinks he has the entire polTelTjon of any 
thing but what he has lawfully acquired ; they 
have, indeed, fold the lands in the iflands at a 
very moderate price to fuch as were willing to 

S 3 cleaj;^ 
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® xiir them. This appeared the fureft way to 

L— haften the cultivation of them ; and to prevent par- 
tialities and jealoiifies, the neceflary confequences 
of a diftribution guided by caprice or favour. 
iMheririit France has taken a method feemingly more 
rdpXX'n ^tit not fo prudent, tliat of granting 

ti.cFiencii lands to all who applied for them. No regard 
ifl^nds? Qj. circumftances i the 

intereft of their patrons determined the extent of 
the land UK'y obtained. Indeed, it was ftipulated, 
that they ihould begin theif fettlements within a 
year after the grant, and not difeontinue the 
clearing of the ground, upon pain of forfeiture. 
But, befides the hardfliip of requiring thofe men 
to be at the expence of clearing the land, who 
could not afford to purchafe, the penalty fell upon 
them only, wlio- not having the advantage of 
lamily and fortune, could not make intereft with 
the great ; or upon minors, who being left deftitute 
by the death of their parents, ought rather to have 
been aflifted by the public t whereas every pro- 
prietor who was well recommended or fupported, 
was not called to account, though he let his 
grounds lie fallow. • 

To this partiality, which evidently retarded the 
progrefs of the coloniest, we may add a number of 
jll-judged regulations relative to domeftic life. 
Firft, it was required of every perfon who obtained 
a grant of land, to plant 500 trenches of manioc 
for every flave he had upon his plantation. This 
order was equally detrimental both to private and 
public intereft, as it compelled the planter to en- 
cumber 
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cumber his ground with this ordinary produftion, ® ^ 

when it was able to yield richer crops j and ren- 
dered the poor grounds, which were only fit for 
this kind of culture, ufelefs. This double error 
could not but leflcn the growth of all kinds of 
commodities ; and, indeed, this law, which laid 
a reftraint upon the difpofal of property, has never 
been ftridly put in execution ; but as it has allb 
never been repealed, it ftill remains a fcourge in 
the hand of any ignorant, capricious, or paflio- 
nace minifter, who may chufe to make ufe of it 
againft the inhabitants. This evil, great as it is, 
is, however, the lead of thofc they have to conr- 
plain of from adminiftration. The reftraint of the 
Agrarian laws is ftill incrcafed by tlie burden of the 
labours impofed upon the v.-ilTals, 

There was a time in Europe, that of the 
feudal government, when gold and fiiver was little 
regarded in public or private tranfaflions. I'he 
nobles ferved the ftate, not with their purfcs, but 
with their perfons •, and thofc of their valTals, who 
were their property by right of conqueft, paid 
them a kind of quit-rent or homage, either in the 
fruits of the earth, or in fo much labour. Thefe 
cuftoms, fo deftriuftive to men and lands, tended 
to perpetuate that barbarity to which they owed 
their rife. But at length they were gradually laid 
afide, as the authority of kings prevailed in over- 
throwing the independence and tyranny of the 
great, by reftoring freedom to the people. The 
prince, now become the foie mafter, abolifhed, as 
a magiftrate, fome abufes arifing from the right of 

S 4 war, 
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xin ^ which deflroys every other right. But le- 
veral of thefe ufurpations, which time had confe- 
cratcd, were ft ill retained. That of the average, 
or a certain proportion of labour required of the 
vaflfals, has been kept up in fome ftates, where 
the nobles have loll: almoft every advantage, 
though the people have not acquired any. 1 he 
liberty of France is at this day infringed by this 
public bondage and this injufticc lias been re- 
duced into a fyftem, as if to give it a. colour of 
juftice. The confequences of this horrid fyftem 
have been ftill more feverely felt in the colonies. 
The culture of thefe lands, from the nature of the 
climate and of the productions, requiring expe- 
dition, cannot eafily fpare a number of hands to 
be fent to a great diftance, and employed in 
public works, which are often ufelefs, and lliould 
never be carried on but by idle hands. If the 
mother-country, with all the various means Ihe 
can employ, has never yet been able to correCt or 
mitigate the hardftiips of thefe fervices, Ihe ought 
to confider what evils muft refult from them be- 
yond the feas, where the direction of thele works 
is committed to two overfeers, who can neither be 
directed, cenfured, nor controuled, in the arbi- 
trary exercife of abfolute power. But the burden 
of thefe fervices is light, when compared with that 
of the taxes. 

Are the A TAX may be defined to be a contribution to- 
perly *16-” wards public expence, neceflary for the preferva- 
vied in tl.e (ion of private propertv. The peaceable enjoy- 
uiauubf nient of lands and revenues requires a proper 

force 
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force to defend them from invafion, and a police B 0^0 K 
that fecurcs the liberty of improving them. What* ,» 

ever is paid towards the maintenance of public 
order, is right and juft i whatever is levied be- 
yond this, is extortion. Now, all the government 
cxpenccs which the mother-country is at for the 
colonies, are repaid her by the reftraint laid upon 
them, to cultivate for her alone, and in fuch a 
manner as is beft adapted to her wants. This fub- 
jcition is the moft burdenfome of all tributes, and 
ought to exempt them from all other taxes. 

Any one muft be convinced of this truth, who 
refleds on the difference of fituation between the 
old world and the new. In Kurope, i’ubfillence 
and home confumption are the piincipal objed 
of culture and of manufadures *, exportation only 
carries off the overplus. In the iflands, the whole 
is to be exported. There life and property are 
equally precarious. 

In Europe, war only deprives the manufadurer 
and the hufbandman of the trade to foreign coun- 
tries ; they ftill have their refource in that which 
circulates in the internal part of the kingdom. In 
the iflands, hoftilities annihilate every thing •, there 
are no more fales, no more purchafes, no more 
circulation ; the planter hardly recovers his cofts. 

In Europe, the owner of a fmall eftate, who is 
able to make only a few expences, improves his 
land as much in proportion as he that has a wide 
domain and immenfe treafures. In the iflands, the 
improvement of the fmallcft plantation requires a 
pretty good ftock to begin with. 

In 
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^xiu ^ Europe,,, it, 48 comr^nonly one' citizen that is 
indebted to ■anQthej’V'«od;the Rate is. not impo- 
, verilbcd by thefc.> private debts, Thofe of the 
iflands are of a different nature. Many planters, 
in order to carry on the labour of clearing their 
grounds, and to repair the Ioffes incurred by the 
misfortunes of war, which had. put a ftop to their 
exports, have been obliged to borrow fuch large 
fums, that they may be confidered rather as farm- 
ing the trade, than as proprietors of the planta- 
tions. 

Whether thefe reflections have not occurred to 
the French miniftry, or whether particular circum* 
Ib.nces have obliged them to depart from their 
plan ; certain it is, they have added frefli taxes to 
the obligation already la.d on the colonies to draw 
all their neceffTaries from France, and to fend 
thither all their own commodities. Every negro 
has been taxed. In fome fettlements, this poll-tax 
has been confined to the working blacks i in others, 
it was laid on all, the flaves without diftinilion. 
Loth thefe arrangements have been oppofed by 
the colony alTembled at St. Domingo. , Let us now 
judge of the force of their arguments, 

Children, old and infirm men, make up about 
one third of the flaves. F’ar from being ufeful to 
the planter, fome of them are only a burden, 
which humanity alone can prompt him to fuppoit, 
while the reft can afford him but diftant and uncer- 
tain hopes. It is difficult to conceive how the trea- 
fury fliould have thought of taxing an object that 
is already chargeable to the owner, 

Th^ 
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The poll-tax upon blacks extends beyond the 
grave ; that is to fay, it is fixed upon a perfon who y — 
cxifts no more. If a flave (hould die after the alTefl^ 
ment has been made, the planter, who is already 
unhappy on account of the diminution of his in- 
come and of his capital, is ftill obliged to pay a 
tax, which reminds him of his Ioffes, and makes 
him feci them more fenfibly. 

Even the working flaves are not an exail: tariff 
of the appraifement of a planter’s income. With 
a few negroes, a good foil will yield more than a 
poor one with a great number. 1 he commodities 
are not all of the fame value, though they are all 
procured by the labour of thofe perfons upon 
whom the tax is equally laid. The changing from 
one kind of culrure to another, which the ground 
requires, fufpends for a while the produce of labour. 
Droughts, inundations, fires, devouring infcdls, 
often deftroy the fruits of labour. Suppofe all 
things alike, a Icfs number of hands makes in 
proportion a lefs quantity of fugar •, either becaufe 
the whole of the wants muft be taken into confide- 
ration, or becaufe labour is truly advantageous 
fo far only as the moft favourable opportunities 
can be improved. 

The poll-tax upon blacks becomes flill more 
oppreffive in time of war. A planter who cannot 
then difpofe of his commodities, and mull run in 
debt to fupport himfclf and to keep up his land, 
is further obliged to pay a tax for flaves whofe 
labour will hardly be equivalent to their mainte- 
pance. Nay, he is often conllrained to fend them 

at 
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at a diRance from his plantation for- the imaginary 
wants of the colony, to fupport them there at his 
own expence, and to fee them perifli without any 
feafon, while he is under the fevere neceflity of re- 
placing them one time or other, if ever he means 
to retrieve his wafted and almoft ruined lands. 

The burden of the poll-tax was ftill heavier 
upon fuch of the proprietors as were abfent from 
the colony, for thefe were condemned to pay the 
tax treble j which was the more unjuft, as it was 
matter of indifference to France whether her com- 
modities were confumed at home or in the iflands. 
Could it be her intention to hinder the emigra- 
tion of the colonifts ? But it is only by the mild- 
nefs of the government that citizens can be in- 
duced to fix in a country, not by prohibitions and 
penalties. Befides, men who by hazardous labours 
carried on in a fultry climate, had contributed to 
the public profperity, ought to have been indulged 
in the liberty of ending their days in the tempe- 
rate regions of the mother-country. Nothing could 
more effedtually rouze the ambition and adivity of 
numbers of idle people, than to be fpedators of 
their fortune ; and the ftate might thus be relieved 
of the load of thefe ufelefs men, to the profit of in- 
duftry and commerce. 

Nothing can be more detrimental to both than 
this taxing of the blacks, as the neceflity of felling 
obliges the planter to lower the price of his com- 
modities. A moderate price may be an advanta- 
geous circumftance, when it is the refult of great 
plenty, and of a very quick circulation. But it is 

ruinous 
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ruinous to be obliged to lofe conftantly upon one’s ^ 
merchandife, in order to pay taxes. The profits 
of trade are all abforbed by the treafury, which is 
continually receiving, without making any returns. 

Lastly, it is a very difficult matter to levy this 
tax. Every proprietor muft give in an annual ac- 
count of the number of his flaves. To prevent 
falfe entries, they muft be verified by clerks, or 
excifemen. Every negro that is not entered muft 
be forfeited ; which is a very abfurd praftice, be- 
caufe every labouring negro is fo much ftock, and 
by the forfeiture of him the culture is diminiffied, 
and the very object for which the duty was laid, 
is annihilated. Thus it happens that in the colonies, 
where the fuccefs of every thing depends upon 
the tranquillity which is enjoyed, a deftruftive 
war is carried on between the financier and the 
planter. Lavv-fuits are numerous, removals fre- 
quent, rigorous meafures become neceflafy, and the 
cofts are great and ruinous. 

If the negro-tax is unjuft in its extent, unequal 
in its repartition, and complicate in the mode of 
levying it ; the tax laid upon the commodities that 
are carried out of the colonics, is nearly as injudi- 
cious. The government ventured to impofe this 
duty, from a perfuafion that it would fall entirely 
upon the confumer and the merchant ; but there 
cannot be a more dangerous error in political oeco- 
nomy than this is. 

The a6V of confuming docs not fupply money 
to buy what isconfumed; tliis mull be gained by 
labour; and all labour, if things arc traced up to 

their 
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K their origin, is, in fad, paid by the firft proprietor 
out of the produce of the earths This being the 
cafe, no one article can be always growing dearer, 
but all the reft muft rife in proportion. In this 
fituation, there is no profit to be made upon any 
of them. If this equilibrium between the articles 
of commerce be removed, the confumption of the 
advanced article will decreafe ; and, if it decreafe, 
the price will fall of courfe, and the dearnels will 
have been only tranfient. 

The merchant can no more take the duty upon 
him, than the confumer. He may, indeed, ad- 
vance it once or twice •, but if he cannot make a 
natural and neceflary profit upon the commodities 
fo taxed, he will foon difeontinue that branch of 
trade. To hope that competition will force him 
to take the payment of the duty out of his pro- 
fits, is to fuppofe that they were exorbitant j and 
that the competition, which was then infufficient, 
will become more confiderable when the profits are 
lefs. If, on the other hand, things were as they 
ought to be, and the profits no more than necef- 
fary, it is fuppofing that the competition will fub- 
fift, though the profits that gave rife to it fubfift 
no longer. We muft admit all thefe abfurdities, or 
allow that it is the planter in the iflands who pays 
the duty, whether it be levied from the firft, fecond, 
or hundredth hand. 

Far from thus burthening the cultivation of 
the colonies with taxes, it ought to be encouraged 
by liberalities ; fince by the ftate of reftraint in 
which trade is kept, thefe liberalities, with ail 

the 
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the advantages arifing from them, muft necefifarily 
return to the mother-councry. 

If the ficuation of a (late, that is in arrears on 
account of loITes or mifmanagement, will not ad- 
mit of liberalities, or eafing the fubjeds of their 
burthens, the payment of the taxes in the colonies 
themfelvcs might, at leaft, be fupprelTed, and the 
produce of them levied at home. This would be 
the next beft fyftem that could be purfued, and 
would be equally agreeable to the old and new 
world. 

Nothing is fo pleafing to an American, as to 
remove from his fight every thing that denotes his 
dependence. Wearied with the importunities of 
colledors, he abhors (landing taxes, and dreads 
the increafe of them. He in vain feeks for that 
liberty which he thought to have found at the 
di (lance of two thoufand leagues from Europe. 
He dildains a yoke which purfues him through 
the (lorms of the ocean. Difeontented, and in- 
wardly repining at the reftraint he dill feels, he 
thinks with indignation on bis native country ; 
which, under the name of mother, calls for his 
blood, inftead of feeding him. Remove the image 
of his chains from his fight ; let his riches pay 
their tribute to the mother-country only at land- 
ing there, and he will fancy himfclf free and pri- 
vileged ; though at the fame time, by lowering 
the value of his own commodities, and enhancing 
the price of thofe that come from Europe, he, in 
fadl, ultimately bears the load of a tax of which he 
is ignorant. 


Navi- 
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Navigators will allb find an advantage in pay- 
ing duty only upon goods that have reached the 
place of their deftination in their full value and 
without any rifque, and will reftore the capital of 
their ftock along with the profits. They will not 
then have the mortification of having pUrchafed of 
the prince the very hazards of Ihipwreck, and of 
lofing a cargo for which they had paid duty at 
embarking. Their Ihips, on the contrary, will 
bring back, in merchandiie, the amount of the 
duty i and the produdions being advanced in value 
about twenty-one per cent, by exportation, the 
duty will hardly be felt. 

Lastly, the confumer himfelf will be a g.iiner 
by it ; becaufe, the colonifi: and the merchant can- 
not benefit by any regulation, of which in time 
the confumer will not experience the good effeds. 
All the taxes will no fooner be reduced to a fingle 
one, but trade will be clogged with fewer forma- 
lities, fewer delays, fewer charges, and confe- 
quently the commodities can be fold at a more rca- 
Ibnable rate. 

Even the ftate itfelf might find a confiderable 
political advantage in this. By this new arrange- 
ment, there would be a country, apparently exempt 
from all taxes, and enjoying abfolute liberty. Such 
an event would be the more remarkable, at a time 
when the Englilh colonies groan under the burthen 
of frefli taxes. The contrail would aggravate 
their fuflerings •, their murmurs and their audacity 
would know no bounds •, they would learn to place 
fome confidence in a govcinment which they have 
5 hitherto 
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hitherto accufed of being tyrannical \ and in cafe 
of a revolt in North-America, that vaft region 
would be lefs afraid of putting iifelf under thft pro- 
teftion of France. 

This fyftem of moderation, which every thing 
feems to point out as the fitteft, will be eafily in- 
troduced. All the produdlions of the iflands are 
fubjed, at their entry into the kingdom, to a duty 
known by the name of Domaine d’Occidentt or 
wcftern domain, which is fixed at three and a half 
per cent, by two fols * per livre. The value of 
thefe produdions, which is the rule for the pay- 
ment of the duty, is determined in the months of 
January and 'July. It is fixed at twenty, or five 
and twenty per cent, below the real price. 
The wcftern office allows, befides, a more confide- 
rable tare than the feller in trade does. Add to 
this duty that which the commodities pay at the 
cuftom-houfes of the colonies, which produces 
nearly the fame, and thofe that are paid in the in- 
land parts of the iflands and we ftiall have the 
whole of the revenue which the government draws 
from the fettlements in America. 

If this fund were confounded with the other re- 
venues of iheftate, we might be apprehenfive that 
it was not applied to its deftination, which Ihould 
be folely the protedion of the iflands. The un- 
forefeen exigencies of the royal treafury would in- 
fallibly divert it into another channel. There are 
fome moments when the critical ftateof the difeafe 
will not admit of calculating the inconveniences of 
VoL. IV. T the 
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the remedy. The moft urgent neceffity engrolles 
all the attention. Nothing then is fccurcd front 
the hand of arbitrary power, urged by the wants 
of the prefent luoment. The miniftry is continually 
drawing out of the treafury, under the delufive 
hopes of replacing in a fhort time what they have 
received •, but the execution of this defign is per- 
petually retarded by frelh demands. 

Hcnce it appears, that it would be highly ne- 
ceflary that the chert, dertined for the duties on the 
produdions of the colonies, fliould be kept wholly 
ieparate from that dertined to receive the revenues 
of the kingdom. The fums depofited there, as in 
trurt, would always be ready to anfwer the demands 
of thofe fettlements. The colonift who always has 
flock to fend over to Europe, would gladly give it 
for bills of exchange, when he was once aflured 
that they would meet with no delays or difficul- 
ties in the payment of them. This kind of bank 
would foon create another means of communica- 
tion between the mother-country and the iflands •, 
the court would be better acquainted with the 
ftate of its affairs in thefe dirtant countries, and 
would recover the credit it has long fince loft j but 
which is of the utmoft confequence, efpecially in 
time of war. We fhall now put an end to our 
difeuffions on taxes, and confider the regulations 
refpefting the militia. 

The French iflands, like thofe of other nations, 
had no regular troops at firft. The adventurers, 
who had conquered them, looked upon the right 
of defending themfelves as a privilege } and the 

defeen- 
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ilefcendentS of thofe intrepid men thought them- 
felves fufflciently ftrorig to guard their own pof- 
fellions. They had nothing, indeedj to do but to 
repulfe a few vcflels, which landed feme failors and 
foldiers, as undifciplined as themfelves. 

The fituation of affairs has, indeed, undergone 
an alteration. As thefe fettlements became more 
confiderable, it was to beexpedted that they wouldj 
fooner or later, be attacked by numerous Euro- 
pean fleets and armies j and this made it neceflfary 
to fend them other defenders. The event has 
lhe.vn the infufficiency of a ^ew fcattered batta- 
lions, to oppofe the land and fea forces of Eng- 
land. The colonifts themfelves have been con- 
vinced that their own efforts could never prevent 
a revolution j and fearing that a fruitlefs refiftance 
would only exafperate a vidorious enemy, they 
were more inclined to capitulate than to fight. 
Having become political calculators, their weak- 
nefs made them fcnfible that they were unfit for 
military operations, and they have contributed their 
money in order to be difeharged from a fervice, 
which, though glorious in its principle, had dege- 
nerated into a burthenfome fervitude. The mi- 
litia was fupprefled in 1764. 

This ait of compliance has been applauded by 
thofe who only confidered this inftitution as the 
means of preferving the colonies from all foreign 
invafions. They very fenfibly imagined, that it 
was unreafonable to require that men, who were 
grown old under the hardfhips of a fcorching cli- 
mate, in order to raife a large fortune, Ihould ex- 

T 2 pofe 
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pole themfclves to the fame dangers as thofe 
poor victims of our ambition, who arc perpetually 
hazarding their lives for five-pence a day. Such 
a facnlice has appeared to them too unreafonabie 
to expert it Ihould be complied with ; and the mi- 
fiiftry, who faw the impropriety of keeping up 
fuch a vain and burthenfome fervice, and therefore 
diicontinued it, have been commended. 

Those who are better acquainted with the Ame- 
rican fcttlements, have not judged fo favourably of 
this innovation. The militia, fay they, is necef- 
fary to preferve the interior police of the iflands ; 
to prevent the revolt of the flaves ; to check the 
incurfions of the fugitive negroes j to hinder the 
banditti from aflembling in troops ; to proteft the 
navigation along the coafts, and to keep off the 
privateers. If the inhabitants are not embodied j 
if they have neither commanders nor ftandards, 
which of them will march to the alfiftance of his 
neighbours There is no one to warn him of his 
danger, no one to command him *, and that har- 
mony and uniformity of aftion, without which no- 
tiiing can be carried on with propriety, will totally 
be interrupted. 

These refleifions, which, though ftriking and 
natural, had at firll cfcaped the court of Verfailles, 
have Toon produced an alteration in their conduct. 
They redored the miiitia with greater expedition 
than they had abohOied it. As early as the year 
1766, the windward iflands fubmitted to it with- 
out any great refiltance, though an oppofition 
might have been expeded from the continuance of 

the 
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the new taxes, when their objeft no longer fub- 
fifted. St. Domingo warmly expoftulated againft 
this abiife of an authority, which was too hafty 
and too inconftant in the meafures it adopted, not 
to excite murmurings. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL adminiftrator, who was wit- 
nefs to the oppofition which the re-eftablifhment 
of a forced militia met with from the inhabitants 
of St. Domingo, propofed to make it voluntary*. 
He made no doubt but that the profpeft of glory 
or fortune would have induced half the colony, 
whofe example would have influenced the other 
half, to folicit as an honour what they abhorred 
as a yoke. But this expedient, ingenious as it 
was, and effcdual as it might have been, was im- 
proper, becaufe it would have affefted that uni- 
formity which ought to fubfift between iflands that 
are under the fame government. Such a diftinftion 
would have laid the foundation of jcaloufies and 
divifions ; which w'ould, fooncr or later, have 
proved fatal to the colonies, if not to the mother- 
country itfelf. 

Without any of thefe political artifices, the 
people of St. Domingo have refumed the military 
fervice. Indeed, it has been withaverfion and re- 
luftance, founded upon grievances which cannot 
be too foon redrefied. It is well known, that a 
militia is a great reflraint upon civil liberty j which 
they are more jealous of in the colonies than we are 
in Europe, where author iry univerfally prevails. 
It expofes the citizen to numberlels vexations. The 
evils it has occafioned have excited a deteftation 

T for 
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*xiir ^ fervitude, which none but tyrants 

or flaves can be furprifed at. It is neceffary, if 
poflible, to eradicate the impreflions of the paft, 
and remove all miftruft for the future, The con- 
defccnfion and moderation of government muft put 
an end to the apprehenfions of the colonies, by 
nuking all thole alterations in the form of the 
militia, which are confillent with its objcd j 'which 
is, to maintain public order and lafety. The web 
fare of the people is the great end of all authority. 
If the actions of the fovcreign do not tend to this 
end, his exiftence will be fupported only by the 
alTiftance of money, or the fanftion of old records, 
which time whi deftroy, or poftericy delpife. In 
vain does flattery raife numberlefs and nugnificent 
monuments to princes j the hand of man ereda 
them, byit it is the heart that confecrates them, 
and ^ffedion that renders them immortal. With- 
out this, public trophies are only a proof of the 
nieannefs qf the people, not of the greatnefs of the 
ruler. There is one ftatue in Paris, the fight of 
which makes pvery he^rt exult with fentiments of 
affedlion. Every eye is turned with complacency 
towards this image of paternal and popular good- 
nefs. The tears of the diftreflTed filentjy call upon 
it under the hardfhips qf oppreflion. Mep fecretly 
blefs the hero it immortalizes. All voices unite tq 
celebrate his memory after two centuries are clapfed. 
His name is in veneration to the uttermofl parts of 
America, In every heart he proteft? againfl: the 
^bufes of authority j he declares againft the ufurpa^ 
pons of the rights of the people j he promifes the 
I fubjefts 
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fubjefts the rcdrefs of their grievances, and an 
incrcafe of profpcrity *, and demands both of the Ui-v^ 
miniftry. 

It is fcarce credible, that a law, fcemingly die- is there- 
tated by nature j a law which occurs inftantly to 
every juft and good man ; which leaves no doubt 
in the mind as to its rectitude and utility it is fcarce tied m 
credible, that fuch a law Ihould fometimes be pre- ■Ij'inj,'"*** 
judicial to the prefervation of fociety, ftop the pro- 
grefs of colonies, divert them from the end of their 
deftination, and gradually pave the way to their 
ruin. Strange as it may leem, this law is no other 
than the equal divifion of eftates among children 
or co-heirs. This law, lb confonant to nature, 
fltould be aboliflied in America. 

This divifion was neceffary at the firft formation 
of colonies. Immenfe trads of lands were to be 
cleared. This could not be done without people ; 
nor could men who had quitted their own country 
for want, be any otherwife fixed in thole diftanc 
and defert regions, than by afligning them a pro- 
perty. Had the government rctufed to grant them 
lands, they would have wandered about from one 
place to another j they would have begun to efta- 
blilh various fettlements, and have had the difap- 
pointment to find, that none of them would attain 
to that degree of profpcrity as to become ufeful to 
the mother-country. 

But fince inheritances, too extenfive at firft, 
have in procefs of time been reduced by a ferics of 
fucceffions, and by the fub-divifions of fliares, to 

T 4 fuch 
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fuch a compafs as renders them fit to facilitate cul- 
tivation ♦, fince they have been fo limited as not to 
lie fallow for want of hands proportionable to their 
extent, a further divifion of lands would again re- 
duce them to nothing. In Europe, an obfeure 
man who has but a few acres of land, will make 
that little eltate more advantageous to him in pro- 
portion, than an opulent man will the immenfe 
property he is poflefied of, either by inheritance 
or chance. In America, the nature of the pro- 
ductions, which are very valuable, the uncertainty 
of the crops, which are but few in their kind ; 
the quantuy of flaves, of cattle, of utenlils necef- 
fary for a plantation ; all this requires a large 
flock, which they have not in tome, and will foon 
want in all the colonies, if the lands are parcelled 
out and divided more and more by hereditary fuc- 
ceflions. 

If a father leaves an eftate of 30,000 livres * a 
year, and this eftate is equally divided between 
three children, they will all be ruined if they make 
three diftinCt plantations j the one, becaufe he has 
been made to pay too much for the buildings, and 
becaufe he has too few negroes, and too little land 
in proportion; the other two, becaufe they muft 
build before they can begin upon the culture of 
their land. They will all be equally ruined, if the 
whole plantation remains in the hands of one of the 
three. In a country where a creditor is in a worfe 
ftate than any other man, eftates have rifen to an 
immoderate value. The poftefTor of the whole 

will 
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will be very fortunate if he is obliged to pay no ^ 
more for intereft than the net produce of the plan- 
tation. Now, as the primary law of our nature is 
the procuring of fubfiftence, he will begin by pro- 
curing that without paying his debts. Thefe will 
accumulate, and he will foon become infolvenc i 
and the confufion confequent upon fuch a fituation. 
Will end in the ruin of the whole family. 

The only way to remedy thefe diforders, is to 
abolilh the equality of the divifion of land. In 
this enlightened age, government Ihould fee the 
neceffity of letting the colonies be more docked 
with things than with men. The wifdom of the 
Icgiflature will, doubtlefs, find out fome compen- 
I'ation for thofe it has- injured, and in fome mea- 
fure facrificed to the welfare of the community. 
They ought to be placed upon frefh lands, and to 
fubfift by their own labour. This is the only way 
to maintain this fort of men ; and their induftry 
would open a frelh fource of wealth to the ftate. 

At the conclufion of the peace, a favourable 
opportunity offered itfelf for making the propofed 
alteration in St. Lucia and Guiana. The French 
ought not to have neglefted this opportunity, per- 
haps the only one that will offer to repeal the law 
relating to the divifion of eftates, by diftributing 
to thofe whofe expedations they had fruftrated, fuch 
lands as they intended to cultivate ; and by giving 
them thofe con fiderable fums that have been expended 
to no purpofe, as the neceffary advance for carry- 
ing on the cultivation. Men inured to the climate, 
acquainted with the only kind of culture that could 

poflibly 
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poflibly be thought of, encouraged by the ex- 
ample, affiftance, and advice of their own families, 
and aided by the flaves with which government 
would have fupplied them, were much fitter for 
this purpofe than a fet of profligate men, collefted 
from the refufe of Europe, and were much more 
likely to raife the new colonies to that pitch of 
wealth and profperity which might be espeded. 
Unfortunately we were not aware, that the firft co- 
lonies in America muft have increafed by flow dc- 
gVces and of themfelves, with the lofs of a great 
many men, or by extraordinary exertions of 
bravery and patience, becaufe they had no compe- 
tition to llipport ; but that the I'ucceeding fectle- 
ments could only be formed by the natural means 
of population, as an old fwarm begets a new one. 
The overflowings of population in one ifland muft 
fpread into another j and the fuperfluities of a rich 
colony furnifli neccflaries to an infant fettlement. 
This is the natural order which good policy points 
out to maritime and commercial powers. All other 
methods are irrational and deftrudive. Though 
the court of Vcrfailles has overlooked this plain 
principle, produdivc of fo much good j this is no 
reafoB why they (hould rejed the propofal of put- 
ting a flop to the further divifion of lands. If 
the neceflTity of fuch a law be evident, it muft be 
enaded, though the prefent time be lefs favour- 
able than that which has been negleded. When 
the plantations are reftored to their ftate of prof- 
perity, by the fupprelTion of that divifion of land, 
which precludes every means of improvement, the 

planters 
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planters may then be compelled to clear them* 
felves of the debts with which their plantations 
are now opprclTcd. 

The Frrnch iflands, like all others in America, 
can only be cultivated by blacks. The climate lays 
them under a neceflity of purchafing labourers. 
To procure them, they muft have capitals j and 
the firft inhabitants had none. They raifed them 
by trade, which therefore gave thefe valuable fet- 
tlements their firft exiftence. This kind of affift- 
ance, which, perhaps, has been fince too eafily 
granted, has involved them in debts, which have 
incrcafed as they have proceeded in clearing a 
greater extent of land. 

The equality of partition between the feveral 
heirs, has raifed up creditors within the colonies, 
as there were already without. As the colonies 
grew richer, their credit i.ncreafed in proportion to 
the multiplicity of divifions. When the popula- 
tion incrcafed to fuch a degree, that the number 
pf colonifts exceeded that of plantations, the fu- 
perfluous numbers then remaining unemployed be- 
came creditors to eftates they did not occupy, and 
were therefore not only ufelefs, but even burthen- 
fome to cultivation. We have juft pointed out a 
method of preventing entirely the neceflity of this 
credit within the iflands •, but in what manner fhall 
the debts contraded abroad be difeharged ? 

We are told th^t the planters fliould fpend but 
^ part of their income, and referve the reft for 
the fulfilling of their engagements. But it is not 
confidcred that thofe who could afford to make 
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BOiOK jthefc favings, are the people who are not in 
V j debt; 'vvhcreas the debtors have fuch a icanty in- 
come, that they cannot poffibly fave any thing. 
Befides, nothing would be more unreafonable than 
to introduce this fyftem of ceconomy into the co- 
lonies. As the value of their produce is entirely 
owing to exchange, and as in this cafe the ex- 
change would be in a manner annihilated, becaufe 
it would be confined to cheap articles of mere 
neceflity ; the Americans would either be obliged 
to raife but few of their own commodities, or to 
fell them for a trifle. Should the mother cou itry 
be willing to make up in money the deficiencies 
in the Tale of their merchandife, then all the gold 
that is drawn from one part of America would re- 
turn to the other. There is a power, known by 
the fuperiority of its naval force, which, after ten 
years of fuch a trade, would be fure of finding 
in thefe iflands a compenfation for any war it might 
undertake ; and it would be highly impolitic for 
France to invite that power to attack her fettle- 
ments abroad. 

Traders are no lefs interefted than the go- 
vernment in the perpetuity of debts. The colonies 
were firft eftablilhed upon credit. When the 
firft cultivators had cleared themfelves, the loan 
has been renewed to their fucceflbrs ; and the 
prefent poflcflbrs flill enjoy the fame benefit. If 
they were compelled to pay off this loan, it might 
foon be done, but culture would fuffer byit; and 
though it might not, poflibly, degenerate, yet it 
would be deprived of the firft fruits of virgin lands, 

which 
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which are always moft fertile. Traders would then ® 
find fewer commodities to buy in the iflands; they 
would have lefs demand for flaves, utenfils, and 
all other articles ■ncceffary for new fettlements, and 
which are almoft as confiderable as thofe which 
are requifite for the wants or luxury of the plan- 
tations already formed. In procefs of time their 
tranfaflions would be ftill more reduced. It is 
well known how reluftantly they fee the rich plan- 
ter accuftom himfclf to fend his own produdlions to 
Eiurope, to draw the articles of his own confump- 
tion from thence, and reduce his agents to the bare 
profits of commiflion. If that dependence which 
is a neceffary confequence of debts, (hould ceafe, 
it would no longer be a few planters, but the 
whole colony, that would make their own pur- 
chafes and fales in the mother-country: they would 
all become traders, and even would foon have no 
competitors j becaufe they alone would be ac- 
quainted with the meafure of their own wants. 

Cr EDIT therefore b evidently the bafis of all 
ureful connexions between the merchants of France 
ai:d her colonies •, and to reftore their ftock, would 
be in etfeX to deprive them of their profits. Un- 
rcafonably have they complained for thefe forty 
years pad, that they are abfolutely ruined by the 
(klays they experience in the payments; the for- 
tunes that have been made in the ports of France, 
by their intercourl'e with the iflands, are a proof 
of the injuftice of thefe complaints. 

Political utility, or even the necefiity of the' 
colony’s being in debt to the mother-country, can, 

however. 
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however, by no means cancel the obligation every 
private man is under to fulfil his engagements, 
Though evil may be the effeft, frequently even the 
caufe of good ; yet the man who commits it cannot on 
that account be juftified or cxcufed. It is a matter of 
indifference to the Hate, whether a certain mafs of 
wealth is in fuch or fuch hands *, but it can never 
be conducive to the public welfare that any man 
Ihould think himfelfat liberty not to pay his debts. 
The treafury itfelf, if it is under any engagements, 
muft clear itfelf confiftently with the principles of 
}uftice. A public bankruptcy of the Rate is in- 
famous i ftill more prejudicial to the morals of fo- 
ciety than to the fortunes of individuals. A time 
will come, when all thefe iniquities Ihall be fum- 
moned before the tribunal of nations, and when 
the power which has committed them Ihall be 
judged by its viftims. The debts of America, there- 
fore, ought to be paid j but it muft be done im- 
perceptibly, and not by fudden or violent meafures. 
While the old debts are paying off, new ones will 
be contraded, which will perpetuate, as it were, 
that chain of dependence that links the fortunes of 
Europe with thofe of the colonies. It is by judi- 
cial means that the creditors of the trade of the 
iflands are to be fatisfied. True jufticc is ever 
uniform in itfelf ; its favours and punifhments are 
equally ftiewn to all. If the execution of it is 
committed to the arbitrary will of thofe who go- 
vern, as it has hitherto been in the colonies, it 
necelfarily degenerates into tyranny. It is often- 
times a hardihip upon debtors, who are compelled 
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to break the moft facred engagements, in order ® ^ 

to fulfil the moft trifling, and to facrifice part of 
their inconje, and fometimes of their ftock, by 
fales made at an improper feafon, and without any 
of the proper forms. It is often unjuft for the 
creditors themfclvcs. It is neither the oldeft, nor 
he that has moft right, nor yet he that wants it 
moft, who is firft paid : it is the moft powerful, 
the beft patronized, the moft aftive, the moft 
violent •, whereas the law only ought to decide. 

That law which, in the colonies, allows of the 
adual feizure of the plantations, is impraAicable. 

A proof of it is, that no man has ever yet had 
recourfe to it, though there have always been dif- 
honeft debtors in the iflands, and clamorous cre- 
ditors, who would not have neglefted this mode of 
recovery if it could have been purfued with fuccefs. 

The method of perfonal feizure, which fome 
have propofed to fubftiiute to the feizure of goods 
and chattels, would not be more effedual. It would 
be no eafy matter to arreft a planter furrounded 
with a multitude of (laves, upon a plantation ftand- 
ing by itfelf. His imprifonment would prove as 
ruinous to his creditors as to himfelf. His negroes 
would grow riotous in his abfence j they would 
ceafe to work, but go and plunder the neighbouring 
plantations. But might not the negroes of a debtor 
be feized and fold ? Then the flaves who fhould 
ceafe to work upon one plantation would be em- 
ployed upon another, and the colony not injured. 

This expedient is only a fpecious one, and we 
muft know but little of the charadcr of the ne- 
groes 
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^ xm.^ regions of the fhip it is faftened to. It will, per- 

u— v-w haps, be objeded, that the people in thofe remote 
iflands being continually renewed by the fluflua- 
tion ot commerce, this will naturally bring in a 
number of worthlefs men •, and that it will be long 
before we can expert to fee thofe manners and that 
fagacity among them, which will be produdive of 
public fpirit, and of that dignity which is requifite 
to fupport the weight of affairs and the interefts 
of a nation. This objedion might have fome foun- 
dation if we attended merely to the charadtr of 
thofe Europeans who are driven to America by 
their wants or their vices ; who, by thus tranf- 
porting themlelves, either by choice or from other 
motives, are ftrangers every where ; commonly cor- 
rupted by the want of laws, ill fupplied by an ar- 
bitrary police j by that depraved tafte for domi- 
nion, which refults from the abufe of flavery •, and 
by the dazzling luftre of a great fortune, which 
makes them forget their former oblcurity. But 
this clafs of men ought to have no lhare in the ad- 
miniftration, which Ihould be wholly committed to 
proprietors, moftly born in the colonies ; forjuftice 
is the natural confequence of property j and none 
are more interefted in the good government of a 
country, than thofe who are entitled by their birth 
to the largert pofleflions in it. Thefe creoles, who 
have naturally a great (hare of penetration, a 
franknefs of charader, an elevation of foul, and a 
certain love of juftice that arifes from thefe valua- 
ble difpofitions, would be fo fenfible of the marks 
of efteem and confidence which would be fliewm 
5 them 
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them by the mother-country, in intruding them ® 
with the interior management of their own, that 
they would grow fond of that fertile foil, take a 
pride in improving it, and be happy in introducing 
all the comforts of a civilized focietv. Inftead of 
that antipathy to France, which is a reflexion upon 
her minifters, and upbraids them with their feye- 
rity, we fhould fee in the colonies that attachment 
which paternal kindnefs always infpircs to children, 
Inftead of that fecret eagernefs which, in time 
of war, makes them readily fubmit to a foreign 
yoke, we fhould fee them uniting their efforts to 
prevent or repulfe an invafion. Fear will reftrain 
men under the immediate eye of a powerful and 
formidable mafterj but affeftion alone can com- 
mand them at a diftance. This is, perhaps, the 
only fpring that afts upon the frontier provinces 
of an extenfive kingdom •, while the indolent and 
rapacious inhabitants of the metropolis are kept in 
awe by authority. Attachment to the fovercign is 
a principle which cannot be too much encouraged, 
or too much extended *, but, if it is neither merited 
nor returned, he will not enjoy it long. No more 
joy will then appear in public feftivals, no tranf- 
ports of exultation, no involuntary acclamations 
will be heard at the fight of the beloved idol. 
Curiofity will bring a throng wherever there is 
a public fpeftacle -, but contentment will not ap- 
pear in any countenance. A fullcn difeontent will 
arife, and fpread from one province to another j 
and from the mother-country to the colonies. When 
the fortunes of all men are injured or threatened 
VoL. IV. X at' 
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® ^ the alarm and the commotion becomes ge- 

Exertions of authority, multiplied by the 
imprudence of thofe who firll venture upon them, 
occafion a general alarm, and fall fuccefllvely upon 
all bodies of men. The avengers of crimes, and 
fupporters of the rights of the colonifts, are brought 
up even from America, and confined like malefac- 
tors in the prifons of Europe. 1 he weapons of go- 
vernment, which feemed ufelefs againftthe enemy, 
are directed againft thele valuable fubjefts of the 
ftate. Thofe very arms that were not able to de- 
fend them during the war, are employed to fpread 
terror among them in time of peace. Is it thus 
that colonics are preferved, and their profperity 
promoted ? Rome learnt of her enemies how to 
conquer the old world; let France now learn of 
her rival how to people and cultivate the new. 


End Of THE Thirteenth Book, 
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Settlement of the EngUJli in the American ijlands. 


E/NGLAND was not in a very flourifliing fitu- The ftite 
ation when her fettlements in America were firft 
begun in 1625. Her agriculture was not extended fl»ejbegan 
either to flax or hemp. The attempts that had feitienwnta 
been made to raife mulberry trees and breed filk- 
worms had been unfuccefsful. The labours of the iilands. 
hulbandman were wholly engaged in the grow- 
ing of corn, which, notwithftanding the turn of 
the nation for rural employments, was feldom fuffi- 
cknt for home confumption, and many of their 
granaries were ftored from the fields bordering on 
the Baltic. 

Industry was ftill lefs advanced than agricul- 
ture. It was confined to woollen maniifadures. 
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Thefe had been increafed fincc the exportation of 
iinwrought wool had been prohibited j but thefe 
iflanders, who Teemed to work only for themfclves, 
were ignorant of the method of fpreading thofe 
elegant ornaments upon their ftuffs, which tafte 
contrived to promote the lale and confumption of 
them. They fent their cloths over to Holland, 
where the Dutch gave them their colouring and 
glofs i from whence they circulated all over Eu- 
rope, and were even brought back to England. 

Navigation hardly employed at that time ten 
thoufand Tailors. Thefe were in the fervice of 
exclufive companies, which had engrofled every 
branch of trade, not excepting that of cloth, which 
alone conftituted a tenth part of the commercial 
riches of the nation. Thefe, therefore, were cen- 
tered in the hands of three or four hundred per- 
fons, who agreed, for their own advantage, to fix 
the price of goods, both at going out and coming 
into the kingdom. The privileges of thefe mono- 
polizers were exercifed in the capital, where the 
court fold the provinces. London alone had fix 
times the number of (hips that all the other ports 
in the kingdom put together had. 

The public revenue neither was nor could be 
very confiderable. It was farmed out *, a ruinous 
method, which has preceded the eftablilhment of 
the finance in all ftaics, but has only been conti- 
nued under arbitrary governments. The expences 
were proportionable to the low date of the trea- 
fury. The fleet was fmall, and the Ihips fo weak, 

that 
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that in times of ncceffity the metchantmen were 
turned into men of war. A hundred and fixty 
thoufand militia, which was the whole military 
force of the nation, were armed in time of war. 
There were no ftanding forces in time of peace, 
and the king himfelf had no guards. 

With fuch confined powers at home the nation 
fliould not have ventured to extend itfelf in fettle- 
ments abroad,. Notwithftanding this, Tome colonies 
were eftabliflied which laid a folid foundation of 
profperity. The origin of thefe fettlcments was 
owing to certain events, the caufes of which may 
be traced very far back. 

Whoever is acquainted with the hifiory and 
progrefs of the Englilh government, knows that 
the regal authority was for a long time balanced 
only by a fmall number of confiderable proprietors 
of land called Barons. They perpetually opprefled 
the people, the greater part of whom were degraded 
by flavery •, and they were conftantly ftruggling 
againft the power of the crown, with more or lefs 
fuccefs, according to the charadler of the leading 
men, and the chance of circumftances. Thefe po- 
litical diflentions occafioned much bloodflied. 

The kingdom was exhaulled by inteftine wars, 
which had lafted two hundred years, when Henry 
VII. aflfumed the reins of government on the de- 
cifion of a battle, in which the nation, divided into 
two camps, had fought to give itfelf a matter, 
'rhat able prince availed himfelf of the ttate of de- 
preflion into which a feries of calamities had funk 
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® XIV ^ fubjeds, to extend the regal authority, the 

v.>ZyNiLj limits of which, the anarchy of the feudal govern- 
ment, though continually encroaching upon them, 
had never been able to fix. He was affifted in 
this undertaking by the fadion which had placed 
the crown upon his head, and which, being the 
weakeft, could not hope to maintain itfelf in the 
principal employments to which thofe who were 
engaged in it had been raifed, unlefs they fup- 
ported the ambition of their leader. This plan was 
ftrengthened by permitting the nobility for the 
firft time to alienate their lands, Tliis dangerous 
indulgence, joined to a tafte for luxury, which 
then began to prevail in Europe, brought on a great 
revolution in the fortunes of individuals. The 
immenfe fiefs of the barons were gradually difli- 
pated, and the eftates of the commoners increafed. 

The rights belonging to the feveral eftates l)eing 
divided with the property of them, it became fo 
much the more difficult to unite the will and the 
power of many againft the authority of one. The 
monarchs took advantage of this period, fo favour- 
able to their ambition, to govern without controul. 
The decayed nobility were in fear of a power 
which they had reinforced v.?ith all their lofles. 
The commons thought themfelves fufficiently ho- 
noured by the privilege of impofing all the national 
taxes. The people, in fome degree eafed of their 
yoke by this flight alteration in the conftitution, 
and whofe circle of ideas is always confined to bu- 
finefs or labour, became tired of feditions, from 
the defolation and miferics which were the confe- 
3 qucnce 
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quence and the puniftiment of them. So that, ^ 

while the nation was employed in fearch of that > 
fovereign authority which had been loft in the con- 
fufion of civil wars, its views were fixed upon the 
monarch alone. The majefty of the throne, the 
whole luftre of which was centered in him, feemed 
to be the foiircc of that authority, of which it 
ftiould only be the vifible fign and permanent in- 
ftrument. 

Such was the fituation of England, when James I. 
was called thither from Scotland, as being foie heir 
to the two kingdoms, which, by his acceflion, were 
united under one head. A turbulent nobility, im- 
parting their fury to their barbarous vaflals, had 
kindled the fire of (edition in thofe northern moun- 
tains which divided the ifland into two diftinft 
ftates. The monarch had from his carlieft years 
been as averfe from limited authority, as the peo- 
ple were from defpotirm and abfolute monarchy, 
which then prevailed all over Europe ; and as the 
new king was equal to other fovereigns, it was 
natural that he ftiould be ambitious of the fame 
power. His predeccflTors had enjoyed it even in 
England for a century paft. But he was not aware 
that they owed it to their own political abilities, 
or to favourable circumftances. This religious 
prince, who believed he held all from God and 
nothing from men, fancied that ftrength of reafon, 
wifdom, and counfel, was centered in himfelf, and 
feemed to arrogate to himfelf that infallibility of 
which the pope had been deprived by the reforma- 
tion, the tenets of which he adopted though he diftiked 

X 4 them. 
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B 6 ,6 id fherfj. Thefe falfe principles, which tended to 
V ,— - change government into a myftery of religion, the 
more odious, as it equally influences the opi- 
nions, wills, and adions of men, were fo rooted 
in his mind, together with all the other prejudices 
of a bad education, that he did not even think of 
fupporting them with any of the human aids of 
prudence or force. 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the gene- 
ral difpofition of the people than this fyftem. All 
was in commotion both at home and abroad. The 
difeovery of America had haftened the advance- 
ment of Europe. Navigation extended round the 
whole globe. The mutual intercourfe of nations 
Would foon have removed prejudices, and opened 
the door to induftry and knowledge. The mecha- 
nical and liberal arts were extended, and were ad- 
vancing to perfedion by the luxury that prevailed. 
Literature acquired the ornaments of tafte ; and the 
fciences gained that degree of folidity which fprings 
from a fpirit of calculation and commerce. The 
circle of politics was extended. 1 his univerfal 
ferment exalted the ideas of men. The feveral bo- 
dies which compofed the monflrous colofTus of 
■gothic government, rouzed from that lethargic 
ftate of ignorance in which they had been funk 
for many ages, foon began to exert themfelves on 
all Tides, and to form enterprifes. On the conti- 
nent, where mercenary troops had been adopted 
under pretence of maintaining difeiplirte, moft 
pr.nces acquired an unlimited authority, opprefTing 
their fubjeds either by force or intrigue. In 

England, 
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England, the lave of liberty, fo natural to every 
thinking man, excited in the people by the au- 
thors of religious innovations, and awakened in the 
minds of men enlightened by becoming converfant 
with the great writers of antiquity, who derived 
from their democratic government that fublimity 
of reafon and fentiment by which they are diftin- 
guifhed ; this love of liberty kindled in every ge- 
nerous breaft the utmoft abhorrence for unlimited 
authority. The afcendant which Elizabeth found 
means to acquire and to preferve by an uninter- 
rupted profperity of forty years, withheld this im- 
patience, or turned it to enterprifes that were be- 
neficial to the ftate. But no fooner did another 
branch afcend the throne, and the fcepter devolved 
to a monarch, who, by the very violence of his 
pretcnfions, w'as not much to be dreaded, than 
the nation aflerted its rights, and entertained the 
ambitious thoughts of governing itfelf. 

It was at this period that warm difputes arofe 
between the court and the parliament. Both 
powers feemed to be making trial of their ftrength 
by continual oppofition. The prince pretended that 
an entire paflive obedience was due to him ; and 
that national iflemblies were only ornaments, not 
the bafis of the conftitution. The citizens loudly 
exclaimed againft thefe principles, always weak 
when they come to be difcuffed ; and maintained, 
that the people were an effential part of govern- 
meht, as well as the monarch, and, perhaps, in a 
higher degree. The one is the matter, the other 
the form. Now the form may, and muft change, 

for 
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* XIV ^ prcfervation of the matter. The fupreme 

V j law is the welfare of the people, not that of the 
prince ; the king may die, the monarchy may be 
at an end •, and fociety fubfift without either mo- 
narch or throne. In this manner the Englilh rea- 
Ibned at the dawn of liberty. They quarrelled, 
they oppofed, and threatened each other. James 
died in the midft of thefe debates, leaving his fon 
to difcufs his rights, with the reiblution of extend- 
ing them. 

The experience of all ages has (hewn, that the 
Hate of tranquillity which follows the eftablifhment 
of abfolute power, occafions a coolnefs in the minds 
of the people, damps their courage, cramps their 
genius, and throws a whole nation into an uni- 
verfal lethargy. On the contrary, the commotion 
of a conftitution tending to liberty is irregular and 
rapid ; it is a continued fever, more or lefs violent i 
but always attended with convulfions. 

England experienced this in the beginning of 
the reign of Charles I. j who, though not fo great 
a pedant as his father, was equally fond of autho- 
rity. The divifion which had begun between the 
king and the parliament, fpread itfelf throughout 
the nation. The higheft clafs of the nobility, and 
the fecond, which was the richeR, afraid of being 
confounded with the vulgar, engaged on the fide 
of the king, from whom they derived that bor- 
rowed luure which they return him by a voluntary 
and venal bondage. As they ftill poflfefled molt 
of the ccnfiderable land-eftates, they engaged al- 
moft all the country people in their party *, who 

naturally 
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n;.'i!r.i!ly Ijve the king, becaufe they think he muft Book 
lo ; in. Lor.dcn, and all the great towns, in- . - ■ 

f ! jv '.nururipa! government with the repub- 
1. -j. •• v'.fciaied for the parliament, and drew 

. :hcm the trading part of- the nation, 
who, ^ ^ ihemiiives as niuch as the merchatus 

in M , jpircd to the fame freedom as that 
dem- ' I . 


Taiisii divifions brought on the fliarpeft, the 
moft bloody, and the moft obftinate civil war ever 
recorded in hiftory. Never did the Engli()i fpirit 
Ihew itfelf in fo dreadful a manner. Every day 
exhibited frefh Icenes of violence, which feemed 
to have been already carried to the higheft excefs ; 
and thefe again were outdone by others, ftiirmore 
atrocious. It feemed as if the nation was juft 
upon the brink of deftrudlion, and that every 
Briton had fworn to bury himfelf under the ruins 
of his country. 

In this general tumult, the moft moderate fought By what 
for a peaceable retreat in the American iflands, BritiftV- 
which the Englilh had lately feized upon. The lands were 
tranquillity they found there, induced others to 
follow them. While the fcdition was fpreading in 
the mother-country, the colonies grew up and were 
peopled. The patriots who had fled from fadion 
were foon after joined by the royalifts, who were 
opprelTed by the republican party, which had 
at laft prevailed. 

Both thefe were followed by thofe reftlefs and 
fpirited men, whofe ftrong paflions infpire them 
with great defires and vaft projeds i who defpife 

dangers, 
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® XIV ^ <^angers, hazards and fatigues, and wifti to fe6 no 
Other end to them but death or fortune ; who 
know of no medium between affluence and want ; 
equally ready to overturn or to ferve their country, 
to lay it wafte or to enrich it. 

* The iflands were allb the refuge of merchants 
who had been unfortunate in trade, or of perfons 
reduced by their creditors to a ftate of indigence 
and idlenefs. Unable as they were to fulfil their 
engagements, this very misfortune paved the way 
to their profperity. After a few years they re- 
turned with affluence into their own country, and 
met with the higheft refpefl in thofe very places 
from w’hence they had been banilhcd with igno- 
miny and contempt. 

This refource was ftill more neceflary for young 
people, who in the firfl: tranfports of youth had 
been drawn into excefles of debauchery and licen- 
tioufnefs. If they had not quitted their country, 
fhame and difgrace, which never fail todeprefs the 
mind, would have prevented them from recover- 
ing cither regularity of manners or public efteem. 
But in another country, where the experience they 
had of vice might prove a leflbn of wifdom, and 
where they had no occafion to attempt to remove 
any unfavourable imprefflons, they found, after 
their misfortunes, a harbour in which they reded 
with fafety. Their induftry made amends for 
their paft follies j and men who had left Europe 
like vagabonds, and who had difgraced it, returned 
honefl; men, and ufeful members of focicty. 

7 
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All thefe feveral colonifts had at their difpofal, ® ^ 

for the clearing and tilling of their lands, the mod: 
profligate fet of men of the three kingdoms, who 
had dcferved death for capital crimes ; but who, 
from motives of humanity and good policy, were 
fuffered to live and to work for the benefit of the 
ftate. Thefe malefa£l:ors, who were tranfported 
for a term of years, which they were to fpend in 
flavery, became induRrious, and acquired manners, 
which placed them once more in the way of for- 
tune. There were fome of thofe, who, when re* 
flored to fociety by the freedom they had gained, 
became planters, heads of families, and the owners 
of the beft plantations j a proof how much it is 
for the intereft ot a civilized fociety to admit this 
lenity in the penal laws, fo conformable to human 
nature, which is frail, but capable of fenfibility, 
and of turning from evil to good. 

The mother-country, however, was too much ^hatform 
taken up with its owndomeftiediflenfions, to think of govem- 
of giving laws to the iflands under its dominion ; 
and the colonifls were not fufliciently enlightened 
to draw up Inch a fyftem of legifl.ation as was fit 
for an infant fociety. While the civil war was 
reftifying the government in England, the colo- 
nies, juU emerging fiom a (late of infancy, formed 
their own conflitution upon the model of the mo- 
ther-country. In each of thefe feparate fcttle- 
ments, a chief represents the kingi a council the 
peers j and the deputies of the feveral diftricts, 
the commons. 1 he general aflTcmbly enadls laws, 
regulates taxes, and judges of the adminiftration. 

The 
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*xiv ^ executive part belongs to the governor j who 
j allb occafionally determines upon caufes which 
have not been tried before, but in conjundlion with 
the council, and by the majority of votes. Though 
the members of this body derive their rank from 
him, they will not fuffer him to bribe their votes, 
for fear of expofing themfelves to the refentment 
of the general aflembly, which has the foie power 
of removing them. 

Great-Britain, to reconcile her own interefts 
with the freedom of her colonies, took care that 
no laws Ihould be enadled there which were in- 
confiftent with her own. The governors Ihe fends 
thither to command in her name, fwear before 
they go, that they will not fuffer the leaft infringe- 
ment of this fundamental maxim. This oath muft 
prevent the commanders from betraying the mother- 
country to favour the iflands ; which, as they are to 
pay the governor’s falary, might otherwife make 
his compliance the meafure of their liberality. 

On the other hand, this kind of dependence 
checks the governor’s pride, and prevents him from 
becoming tyrannical. The commiflloners for the 
plantations have frequently in parliament attacked 
a prerogative that has reftrained their authority. 
Regardlefs of the inconveniences that might at- 
tend it, the parliament has always adhered to this 
wife regulation. Juftly dreading that fpirit of ra- 
pacioulnefs which induces men to crofs the feas, 
they have fubjefted the placemen, who fhould vio- 
late the laws of the colonies, to the fame penalties 
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as are inflided in England on thofe who trefpafs ® 
upon national liberty. 

These precautions were not thought fofficient 
for the fafety of the colonifts, whom the nation 
cherifties and proteds as her children’s children. 
Every colony has one or more deputies in the 
mother country. Their fundions are important. 
They are defigned to prevent the abufe of power 
in the governors •, to folicit the legiflative body 
for the improvement and defence of the fettlements, 
whofe rights and wants they reprefent ; and to 
combine the particular intereft of the trade of the 
colonies with the general welfare of the nation. 
Thefe agents do the fame thing at London as the 
reprefentatives of the people do in parliament. 
They plead the caufe of thofe diftant provinces. 
Unhappy will it be for the ftate, if ever it (hould 
difregard the clamours of the reprefentatives, who- 
ever they are. The counties in England would 
rife •, the colonies would lhake off their allegiance 
in America; the treafures of both worlds would 
be loll to an ifland which nature has made fove- 
reign of the fea. 

Under what milder and wifer government 
could Engliftimen live ; who from the American 
iflands are attached to their own country by the 
ties of blood, and by thofe of neceflity ? And, in- 
deed, the colonifts eftablilhed upon thefe foreign 
ftiores are conftantly looking up to their mother- 
country, who is ever attentive to their preferva- 
tion. One might fay, that, as the eagle who never 
lofcs fight of the neft where flie fofters her young, 

London 
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® XIV ^ London feems to look dowij upon her colonies, and 
to fee them grow up and profper under her tender 
care. Her numberlefs veffels, covering an extent 
of two thoufand leagues with their proud fails, foim 
as it were a bridge over the ocean, and carry on 
an uninterrupted communication between both 
worlds. With good laws, which maintain what 
Ihe has once eftablilhed, ftie preferves her poflef- 
fions abroad without a Handing army, which is 
always an opprefllve and ruinous burden. Two 
very fmall corps fixed at Antigua and Jamaica, 
are fufficient for a nation that can at any time 
tranfport troops wherever they may be wanted. 

By thefe beneficent regulations, didated by hu- 
manity and found policy, the Englilh iflands foon 
grew happy, though not rich. I'hcir culture was 
confined to tobacco, cotton, ginger, and indigo. 
Some of the enterprifing colonifts imported fugar- 
canes from Brazil, and they multiplied prodigioufly, 
but to no great purpofe. They were ignorant of 
the art of managing this valuable plant, and drew 
from it fuch indifferent fugar, that it would not 
fell in Europe, or fold at the lowefl: price. A feries 
of voyages to Fernambucca taught them how to 
make ufc of the treafure they had carried off; and 
the Portuguefe, who till then had engroffed all 
the fugar trade, found, in 1650, in an ally, whofe 
induftry they thought precarious, a rival who was 
one day to fupplant them. 

The mother-country, however, had but a very 
fmall ftiare in the profperity of her colonics. They 
themfelves fent their own commodities direftly to 

all 
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all parts of the world, where they thought they 
would be dilpofed of to moft advantage-, and in- 
difcriminately admitted fliips of all nations into 
their ports. This unlimited freedom muft of 
courfe throw almoft all their trade into the hands 
of that nation which, in conftquence of the low in- 
tereft their money bears, the largenefs of their 
flock, the number of their fhips, and the realbn- 
ablenefs of their duties of import and export, could 
afford to make the beft terms, to buy at the 
deareft, and lell at the cheapefl rate. Thefe peo- 
ple were the Dutch. They united all the advan- 
tages of a fuperior army ; which, being ever mafter 
of the field, is free in all its operations. They 
foon feized upon the profits of fo many produc- 
tions, which they had neither planted nor gathered. 
Ten of their fhips were feen in the Britifh iflands 
to one Englifh vcffel. 

The nation had paid little attention to this evil 
during the difturbances of the civil wars ; but as 
foon as thefe troubles were compofed, and the ftatc 
reftored to tranquillity by the very violence of its 
commotions, it began to turn its views towards its 
foreign poffcflions. It perceived that thole fubjeds, 
who had as it were taken refuge in America, would 
be loft to the flate, if foreign powers, which con- 
fumed the fruits of the induftry of the colonies, 
were not excluded. The difcuffion of this point 
brought on the famous navigation ad in 1651, 
which excluded all foreign fliips from entering the 
harbours of the Englilh iflands, and confequcntly 
obliged their produce to be exported diredly to the 

VoL. IV. Y countries 
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® XIV under the dominion of England. The 

u— y-^ government, though aware of the inconveniences 
of fuch an exclufion, was not alarmed at it, but 
confidered the empire only as a tree, whole lap 
mull be turned back to the trunk, when it flows 
too freely to fome of the branches. 

It was, however, a fortunate circumftance for 
England, that this reftraining law could not then 
be enforced in its utmoft rigour. A kind of negli- 
gence in the execution of it, allowed time for the 
colonies to increafe their fugar plantations, by the 
ready fale they found for their fugars, which 
enabled them infcnfibly to raife themfelves upon 
the ruin of the Portiiguefe. Thefe plantations 
made fuch rapid progrefs in the fpace of nine 
years, that in 1660, when it was judged that the 
law might fafely be put in execution in its utmoft 
ftridntfs, the Englilh were already mailers of the 
fugar-trade all over Europe i except in the Medi- 
terranean, which had continued faithful to their 
competitors, on account of the adl of re-exporta- 
tion, which had been occafioned by the navigation 
act. It is true, in order to attain this fuperiority, 
they had been obliged greatly to lower the price 
of the commodity ; but their plentiful crops made 
them ample amends for this nccelTary facrifice. 
If other nations were encouraged by their fuccefs 
to raife plantations, at leaft for their own confump- 
tion, the Englilli opened other markets, which 
fupplied the place of the former. The only mif- 
fortune they experienced in a long feries of years, 
was, the feeing many of their cargoes taken by 

i^rcnch 
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French privateers, and fold at a low price. The book 
planter fuftained by this a double inconvenience, 
that of lofing part of his fugars, and being obliged 
to fell the remainder belov/ its value. 

Notwithstanding thefe tranfient piracies, I" ^hat 

, . , , 1- j • • c 11 mannerthe 

which always ceaied m time or peace, the plan- piofperity 

tations ftill continued to increafe in the Enslilh ‘1* 

. . p tilh iflandt 

illands. It appears from entries which are faid to declined, 
be exaft, that, about the year 1680, they fent an- 
nually to Europe 30,000 hoglheads of fugar, each 
containing twelve hundred weight. Their exports, 
from 1708 to 1718, were of 53,439 annually; 
from 1718 to 1727, they rofe to 68,931, and the 
fix following years to 93,889. But from 1733 to 
1737 they fell to 75,695 ; and the following years 
they amounted regularly to 70,000 hoglheads. 

If we inquire into the caufe of this diminution, 
we fliall find it was owing to France. This king- 
dom, which, from iis fituation, and from the 
adlive genius of its inhabitants, fliould be fere- 
moll in every undertakinf?, is fo refit aintd bv the 
nature of its government, that it is the 1 fi in 
becoming acquainted with its own advantages and 
intcrefts. The French firfi procured their fugars 
from the Englifii ; from whom they afterwards re- 
ceived their informations. I'hey made fome at 
firfi for their own confumption, and began export- 
ing it in 1716. The fuperiority of their foil, the 
advantage of frefli lands, the frugality of their 
planters, who were yet poor, all confpired to en- 
able them to fell the produdion at a lower price th.m 
their competitors. This advantage, the mofi in> 

y 2 p^i tant 
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BOOK portant one that can be acquired in trade, obtained 
them the preference in all the markets. their 
produce increafed, that of their rivals was rejeftcd 
becaufe it was dearer. The decay was fo rapid, 
that a nation which had fupplied all Europe with 
fugars, and ftill fold 19,202 hogflieads to foreigners 
in 1719, (old no more than 7,715 in 1733, 5,211 
in 1737, and none at all in 1740. 

The Englilh iflands had begun to complain long 
before this revolution was completed. They had 
applied to parliament as early as the year 1731, to 
engage them to prevent the ruin of a trade that was 
already loft. 'I'heir petitions were at firft difre- 
garded. Moft people were of opinion that the 
lands in the colonies were exhaufted ; and the par- 
liament itfelf had adopted this prejudice j not con- 
fidering, that though the foil was not altogether 
fo luxuriant as frefti grounds, yet it ftill retained 
that degree of fertility which it feldom lofcs when 
conftantly cultivated, unlefs it is materially injured 
by fome accidental calamity. But when it was 
made evident, from eftimates laid before the houfe, 
that the laft crops had been more plentiful than 
the former, the parliament began to attend to the 
method of reftoring this fource of public fortune. 

The political oeconomy of commerce confilts in 
felling cheaper than one’s rivals. This the Englifli 
iflands were able to do, before the mother-country, 
in 1663, had appropriated to hcrfelf a duty of four 
and a half per cent, upon all fugars brought from 
Barbadoes, which foon extended to thole of the 
5 other 
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other fettlements. The great plenty of the com- ® 
modity, however, prevented their finking imme- 
diately under this oppreffion. But, the neceffui^s 
of the colonies having fince compelled them to 
burden themfelves with frefii taxes, they were no 
longer able to withftand a competition which grew 
every day more formidable ; and they evidently 
faw themfelves fupplanted in all parts. Poflibly 
they might have been refeued from this deplorable 
fituation, by fupprening the duty of four and a 
half per cent, and by lacrificing to their local ad- 
miniftration the enormous duties their commodities ' 
pay on their entry into Great-Britain ; but her great 
expences, and her heavy national debt, would not 
certainly admit of this generofity, and the govern- 
ment thought it was fufficiently liberal to the colo- 
nies, when it allowed them the liberty, in 1739, to 
fend their fugars direftly to all the ports of Eu- 
rope. This conceflion, which was contrary to the 
navigation aft, proved ineffeftual. The French 
maintained their fuperiority in all the markets j and 
the Englilh colonies were reduced to fupply fugar? 
merely for the confumption of the Britilh domi- 
nions, which did not exceed 12,000 hogfheads at 
the beginning of this century j and which, in 1755, 
had amounted to 70,000. 

England was beholden for this produce to her Settlement 
ancient poflelTions in the Weft-Indies. The ifland iift*’a*Baf- 
of Barbadoes, which is fituated to windward of all badoes, 
the others, appeared to have never been inhabited, 
not even by favages, when fome Englilh men from 
St. Chriftopher’s went and fettled therein 1629. 

y 3 They 
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They found it covered with fuch large and hard 
,mj trees, that it required uncommon rcfolution and 
patience to fell them and root them up. T.he 
ground was foon cleared of this incumbrance, or 
ftripped of this ornament : for it is doubtful whe- 
ther nature does not decorate her own work better 
than man, who alters every thing for himfclf alone. 
Some patriots, tired of feeing the blood of their 
countrymen fpilt, went and peopled this foreign 
land. While the other colonics were rather ra- 
vaged than cultivated by thofc vagabonds who had 
been driven from their native country by poverty 
or licentioufnefs, Barbadoes daily received new in- 
habitants-, who brought along with them not only 
their ftock of money, but a turn for labour, 
courage, adivity, and ambition; thofe vices and 
virtues which are the efleds of civil wars. 

Bv thefe means, an iOand, which is no more 
than eight leagues long and four broad, attained 
to a population of a hundred thoufand fouls ; and 
a trade that employed four hundred Ihips of 150 
tons burthen each. Such was the ftate of its prof- 
perity in 1676, the period of its utmoll greatnefs. 
Never had the earth beheld fuch a number of plan- 
ters coUefted in fo fmall a compafs, or lb many 
rich produftions raifed in fo Ihort a time. The 
labours, direfted by Europeans, were performed 
by flaves purchafed in Afiica, or even raifed in 
America. This unwarrantable method of procur- 
ing them was but a ruinous kind of prop for a new 
edifice, and very nearly occafioned the fubverfion 
of it. 


Some 
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Some Englilhmen, who had landed on the coafts ^ 

of the continent to get flaves, were difcovered by 
the Caribs, who were the object of their fearch. 

Thefe favages fell upon them, and put them ail to 
death or to flight. A young man, who had been 
long purfued, ran into a wood ; where an Indian 
woman meeting him faved his life, concealed and 
fed him, and fome time after conducted him to the 
fca-fide. His companions were laying at anchor' 
tliere, waiting for the men they milTed, and fent 
the boat to fetch him. His deliverer infilled on 
following him on board the (hip. They were no 
fooner landed at Barbadoes, but the monfter fold 
her who had faved his life, and had bellowed her 
heart as well as her perfon upon him. To vindi- 
cate the honour of the Englifh nation, one of her 
poets has recorded this fhocking inllance of avarice 
and perfidy, to be abhorred by pofterity : it has ■ 
been told in feveral languages, and held out to 
the deteftation of all foreign nations. 

1'he Indians, who dared not undertake to re- 
venge theml'elves, imparted their refentment to the 
negroes, who had ftronger motives, if pofllble, 
for hating the Englifh. The flaves unanimoufly 
vowed the death of their tyrants. This confpiracy 
was carried on with fuch fecrefy, that, the day be- 
fore it was to have been carri'd into execution, 
the colony had not the leall I'ufpicion of it. Bur, 
as if generofity was always to bv" the virtue of the 
wretched, one of tlie leaders of the plot informed 
his mailer of it. Letters were immediately dif- 
patched to all the plantations, and came in time to 
prevent the impending dellruflion. The following 

y 4 night 
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*X1V night the flaves were feized in their huts-, the 
moft guilty were executed at break of day and 
this ad of fevcrity reduced the reft to obedience. 

They have never revolted fince, and yet the 
exportations do not amount to one half of what 
they formerly were. This revolution had been 
brought on by the extravagance of the inhabitants ; 
by contagious diftempers ; by hurricanes ; by the 
emigration of many who are gone over to other 
iflands, or to the continent of North-America ; 
by the wafte of the land, and the neceflity of ma- 
nuring it i and, laftly, by the competition of a 
rival nation, which has been lb fortunate as to 
meet with a better foil. 

At this prefent time there are at Barbadoes no 
more than 30,000 flaves, who are employed in 
manuring the ground with varech, a fea-weed 
which the tide throws on Ihore. It is in this varech 
that the fugar-canes are planted. The earth has 
little more to do with the growing of them, than 
the tubs in which orange-trees are planted in Eu- 
rope. The whole produce of this laborious pro- 
cefs is no more than 1 5,000 hogftieads of raw fu- 
gar. They are conveyed to England, where they 
arc fold for about 6,750,000 livres *. The fpirits, 
which may amount to 800,000 livres f, are all 
fent to North-America. 

Barbadoes is the only trading colony belong- 
ing to the Englifh in the windward iflands. Al- 
moft all the fliips laden with flaves, that com.e from 
the coaft of Africa, land there. If they cannot 

• 20C,3I2l. 2S. + 35,OOOl. 
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fell their negroes at a good price, they go to fome 
other place but it feldom happens that they do 
not difpofe of them at Barbadoes. The ufual 
price of flaves is from eight to nine hundred livres 
according to the nation or tribe they belong to. In 
this bargain no diftindion is ever made of age or 
fex ; but the whole cargo together fells at fo much 
a head. The payments are made in bills of ex- 
change upon London at ninety days fight. 

These negroes, which the merchants have bought 
by wholefale, they retail on this very ifland, or in 
fome other of the Englifii iflands. The refufe is 
fmuggled into the Spanifli or French iflands. By 
this traffic five or fix millions of livres -f were for- 
merly circulated in Barbadoes •, the fpecie that is 
ftill to be found there, but in fmaller quantities, 
is all foreign ; it is looked upon as a commodity, 
and is only valued by the weight. The fhipping 
properly belonging to this fcttlement, confifis of a 
fufficient number of veflels for their feveral cor- 



refpondences, and about forty floops employed in 
the filhery of the flying-fiffi. Nature and art have 
confpired to fortify this ifland. Two thirds of its 
circumference are rendered inacceflible by dange- 
rous rocks and on the fide that is open lines have 
been drawn, which are defended at proper diftances 
by forts, provided with a formidable artillery. So 
that Barbadoes is ftill in a condition to command 


refpcdl in time of war, and to claim the attention 
of its neighbours in time of peace. It affords a 
folid foundation for the richeft of all cultures, a 
convenient mart for the flave trade, a larger pro- 


• About 37I. on an average. f About 240,500!. on an average. 

portion 
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® XIV ^ portion of revenue, of population, of commerce, 
Vi.—yiL> and of forces, than could reafonably be expefted 
from an ifland of fuch inconfiderable extent, efpe- 
ciaily wht*n compared to other neighbourir g iflands. 
Antigua, which is almoft as large, neither enjoys 
the fame advantages, nor is of the fame impor- 
tance. 

This ifland, which is but twenty miles long, 
JifliatAn- blit of confidcrablc breadth, was found totally un- 
tigua. inhabited by thofc few Frenchmen who fled thi- 
ther in 1629, upon being driven from St. Chrifto- 
pher’s by the Spaniards. The want of fprings, 
which iloubtlefs was the reafon why no favages had 
fettled there, induced thefe fugitives to return as 
foon as they could regain their former habitations. 
Some Engliflimcn, more enterprifing than either 
the French or the Caribs, flattered themfclves that 
they (hould overcome this great obftacle, by col- 
lecting the rain-water in eifterns •, and they there- 
fore fettled there. The year in which this fettle- 
ment was begun is not exaCtly known ; but it 
appears, that in January 1640 there were about 
thirty families on the ifland. 

The number was not much increafed, when 
king Charles II. granted the property of this ifland 
to lord Willoughby, as his father had given that 
of Barbadoes to the earl of Carlifle. His lordihip 
fent over a pretty confidcrablc number of inhabi- 
tants at his own expence in 1666. It is probable 
they would never have enriched themfelvcs by the 
culture of tobacco, indigo, and ginger, the only 
commodities they dealt in, had not colonel Cod- 

rington 
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rington introduced into the ifland, which was then 
reftored to the dominion of the ftate, a fource of 
wealth, in the year t68o, by the culture of fugar. 
This being at firft black, harlh, and coarfe, wasre- 
jefted in England, and could only be difpofed of 
in Holland, and in the Hans towns-, where it fold 
at a much lower price than that of the other co- 
lonies. By t!ie niofl: afilduous labour, art got the 
better of nature, and brought this fugar to as great 
a perfedion, and to fell for as high a price, as any 
other. The ifland yields 8000 hogflieads, the only 
fruit of the labours of fifteen or fixteen ihoufand 
blacks. 

The abufeof authority, fo common in mod na- 
tions, but fo rare among the Englifh, was feverely 
felt at Antigua, a*nd did not go unpunilhed. The 
governor, colonel Park, in defiance of the laws, 
and regardlefs of morals or decorum, indulged 
himfelf in the inod unbounded ads of licentiouf- 
nefs. The members of the council, unable to put 
a flop to excefles which they abhorred, fummoned 
the colonifts in 1710 to proted their reprefenta- 
tives, to defend the fortunes of the public, and to 
put an end to fo many calamities. Upon this they 
immediately took up arms. The tyrant was at- 
tacked in his own houfe, and maflacred. His 
body was then thrown naked into the ftreet, 
and mutilated by thofe whofe bed he had dilho- 
noured. The mother-country, more moved by the 
facred rights of nature than jealous of her own au- 
thority, overlooked an ad which her vigilance 
ought to have prevented, but which fhe was too 
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equitable to revenge. It is only the part of ty- 
ranny to excite a rebellion, and then to quench it 
in the blood of the opprefied. Machiavelifm, 
which teaches princes the art of being feared and 
tiecefted, diredls them to flifle the vidims whole 
cries grow importunate. Humanity preferibes to 
kings, juftice in Icgiflation, mildnefs in government, 
lenity to prevent infurredions, and mercy to par- 
don them. Religion enjoins obedience to the peo- 
ple j but God, above all things, requires equity in 
princes. If they violate it, innumerable witnefles 
will rife up againft a fingle man at the final judg- 
ment. The American iflands have fometimes avenged 
the authority of kings and the rights of the peo- 
ple upon iniquitous governors, who, by a double 
treachery, proftituted the king’s name to opprefs 
a nation. Antigua will be celebrated in hiftory 
for this terrible example of juftice. This ifland 
is, however, too confined ; but that of Montfer- 
rat is ftill lefs confiderable. 

The Spaniards difeovered this ifland in 1493. 
They did not fettle there, but gave it the name of 
a mountain in Catalonia, which it refembles in 
fhape. It is almoft round, and about nine leagues 
in circumference. The ground is very uneven, 
full of barren hills, and vallies fertilized by the 
waters. The Englifli, who landed there in 1632, 
were not fatisfied with difturbing the peace of the 
many favages who dwelt there, but drove them all 
away. This cruelty was not produdive of the ad- 
vantages expeded from it. The progrefs of the 

colony 
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colony was but flow, and it acquired no kind of ® 
importance till towards the end of the century. 

At this period a fpirit of univerfal exertion 
difplayed itfelf j which, however, could not be ac- 
counted for from any particular caufc. The lefs 
important cultures, which fcarce afforded a fcanty 
provifion of common necclfaries, were all changed 
for fugar plantations. Five thoufand hogfheads 
are now annually made by ten thoufand flaves-, 
though feveral misfortunes, occafioncd either by 
war or by the elements, have, from time to time, 
difappointed the induftry of the planters. The 
loading and unloading of (hips is difficult in an 
ifland which has not one good road. They would 
even be in danger upon the coafts, if the mailers 
did not take care, when they fee a ftorm approach- 
ing, to put out to Tea, or to take flielter in fome 
neighbouring harbour. Nevis is expofed to the 
fame inconvenience. 


The moft generally received opinion is, that the Settlement 
Englifh fettled on this ifland in 1628. It is pro- 
perly but a very high mountain, of an eafy afeent, 'U. 
and crowned with tall trees. The plantations lie 
all round ; and, beginning at the fea-fide, are 
continued almoft to the top of the mountain ; but 
the higher they ftand the lefs fertile they are, be- 
caufe the foil grows more ftony. This ifland is 
watered by many ftreams, which would be fo many 
fources of plenty, if they did not in ftormy wea- 
ther fwell into torrents, wafli away the lands, and 
deftroy the treafures they have produced. 
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The colony of Nevis is a model of virtue, or- 
der, and piety. Thefc exemplary manners have 
been owing to the paternal care of the firft gover- 
nor. This incomparable man infpired all the in- 
habitants, by his own example, with a love of 
labour, a reafonable ceconomy, and innocent re- 
creations. All the plantations, cfpecially thofe of 
fugar, were fuccelsfully encouraged. The perfon 
who commanded, and thofe who obeyed, were all 
actuated by the fame principle of the ftri< 5 left equity. 
Is ever was there an inllance of greater harmony, 
peace, and fecurity. So rapid was the progrefs cf 
this fingular fcttlement, that, if we may credit all 
the accounts of thofe times, it foon contained 
10,000 white people and 20,ooo blacks. Ad- 
mitting evi n that fuch a population within the 
compafs of fix leagues fltould be exaggerated, ftill 
it will flievv the amazing but infallible elFedt of 
virtue, in promoting the profperity of a well-regu- 
lated fociety. 

But, even virtue itfelf will not fecure either 
individuals or focieties from the calamities of na- 
ture, or from the injuries of fortune. In 1689 a 
dreadful mortality fvvept away half this happy cor 
lony. It was ravaged in 1706 by a French fqua- 
dron, which carried off three or four thoufand 
flaves. The next year, the ruin of this ifland was 
completed by the moft violent hurricane ever re- 
corded. Since this feries of difallcrs, it has re- 
covered a little i and at this day contains 8000 
blacks, and produces 4000 hogfiicads of fugar. 
Perhaps, thofe who repine moft at the deftru£lion 

of 
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of the Americans, and the flavery of the Africans, B ^ 
would receive Ibmc confolation if the Europeans ». -,--'1.* 
were every where as humane as the Englifh have 
been in this ifland of Nevis, and if all the iQands 
in America were as well cultivated in proportion *, 
hut nature and lociety afford few inflances of fuch 
miraculous profperity. 

ENor.AND draws no produclions from Barbuda, 

Anguilla, or the Virgin iflands. Four thoufand in- 
habitants, hall freemen, and half Haves, fcattered 
about thcie mifcrable fettlements, breed fome cattle, 
and cultivate Ionic few proviffons, which they fell 
in the neighbouring colonies. Their poverty does 
not prevent them from enjoying the benefit of a 
free and feparate government; yet the chief of 
thefe iflands, as all'o of Antigua, Montferrat, and 
Nevis, is only the deputy of a governor-general, 
who refides at St. Chriflopher’s. 

Saint Christopher’s was the nurfery of all 
the Englifli and French colonies in America. Both Engiiih at 
nations arrived there on the fame day in 1625. 

They fliared the ifland between them ; figned a 
perpetual neutrality, and entered into a mutual 
engagement to aflift each other againft their com- 
mon enemy the Spaniard, who for a century paft 
had invaded or difturbed the two hemifpheres. But 
jealoufy foon divided thofe whom intereft had 
united. The French grew envious of the profpe- 
rous labours of the Englifli; who, on their fide, 
could not patiently bear that an idle neighbour, 
whofe only employment was hunting and galanrry, 
ftiould be trying to rob them of their wives. This 

reciprocal 
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® xi^ ^ reciprocal uneafinefs foon created quarrels, war, 
and devaftations, though neither of the parties 
aimed at conquert. Thcfc were only domeflic ani- 
roofities, in which government took no part. Con- 
cerns of greater importance having kindled a war 
between the two mother- countries in 1666, St. 
Chriftopher’s became a feene of carnage for half a 
a century. The weaker party having been compelled 
to evacuate the colony, foon entered it again with 
a reinforcement, both to revenge their defeat and 
to repair their Ioffes. This long conteft, in which 
both parties alternately had the advantage, was ter- 
minated by the total expulfion of the French in 
1702 i and the peace of Utrecht cut off all their 
hopes of ever returning thither. 

This was no great facrifice at that time, for a 
people who had never exerted themfclves other- 
wife in that colony than in hunting and carrying 
on war. Their population amounted but to 667 
white people, of all ages and of both fexes ; 29 free 
blacks, and 659 flaves. All their herds confifted 
only of 265 head of horned cattle, and 157 horfes. 
They cultivated nothing but a little cotton and in- 
digo, and had but one fingle fugar plantation. 

Though the Englifli had for a long time made 
a greater advantage of this ifland, yet they did not 
immediately reap all the benefit they might have 
done from having the foie poffeffion of it. 

This conqueft was for a long time a prey to ra- 
pacious governors, who fold the lands for their own 
profit, or gave them away to their creatures •, though 
they could warrant the duration of the fale, or 

grant, 
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grant, only during the term of their adminiftration. 

The parliament of England at length remedied w 
this evil, by ordering, that all lands (hould be put 
up to auflion, and the purchafe-money paid into 
the public coffers. After this prudent regulation, 
the new plantations were as well cultivated as the 
old ones. 

The whole of the ifland may be about feventy 
miles in circumference. The center is full of high 
and barren mountains. Agreeable, neat and com- 
modious habitations, adorned with avenues, foun- 
tains and groves, are difperfed over the plains. 

The tafte for rural life, which the Englifh have re- 
tained more than any other civilized nation in Eu- 
rope, prevails in the higheft degree at Sr. Chrifto- 
pher’s. They never had the lead occalion to form 
themfelves into fmall focieties in order to pafs away 
the time*, and if the French had not left there a 
fmall town, where their manners are prefervedj 
they would ftill be unacquainted with that kind of 
focial life, which is produdtive of more alterca- 
tions than pleafures *, which is kept up by gallan- 
try, and terminates in debauchery •, which begins 
with convivial joys, and ends in the quarrels of 
gaming. Inftead of this image of union, which is 
in fa£l only a beginning of difeord, the Englilh 
planters live by themfelves, but live happy ; their 
foul and countenance as ferene as the clear fleyj 
under which they breathe a pure and wholefome 
air in the midft of their plantations, and furround- 
ed with their flaves, whom they certainly govern 
with paternal tendernefs, fince they infpire them 
VoL. IV. Z with 
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0 K with generous, and fometimes, heroic fentiments. 
St. Ghriftopher’s has afforded fuch a fignal inftanct 
of love and friendlhip as is not to be paralleled in 
fable or hiftory. 

Two negroes, both young, handfome, robuft, 
eburageous, and born with a foul of an uncommon 
caft, had been fond of each other from their in- 
fancy. Partners in the fame labours, they were 
united by their fufFcrings ; which, in feeling minds, 
form a ftronger attachment than pleafures. If 
they were not happy, they comforted each other 
at leaft in their mifery. Love, which generally ob- 
literates the remembrance of all misfortunes, ferved 
only to make theirs complete. A negro girl, who 
tvas likewile a flave, and whofe eyes fparkled, no 
doubt, with greater vivacity and fire from the 
contrail: of her dark complexion, excited an equal 
flame in the hearts of thefe two friends. The girl, 
who was more capable of infpiring than of feeling 
a ftrong paflion, would readily have accepted either ; 
but neither of them would deprive his friend of 
her, or yield her up to him. Time ferved only to 
increafe the torments they futfered, without affeft- 
ing their friendlhip or their love. Oftentimes did 
tears of anguilh ftream from their eyes, in the midft 
of the demonftrations of friendfliip they gave each 
other, at the fight of the too-beloved objeA that 
threw them into defpair. They Ibmetimes fwore 
that they would love her no more, and that they 
would rather part with life than forfeit their friend- 
fhip. The whole plantation was moved at the 
fight of thefe con Aids. The love of the two friends 
3 
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^for the beautiful negro girl was the topic of every 
converfatioh. 

One day they followed her into a wood ; there, 
each embraced her, clafped her a thoufand times 
to his heart, fwore all the oaths of attachment, and 
called her every tender name that love could in- 
fpire ; when, fuddenly, without fpeakirlg or look- 
ing at each other, they both plunged a dagger 
into her breaft. She expired, and they niingled 
their te:ars and groans with her laft breath. They 
roared aloud, and made the wood refound with 
their violent outcries. A flave came running to 
their afiiftance, and faw them at a diftance, Rifling 
the viftim of their extraordinary paffion with theic 
kifles. He called out to fome others, who foon 
came up, and fpun4 thefe two friends embracing 
each othef upon the body of this urlhappy girl, 
and bathed in her blood j while they themfelves 
were expiring in the ftreams that flowed from their 
own wopnds. 

These lovers and thefe friends belonged to a 
body of 25,000 negroes, deftined to furnilh Eu- 
rope with twelye or thirteen thoufand hogfheads of 
fugar. Is it then in the midft of fuch fevere la- 
bours, and in fo degrading a Ration, that we fee 
fuch actions as muR aRonilh the whole world ? If 
there can be a man who is not Rruck with horror 
apd companion at the greatnefs of this ferocious 
loye, nature muR have formed him, not for .the 
flavery of the negroes, but for the tyranny of their 
maRers. Such a man muR have lived without 
commiferating others, and will die without oomfort •, 

Z 2 he 
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® Xiv ^ never have fhed a tear, and none will ever 

be Ihed for him. But it is now time to quit Sr, 

Chriftopher’s, and pals on to Jamaica. 

iffti* drive" This ifland, which lies to lee-ward of the other 

the Spani- Englilh iflands, and which geographers have ranked 
ards from , . , r , 

Jamaica, among the greater Antilles, is nearly or an oval 

thelniisi'les greater diameter being 170 miles, 

there. and the lei's 70 at moft. It is interledled with fe- 
veral ridges of iiigh, craggy mountains, where 
dreadful rocks are heaped one upon another. Their 
barrennefs does not prevent their being covered all 
over with a prodigious quantity of trees of different 
kinds, that itrike their roots through the clefts of 
the rocks, and attraft the moifture that is depo- 
fited there by ftorms and frequent fogs. This per- 
petual verdure, kept up and embellifhcd by a 
multitude of plentiful cafeades, makes a conftant 
fpring all the year round, and exhibits the moft 
enchanting profpeft in nature. But thefc waters, 
which fall from the barren fummit*, and fertilize 
the plains below, are brackifli and unwholefome. 
This defed is happily compenfated by the falubrity 
of the air, which is the pureft of any between th« 
tropics in either hemiCphere. 

Columbus difeovered this illand in 1494, but 
made no fettlement there. Eight years after, he 
was thrown upon it by a ftorm. Having loft his 
fhips, and being unable to get away, he implored 
the humanity of the favages, who gave him all the 
afliftance that natural pity fuggefts. But thefc 
people, who cultivated no more land than what 
was juft fuflicient to fupply their own wants, foon 

grew 
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grew tired of fupporting ftrangcrs, to the manifcft B K 
rifque of ftarving themfelves, and infenfibly with- . 
drew from their neighbourliood. The Spaniards, 
who had already indilpofcd the Indian? againft them 
by repeated aifls of violence, grew outrageous, and 
proceeded fo far as to take up arms againft a chief 
whom they accufed of too much fevcnty, bccaufe 
he difapproved of their ferocity. Columbus, forced 
to yield to their threats, in order to difengage 
himlelf from fo derperate a fituation, availed him- 
fclf of one of thole natural phaenomena, in which 
a man of genius may fometimes find a refource, 
which he may be excufed for having recourfe to in 
a cafe of urgent neceflity. 

From the little knowledge he had acquired in 
aftronomy, he knew there would foon be an ecUpfe 
of the moon. He took advantage of this circum- 
ftance, and fummoned all the Caciques in the 
neighbourhood to come and hear fomething that 
nearly concerned them, and was eflential to their 
prefervation. He then ftood up in the midft of 
them, and having upbraided them with their bar- 
barity, in leaving him and his companions to perifti 
for want, he addrefled them in thefe words, which 
he pronounced with emphafis as if he were infpired : 

?<? funijh you for this, the God vihom I worJJiip is 
gchig to Jlrtkeyou mtb bis mojl terrible judgments. 

This very evening you will fee tbe moon turn redy then 
grow dark and withhold her light from you. This 
will be only a prelude to your calamities y if you ohjli- 
nately perjijl in refuftng to give us food. 
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The' admiral had fcarce done fpcakins:, when 
his prophecies were fulfilled. The favages were 
terrified beyond meafure ; they thought they were 
all loft ; they begged for mercy, and promifed to 
do any thing they fliould defire. They were then 
told, that heaven, moved with their repentaned, 
was appeafed, and that nature was going to relume 
her wonted courfe. From that moment, provi- 
fions were fent in from all quarters •, and Columbus 
was never in want of any during the time he re- 
mained there. 

It was Don Diego, the fon of this extraordinary 
man, who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1.^09, 
he fent thither feventv robbers from St. Domingo, 
under the command of John d’Efquimel ; and others 
foon followed. It feemed as if they all went over 
to this delightful and peaceable ifland, for no other 
purpofc than to fpill human blood. Thofe barba- 
rians never fheathed their fword while there was 
one inhabitant left to preferve the memory of a 
numerous, good-natured, plain and hofpitable peo- 
ple. It was happy for the earth, that thefe mur- 
derers were not to fupply their place. They had 
no inclination to multiply in an ifland where no 
gold was to be found. Their cruelty did not anfwer 
the purpofc of their avarice ; and the earth, which 
they had drenched with blood, feemed to refufe 
her alTiftance to fecond the barbarous efforts they 
had made to fix there. Every fettlemcnt railed 
upon the alhes of the natives grew urlfuccefsful, 
when labour and defpair had completed the de- 
ftrudtion of the few favages who had efcaped the 

fury 
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fury of the firft cpnquefts. That of St. Jago de 
la Vega was the only one that fupported itfelf. 
The inhabitants of that town, plunged in idlenefs, 
the ufual confequence of tyranny after devaftation, 
were content with living upon the produce of fome 
few plantations, and the overplus they fold to the 
fliips that paired by their coafts. The whole po- 
pulation of the colony centered in the little fpot 
that fed this race of deftroyers, confifted of 1500 
flaves, commanded by as many tyrants, when the 
Englilh came and attacked the town, took it, and 
fettled there in 1655. 

The Englilh brought the fatal fources of dif- 
cord along with them. At firft, the new colony 
was only inhabited by three thoufand of that fa- 
natical militia, which had fought and conquered 
under the ftandards of the republican party. Thefc 
were foon followed by a multitude of royalifts, who 
were in hopes of finding reft and peace in America, 
or comfort after their defeat. The divifions which 
bad prevailed for fo long a time and with fo much 
violence between the two parties in Europe, fol- 
lowed them beyond the feas. One party infolently 
Itrlumphed in the proteflion of Cromwell, whom 
they had exalted upon the ruins of the throne : the 
other trufted to the governor of the ifland, who 
was himfelf a royalift in fecret, though forced to 
bend under the authority that appointed him. This 
was fufficient to have renewed in America the 
feenes of horror and bloodlhed which had fo often 
been aded in England, had not Pen and Venables, 
the conquerors of Jamaica, given the command of 
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^ XJV ^ ifland to the moft prudent man among them, 
who happened to be the oldeft officer. His name 
^as Dudley, and he was a friend to the Stuarts. 
Twice did Cromwell appoint fome of his own 
party in his ftead, and Dudley was as often re- 
ftored to his office by the death of his oppo- 
nents. 

The confpiracies that were forming againft him 
were difcovered and frullratcd. He never fuffered 
the fmalleft breach of difeipline to go unpunifliecl j 
and always kept the balance even between the 
faftion his heart detefted, and the party he was at- 
tached to. He excited indufery •, and encouraged 
it by his attention, his advice, and his example. 
His authority was enforced by his difinterefted be- 
haviour. He never could be prevailed upon to 
accept of a falary, being content to live upon the 
produce of his own plantations. In private life, 
he was plain and familiar ; in office, an intrepid 
warrior, a Ready and ftridl commander, and a 
wife politician. His manner of governing was alto- 
gether military, becaui’e he was obliged to reftrain 
or to regulate an infant colony, wholly compofed 
offoldiersi and to prevent and repulfe any inva- 
fion from the Spaniards, who might attempt to re- 
cover what they had loR. 

But when Charles II. was called to the crown, 
by the nation that had deprived his father of it, a 
form ofcivil government was cRabliffied at Jamaica, 
modelled^ like ihofeof the other iflands, upon that 
of the mother-country. The governor reprefented 
the king ■, the council the peers i and three depu- 
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ties from each town, with two from every parifli, ® K 
confticuted the commons. But the firft exertions » —^1— 
of this afiembly w'ere confined to a few temporary 
regulations, relative to the police, the adminiftra- 
tioii of jultice, and the finances, thrown together 
without any order. It was not till the year 1682 
that the code of laws was drawn up, which to this 
clay preferves the colony in all its vigour. Three 
of tbel'e wife llatutcs merit the attention of our po- 
litical readers. 

The one, which provides for the defence of- 
the country, warmly excites that very fclf-intereft 
which might divert individuals from attending to 
it. It is enaded, that whatever mifehief is done 
by the enemy, fhall immediately be made good 
by the date ; or at the cxpence of all the fubjeds, 
if the money found in the treafury ihould prove 
infulHcient. 

Another law concerns the means of increafing 
population. It enads, that every fliip-captain who • 
brings a man into the colony, who is unable to pay 
for his paffage, fhall receive a general gratuity of 
twenty-two livres ten fols.* The particular gra- 
tuity is 168 livres fifteen fols f for every perfon 
brought from England or Scotland ; 135 livres;}; 
for every perfon brought from Ireland ; feventy- 
eight livres fifteen fols H for every perfon brought 
from the continent of America j and forty-five 
livres § for every perfon brought from the other 
iflands. 

* 19s. 8d. halfpenny. t About 7I. 7s. 

J 51. 18s. id. halfpenny. jj About 3I. 8s. iid. 

^ il. 19s. 4d. halfpenny. 
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Tfi£ tbinl law tends to the encouragement of 
agriculture. When a proprietor of land is unable 
to pay either the intcreft or capital of the money he 
has borrowed, his plantation is appraifed by twelve 
planters who are his equals. The creditor is obliged 
to take the eftate in full payment, though the ap- 
praifement fliould fall fhort of the debt j but, if the 
value of the plantation exceeds the debt, he muft 
then refund the overplus. This regulation, though 
it leaves room for partialities, furnilhes a compen- 
fation for this evil, by the general good it pro- 
duces of abating the rigour of the land'lord’s and 
'merchant’s 4aw-fuics againft the planter. The rc- 
•fult of this difpofition is in favour of lands and nten 
in general. -The creditor is feldom a fuft'erer, be- 
caufe he is upon his guard ; and the debtor i^ 
more obliged to be -vigilant and honcft, if he 
means to find credit. Confidence then becopies 
'the bafis of all agreements and confidence is only 
*to be gained by the pradice of virtue. 

The colony fiad already acquired fome degree 
of fame before thele falutary laws had fecured her 
profptrity. Some adventurers, as well from hatred 
and national jealoufy, as from a relllefs difpofitioffi 
and want of fortune, attacked the Spanilh Ihips. 
Thefe pirates were feconded by Cromwell’s fol- 
dierSj who, retaining nothing after his death, except 
that public averfion which their former fuccefles 
had drawn upon them, went into America in queft 
of promotion, which they could never exped in 
Europe. Thefe were joined by a multitude of 
Englifhmcn of both parties, accufiomed to blood 

by 
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by the civil wars which had ruined them. Thefe 1C 

men, eager for rapine and carnage, plundered the 
ieas, and ravaged the coafts of America. Jamaica 
was the place where the fpoils of Mexico and 
Peru were always brought by the Englilh, and frc- 
jquently by foreigners. They found in this ifland 
more cale, a better reception, proteflion, and free- 
dom than any where elfe, whether for landing, or 
for ipending as they pleafed the fpoils arifing from 
their plunder. Here extravagance and debauchery 
foon plunged them again into indigence. This 
only incitement to their fanguinary induftry, made 
them haften to commit frelh depredations. Thus 
the colony reaped the benefit of their perpetual 
viciflitudes of fortune, and enriched itfclf by the 
vices which were both the fource and the ruin of 
their wealth. 

Wh£n this deftrudtive race became extindl, by 
reafon of the frequency of the murders they com- 
mitted, the funds they had left behbd, and which, 
indeed, had been taken from ufurpcrs ftill more 
unjuft and cruel than themfelves, proved a frefti 
fource of opulence, by facilitating the means of 
opening a clandeftine trade with the Spanifii fettlc- 
ments. This vein of riches continued increafing ; 
and efpecially towards the end of the century. 

Some Portuguefe, with a capital of three millions *, 
of which the fovereign had advanced two thirds, 
engaged, in 1696, to furnifti the fubjefts of the 
court of Madrid with 5000 blacks, each of the five 
years that their treaty was to laft. This company 

drew 
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drew a great many of thofe flaves from Jamaica. 
From that time the coloniRs had conftant connec- 
tions with Mexico and Peru, cither by means of the 
Portuguefe agents, or by the captains of their own 
ihips employed in this trade. But this intercourie 
was fomewhat flackened by the war, which broke 
out on account of the fucoelfion to the throne of 
Spain. 

At the peace, the Affiento -treaty alarmed the 
people of Jamaica. They were afraid that the 
South-Sea company, which was appointed to fur- 
nifti the Spanifh colonies with negroes, would 
entirely exclude them from all acceis to the gold 
mines. All the efforts they made to break this 
regulation, could not produce any alteration in 
the meafures of the Englijh miniftry. They w ifely 
forefaw that the aftivity of the Affientifts would 
prove a frcfti motive of emulation for increafing 
the contraband trade formerly carried on. 'rhel'e 
views were fo juft, that in 1 739 it was the general 
opinion, that Jamaica had drawn fifteen hundred 
millions of livres * from the Spanilh Weft-Indies. 

This illicit trade was carried on in a very fim- 
ple manner. An Englifti veffel pretended to be 
in want of water, wood, or provifions ; that her 
maft was broken, or that ftie had fprung a leak, 
which could not be difeovered or flopped without 
unloading. The governor permitted the fliip to 
come into the harbour to refit. But, for form fake, 
and to difculpate himfelf to his court, he ordered 
a leal to be affixed to the door of the warehoufe 

where 
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where the goods were depofited j while another 
door was left unfealed, through which the mer- 
chandife that was exchanged in this trade was 
carried in and out by ftealth. When the whole 
tranfadion was ended, the ftranger, who was al- 
ways in want of money, requefted that he might 
be permitted to fell as much as would pay his 
charges; and this was always granted, though 
with an appearance of great difficulty. This farce 
was neceflary, that the governor or his agents 
might fafely difpofc in public of what they had 
previoufly bought in fecret ; as it would always be 
taken for granted, that what they fold could be 
no other than the goods that were allowed to be 
bought. In this manner were the greateft cargoes 
difpofed of. 

The court of Madrid thought to put a flop to 
thefe pradlices, by prohibiting the admiffion of all 
foreign ffiips into the Spanifli harbours on any pre- 
tence whatever. But the people of Jamaica call- 
ing in force to the affiflance of artifice, fupported 
themfelves in this trade under the proteftion of the 
Engliffi men of war, allowing the captain five per 
cent, upon every article of which he authorized the 
fmuggling between the fubjefts of both crowns, 
and contrary to their treaty *, fo true it is, that 
kings in vain enter into agreements that are incon- 
fiftent with the reciprocal intereft of nations. 

To this open violation of public order, has fuc- 
ceeded a more private and lefs alarming one. The 
Blips difpatched from Jamaica repair to thofe ports of 
the Spanifli coaft which arc leaft frequented; efpeci* 
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1^ Q Q K ally to thofc of Brew, five miles from Carthagenai 
and Grout, four miles from Porto-Bello. A man 
who fpeaks^ the language of the country is im- 
mediately put aftiore, to give notice in the adja- 
cent country of the arrival of the fliips. The news 
is propagated with amazing fpeed to the moft dif- 
tant parts,; the merchants haften to the place, and 
the trade begins, but with fuch precautions as ex- 
perience has taught them. The fhip’s company is 
divided into three parties. While the firll is en- 
tertaining the purchafers, and treating them with 
great civilities, at the fame time keeping a watch- 
ful eye to prevent them from exercifing their in- 
clination and dexterity in ftealing; the fpcond is 
employed in receiving the vanilla, indigo, cochi- 
neal, gold and filver of the Spaniards, in exchange 
for (laves, quickfilver, filks, and other cornmodi- 
ties. The third divifion is in the mean while under 
arms upon deck, to provide for the fafety of the 
Ihip ; and to take care not to admit at once a 
greater number of met) than can be kept in order. 

When the tranfaftions are finifijed, the Engllfli- 
man returns with his flock, wflich he has com- 
monly doubled -, and the Spaniard with his pur- 
chafe, of which he hopes to make as great a profit, 
or greater. To prevent a difeovery, he avoids the 
high roads, and goes through by-ways, with the 
negroes he has bought, who are loaded with the 
merchandife, which is divided into parcels of a 
convenient form and weight for carriage. 

This manner of trading had been carried on 
fuecefbfully for a long time, to the great emolu- 
ment 
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ment of the colonies of both nations •, when, as ® S 
Spain intended, it was greatly obftruded by fub- 
ftituting regifter-fliips to the galleons. It has gra- 
dually diminUhed, and of late years was reduced to 
fifteen or fixteen hundred thoufand livres • per 
annum. The Britifli miniftry, wifliing to reftore, 
or recover the profit of it, judged, in 1766, that 
the beft expedient to repair the loflcs of Jamaica, 
was to make it a free port. 

Immediately the Spanilh (hips in America 
flocked thither from all parts, to exchange their 
gold and filver, and their commodities, for the msj- 
nufadures of England. The year before this re- 
gulation, the exports from Great-Britain for this 
ifland had not exceeded 9,351,540 livres f; but 
this plan muft increafe them confiderably. Free- 
dom of trade is a great allurement to foreigners, 
and a great fource of wealth to the nation that 
opens her ports. 

If it had not been for the reftriftion which ex- 
cludes all commodities of the lame nature with 
thofe of Jamaica, it is moft probable thofe of St. 
Domingo would have taken the fame courfe as 
thofe of Mexico and Peru. What is the reafon 
that the fame government which is endeavouring 
to draw into one of its marts the produftions of 
the French Windward iflands, Ihould deny an en- 
trance to thofe of a Leeward ifland ? Perhaps, it 
might be feared, that the fubjedls ihould find means 
to obtain from a rival, who can venture with im- 
punity 

* On an average about 67,800!. 
t 415,3791. 17s. 6d. 
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® XIV ^ every thing at a lower price, thofc 

goods which Ihould contribute to keep up their 
trade with the Spanilh colonies. 

Whether this conjeflure is well or ill grounded, 
the Englilh have not trufted fo much to the readi- 
nefs of the Spaniards to come to their ports, as to 
neglcdl other means of extending their commerce 
with them. The merchants of Jamaica had for- 
merly fettled fome faftories in the bay of Hondu- 
ras, on the Black river, near the Mufquito Ihore. 
For rcafons unknown to us, they had forfaken 
them. They have now reftored them, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1766, in hopes of fupplying 
the inland provinces of Mexico with provifions j 
and if we are not mifinformed, the fuccefs far fur- 
pafles their expedation. 

Jamaica Yet this fraudulent and precarious trade is an 
inconfidcrable matter compared to the immenfe 
Its pi^ta- riches which Jamaica has derived from its planta- 
more than tions. The firli culturc which the inhabitants at- 
gal trade!* tended to, was that of cocoa, which they found 
eftablifhed by the Spaniards. It profpered as long 
as thofe plantations lafted j which had been culti- 
vated by a people who made this their principal 
food and their only traffic. The new planters per- 
ceived that they began to decay, and they renewed 
them ; but, either for want of care, or of (kill in 
the new planters, the trees did not fucceed. They 
grew tired of the culture, and applied thcmfelves 
to that of indigo. 

This produdion was increafing confiderably, 
when the parliament laid a duty of three livres, 

eighteen 
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eighteen fols, fix deniers,* upon every pound of ® 
indigo, which then fold for eleven livres five fols.f 
If this was evidently an immoderate duty at that 
time, it grew quite infupportable, when the com- 
petition of the French lowered the price of the 
commodity to four livres ten fols J a pound. At 
this period all the indigo plantations fell through- 
out the Englifti iflands; and more efpecially at 
Jamaica. The government has fince endeavoured 
to retrieve this lofs they have not only taken Off 
the heavy load with which they had clogged that 
branch of induftry, but have encouraged it by a 
bounty of eleven fols three deniers § upon every 
pound of indigo raifed in the Britifli fettlements. 

This generofity has (hewed itfelf too late, and has 
only occafioned abufes. In order to obtain the 
bounty, the Jamaica people procure indigo from 
St. Domingo, and then fend it over to Great-Bri- 
tain as the growth of their own plantation. This 
fraudulent traffic may amount to 1,200,000 livres || 
a year. 

The expence the government is at on this ac- 
copnt, cannot be looked upon entirely as a lofs, 
fince it is of ufe to the nation *, but it keeps up 
that miftruft, and we may fay, that propenfity to 
fraud, which the fpirit of finance has given rife 
to in moft of our governments, between the ftate 
and the fubjeds. Ever fince the prince has been 
inccflantly contriving means to acquire money, the 

• 3s. 5d. three farthings. t 9** 

I 3$. I id. one farthing. § About 6d. 

II 52,5001. 
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^ people have been Rudying artifices to elude the in- 
juftice of taxes, and to defraud the prince. When 
there has been on one fide no moderation in the 
expences, no limit to taxaiions, no equity in the 
repartition, no lenity ii) tlie recovery ; there have 
been no longer an^ Icruples about the violation of 
pecuniary laws on the other, nor any honefty in 
the payment of the duties, nor probity in the 
engagements between the I'ubjedl and the govern- 
ment.' Oppreflion hath prevailed on one hand, and 
plunder on the other ; the finance hath extorted 
from commerce, and commerce hath eluded or de- 
frauded the finance. The treafury hath pillaged 
the planters, and the planters impofed upon the 
treafury by falfe entries. The colonift is tor- 
mented with taxes, ferviccs, and militias ; and he 
rejefts this threefold bondage openly and by force 
when he is able and, when he is not, by clamours 
and complaints. If England does not fupply us 
with all thefe inllances of the faulty adminiftration 
introduced by the fpirit of finance, Europe can 
Jliew other ftates which too fully juftify this pidlure. 

The culture of indigo was not )et totally given 
up at Jamaica, when that of cotton was undertaken. 
The American iflands produce cotton (hrubs of 
various fizes, which rife and grow up without any 
culture; efpecially in low and marlhy grounds. 
Their produce is of a pale red *, fome paler than 
others ; but fo ftiort that it cannot be fpun. None 
of this is brought to Europe, though it might be 
ufcfully employed in making of hats. The little 

thi»? 
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that is picked up, fervcs to make mattrafles and ® ® ° 
pillows. 

The cotton-flirub that fupplies our manufac- 
tures, requires a dry and ftony foil, and thrives 
beft in grounds that have already been tilled. Not 
but that the plant appears more flourifhing in frefli 
lands than in thofe which are exhaufted j but, while 
is produces more wood, it bears lefs fruit. 

A weftern expofition is fitted for it. The cul- 
ture of it begins in March and April, and continues 
during the firft fpring-rains. Holes are made at feven 
or eight feet diftance from each other, and a few 
feeds thrown in. When they are grown to the 
height of five or fix inches, all the ftems are 
pulled up, except two or three of the ftrongeft. 

Thefc are cropped twice before the end of Auguft. 

This precaution is the more neceflary, as the 
wood bears no fruit till after the fecond prun- 
ing ; and, if the flirub was fuffered to grow more 
than four feet high, the crop would not be the 
greater, nor the fruit fo eafily gathered. The 
fame method is purfued for three years ; for fo 
long the Ihrub may continue, if it cannot conve- 
niently be renewed oftener, with the profped of 
an advantage that will compenfate the trouble. 

This ufeful plant will not thrive if great atten- 
tion is not paid to pluck up the weeds that grow 
about it. Frequent rains will promote its growth •, 
but they muft not be inceffant. Dry weather is 
particularly necelfary in the months of March and 
April, which is the time of gathering the cotton, 
to prevent it from being difcoloured and fpotted. 

A a 2 The 
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^ cotton-Ihrub bears fruit within nine or ten 

months after it is planted. A flower blows at the 
extremity of its branches 5 and the pillil of this 
flower changes into a huflc of the fize of a pigeon’s 
egg, which opens, and divides itfel’f into three 
parts when the cotton is ripe. 

When it is all gathered in, the feeds muft be 
picked out from the wool with which they are na- 
turally mixed. This is done by means of a cotton- 
mill, which is an engine, compofed of two rods of 
iiard wood, about eighteen feet along, eighteen 
lines in cii‘(:umference, and fluted two lines deep. 
They are confined at both ends, fo as to leave no 
more diftance between them, than is neceflTary for 
the feed to flip through. At one end is a kind 
of little mill-ftone, which being put in motion 
with the foot, turns the rods in contrary direftions. 
They feparate the cotton, and throw out the feed 
contained in it. 

While the culture of cotton declined in the 
other Englifli iflands, it flourilhed more and more 
at Jamaica i but we may venture to foretell that 
it will fall. The parliament, that is to fay the 
nation, who knows and adminifters its own reve- 
nues, feeing that the Cotton of its own colonies was 
not fufEcient to employ its mahiifadures, took olf, 
in 1766, the duties which till that time had been im- 
pofed upon foreign cottons. The granting fuch a 
freedom as miift nccelTarily increafethe importation, 
and reduce the price, of an unwrought commodity, 
deferve the higheft encomiums. Perhaps, a pro- 
vident adminiftratibn ought to have pfocee'ded fur- 
ther, 
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ther, and have granted a temporary bounty upon ® ^ 

all cottons imported from the national fettlements, 
to obviate the difcouragement which may arife from 
foreign competition, and from the reduce^ price of 
the commodify. But if the ^nglifli are apprehep- 
five of the decline of the culture of this article fo 
important to their manufadures, they have qo oc- 
cafion for the fame anxiety with regard to their 
ginger. 

Tqis plant, which never grows above two feet 
high, i^ rather bulhy. Its leaves exadly refemble 
thofe of rulhes, only they are fmaller. It is propa- 
gated by one of its (hoots, which is planted to- 
wards the end of the rainy feafon, and fprings up 
in a week’s time. When the leaves turn yellow 
and are withered, the ginger is ripe ; it is then 
pulled up, and expofed to the fun or wind, to dry. 

The roots, which are the only ufeful part, are flar, 
broad, of different forms, but moftly refembling 
the foot of a goofe. Their fubftance is dote, 
heavy, white, firm, and of the confiftence of a 
turnip. 

The culture of ginger is eafy, and by no means 
expenfive : a (ingle man may undertake it alone. 

The root has this double advantage ; that it will 
keep many years in the ground without rotting *, 
and as long as we pleafe after it is gathered, with- 
out being in the leaft injured. But, if ginger re- 
quires no great labour, it abforbs a vaft quantity 
of nutritive juices j infomuch, that a piece of 
ground which has bore three or four crops of 

A a 3 ginger, 
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® XIV ^ exhaufted of falts, that nothing will 

v«— v*^ thrive upon it. 

When firft the Europeans came to the Caribbee- 
iflands, the Caribs made ufe of ginger j but their 
confumption in this and in every other article, was 
fo fmall, that nature afforded them a fufficient quan- 
tity of it without the affiltance of cultivation. 
The conquerors, notwithftanding the heat of 
the climate, grew paffionately fond of this hot 
fpice. They ate it in the morning to lharpen their 
appetite i they ferved it up at table preferved in 
feveral different ways ; they ufed it after meals to 
facilitate digeftion ; and at Tea, as an antidote 
againft the feurvy. This fafhion was adopted in 
Europe, and ginger was ufed on every occafaon ; 
it was commonly mixed with pepper, which was 
then very dear. This eaftern produdion fell gra- 
dually to a lower price, and ginger grew out of re- 
pute. After bearing a confiderable price, it fank 
towards the latter end of the century to ten livres 
a hundred *. In a fhort time there was no demand 
for it i and this culture was dropped almolt every 
where, except at Jamaica. 

For the laft thirteen years, it is computed that 
this ifland has exported, upon an average, 649,865 
pounds weight a year. Moft of it has been con- 
fumed in the Britifh dominions ; the reft has been 
fold in the north, at a price which cannot tempt 
the colonies where the land is not in fuch plenty 
and of fuch little value as ^t Jamaica. 

Besides 
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Besides ginger, this ifland furnifhes Europe 
with a quantity of pimento. There are feveral 
forts, more or kfs pungent. The tree which bears . 
that fort called Jamaica pepper, commonly grows 
upon the, mountains, to the height of above thirty 
feet. It is very ftrait, moderately thick, and co- 
vered with a greyifli, fmooth, and fhining bark. 

The leaves cxadlly refemble thofe of the laurel. 

The flowers blow at the extremities of the 
branches, and are fucceeded by berries fomewhat 
larger than thofe of the juniper. They are ga- 
thered green, and fpread in the fun to dry. They 
turn brown, and acquire a fpicy fmell •, from 
whence, in England, pimento is called all-lpice. 

It is very ufeful to ftrcngthen cold ftomachs that 
are fubjed: to crudities •, but fpices Ihould be cul- 
tivated in Afia, and fugar in America. 

The art of managing this culture was unknown 
in Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought 
thither by fome inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of 
them was poflfefifed of every requifite for that kind 
of produce that depends on man. His name was 
Thomas Modiford, His capital, together with his 
fkill and aftivity, enabled him to clear an immcnfe 
traft of land ; and raifed him, in time, to the go- 
vernment of the colony. Yet neither could the 
view of his fortune, nor his warm follicitations, 
prevail upon men accuftomed to arms and idlenefs 
to apply to the labours of cultivation. Twelve 
hundred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1670 
from Surinam, which had juft been ceded to the 
Dutch, proved more tradlable. Ncccflfity infpired 

A a 4 then) 
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them with refolution, and their example excited 
■ emulation. Thele beginnings of induftry were 
happily fupported by the quantity of money that 
was daily poured into Jamaica, from the uninter- 
rupted fuccefs of the free- hooters. Gi eat part of it 
was employed in erefting buildings, purchafing 
flaves, implements of hufbandry, and houlhold 
goods for the rifing plantations. The face of things 
was wholly changed. Jamaica foon exported vaft 
quantities of fugar, fuperior in kind to that of the 
other Englifli iflands. This culture has never lef- 
fened, not even when that of coffee was joined to 
it. 

This valuable plant, brought from the Eaft 
Indies, enriched the Dutch and French fettlements 
in America, before the Englifh thought of appro- 
priating it to themfelves *, and, indeed, it has been 
adopted only at Jamaica*, but that ifland will foon 
fufnilh as much as the Britifh dominions can con- 
fume. The mother-country has encouraged this 
culture, by enading, that all foreign coflfee, im- 
ported into her dominions, Ihould pay fix livres * 
mote duty Upon every hundred weight, than that 
imported from the produce of her own colonies. 

The commiflioners for the plantations declared 
in the houfeof Ibrds, in 1734, that the produdions 
of Jamaica, imported the year before, amounted 
only to 12,138,748 livres, i fol, 6 deniers.f Their 
value hath fince rifen to 1 5,300,000 livres. J This 
revenue is produced by 25,000 hogfheads of fugar, 

• Js* 3 ^* t 53»»07 o 1. 4S.6d. 3-4. t 669,375!. 
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2000 bags of cotton, three millions weight of cof- ® ^ 

fee, befides flcins, ginger, woods for dying, and 
other kfs important articles. Thefe are the fruits 
of the labour of 20,000 white men, and 90,000 
blacks, gathered together in a few towns, or dif- 
perfed in nineteen parifhes. The yearly govern- 
ment and defence of the colony amount to two mil- 
lions of livres,* and in fome particular circum- 
ftances much more. Its whole capital, in lands, 
flaves, houfes, and moveables of every kind, has 
been eftimated at 495,000,000 livrcs.-f- But it is 
a circumftance fcarce credible, that only a fmall 
part of this wealth belongs to the proprietors of the 
plantations. Either by misfortunes, by extrava- 
gance, or by the eafe with which they find credit, 
they have involved themfelves in prodigious debts 
to the merchants fettled on the ifland, and efpeci- 
ally to the Jews. May that people, who at their 
firft origin were flaves, and afterwards became con- 
querors, and who are now reduced to their former 
ftate of flavery, or become fugitives for thefe 
twenty centuries paft, one day lawfully polTefs this 
or fome other rich ifland of America; where they 
may colled all their children, and train them up in 
peace to hufbandry and commerce, out of the 
reach of that fanaticifm which has made them odious ; 
to the earth, and that perfecution which has made 
them pay fo dear for the errors of their worftiip ! 

May the Jews at length live happy, free, and quiet, 
in fome corner of the world, fince they are our 

i 
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brethren by the ties of humanity, and our fathers 
by the tenets of religion ! 

If we may believe the accounts of thofe who are 
well acquainted with the ftate of affairs at Jamaica, 
no lefs than two thirds of the eftates belonging to 
the planters are mortgaged by the immenfe debts 
they have contraded. This evil mull increafe, 
unlefs it is prevented by a confiderable and rapid 
augmentation of the plantations. "Whether this 
fuccefs is poflible or probable, fiiall be the fubjed 
of our next inquiry. 

, Upon the moft moderate computation, the ex- 
tent of Jamaica appears to be four millions of acres, 
each 720 feet long, and 72 broad. It has been faid 
that one third of this large fpace was inhabited and 
cultivated. The prefent ftate of the population 
and cultivation contradids this aflertion, though 
both are more flourilhing than ever. All the inland 
part of the country is an uncultivated defert. There 
are no plantations except upon the coafts, and even 
thefe are not entirely cleared. Moft of the planters 
poflels immenfe lands, but hardly one fourth part 
of them is put to any ufe. All the labour is be- 
ftowed upon 200,000 acres at moft. 

When we confider, that Jamaica has been long 
fince inhabited by an induftrious and fkilful people; 
that the piratical war, and the contraband trade, 
have at all times poured immenfe treafures into the 
ifland ; that the means of culture have never been 
wanting; that, for along time paft, recourfe has 
been had to manure ; that the roads and harbours 
ar« prodigioufly multiplied for exportation ; that 

the 
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the mother country and all Europe have received 
their produce i and that, notwithftanding all thefe 
advantages, the land has never fold for more than 
one third of what it has produced in the other 
iflands : when we confider maturely all thefe cir- 
cumllances, we cannot avoid concluding, that the 
foil of Jamaica muft be in general bad, or very in- 
different. 

The fca-coafts, which, for the conveniency of 
tranfport, fecm to claim the preference for fugar 
plantations, muft be fuppofed to have had all the 
labour beftowed upon them, and to have been im- 
proved to the higheft degree that they were capable 
of. The exceffive and conftant coolnefs of the 
mountains would be fo injurious to all produftions, 
and fo deftruftive to the flaves employed, that it 
would be in vain to attempt any plantations there. 
The intermediate fpace between the mountains 
and the fea-coafts is often extremely dry, but 
at different diftances it is interfperfed with 
valleys, hills and plains, where it plainly appears 
that the Indians planted their maize, and the Spa- 
niards bred their cattle. It may be prefumed that 
thefe lands, properly managed, would yield a- 
bundance of cotton, coffee, cocoa, and indigo ; 
articles to which the Englifh do not feem hitherto 
to have paid a proper attention. But thefe riches 
are not fufficient to make any colony flourifh in the 
higheft degree. Nothing will effeft this at prefent 
in the American iflands but fugar. 

Though this commodity is cultivated all round 
the ifland of Jamaica, it is more particularly fo on 
the fouthern coaft, which the Spaniards inhabited, 

and 
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and where their conquerors have multiplied more 
than in any other part. Their inducement was a 
fafe and commodious harbour, which can contain a 
thoofand men of war. This ineftimable advantage 
laid the foundation of Port Royal, which, though 
it ftands on fandy ground that affords none of the 
neceffaries of life, not even frefh water, became a 
famous city in lefs than thirty years. This fplen- 
dour was owing to a conftant and quick circulaltion 
of trade, formed by the commodities of the ifland, 
the captures of the free- hooters, and the contraband 
trade carried on with the continent. There have 
been few cities in the world, where the third: of 
wealth and pleafures had united more opulence 
and more corruption. 

Nature in one moment deftroyed this beautiful 
appearance. The fky, which was clear and ferene, 
at once grew obfeured and red ; a rumbling noife 
was heard under ground, fpreadingfrom the moun- 
tains to the plain; the rocks were fplit; hills that 
were at a great diftance came clofe together ; in- 
feftious lakes appeared on the fpots where whole 
mountains had been fwallowcd up ; whole planta- 
tions were removed feveral miles from the place 
where they ftood ; enormous chafms were opened, 
from whence gufhed out large columns of water 
that corrupted the air; many habitations difap- 
peared, being either funk into the caverns of the 
earth, or overturned. The fca was foon covered 
with trees, which the earth bad thrown up, or the 
winds blown away. Thirteen thoufand lives were 
loft by this dreadful earthquake, and three thoufand 

by 
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by a contagious diftemper that broke out fooh after. ® 
It is faid that fince this cataftrophe of the 7th of 
June 1692, the climate of Jamaica is not fo fine, 
the (ky not fo clear, nor the foil fo fruitful, as it 
was before. The mountains arc not fo high, and 
the ifland is lower than it was. It is affirmed that 
moft of the wells can be reached with ropes Ihorter 
by two or three feet than were required before this 
terrible event: a monument of the fragility of 
conqueft, which (hould have taught the Europeans 
not to truft to the polfeffion of a world that trembles 
under their feet, and feems to flip out of their ra- 
pacious hands. 

In this general overthrow. Port Royal was over- 
flowed and deftroyed *, all the fliips in the road 
were fhattered to pieces, or thrown to a confidera- 
able diftance upon dry land. But this city was too 
advantageoufly fituated to be abandoned. The 
people had fcarce recovered from their confterna- 
tion, when they endeavoured to rebuild the town 
upon its ruins. But thefe labours were fruitlefs. 
The rifing walls were again blown down by a hurri- 
cane. Port Royal, like Jerufalem, could never be 
rebuilt. The earth feemed only digged to fwallow 
it up. By a fingularity which baffles all human 
efforts and reafonings, the only houfes that are 
left ftanding after this fubverfion, are fituated upon 
a narrow flip of land, which advances feveral miles 
into the fea. Thus the land overturns edifices, to 
which the inconftant ocean furniflies as it were a 
folid foundation. Thefe few buildings, which lie 
5 open 
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^ invafion, are defended by one of the beft 

fortrelles in America. 

The inhabitants of Port Royal, difeouraged by 
thefe repeated calamities, retired to KingRon, which 
is fituarcd in the fame bay. By their induftry and 
adivity, this town foon became a pleafant and flou- 
rifliing city, and it is now the center of all the 
trade. If this is not fo confiderable as it was for- 
merly at Port Royal, it is becaufc the colony has 
not now the fame connexions abroad. The new 
mart lay too much expofed to fecure the merchants 
from all uneafincfs. It is but within thefe few 
years that it has been furrounded with works able 
to defend it from infult. 

Yet Kingfton, notwithftanding it*s progrefs, 
never became the capital of the ifland j this title is 
Rill given to St. Jago de la Vega, which the Eng- 
liflj have named Spanifh town. It is fituated fome 
leagues from the fea, upon the river Cobra, which, 
though not navigable, is the fineR in the ifland. 
This was the governor’s refidence, and the place 
where the general aflembly and the courts of juRice 
were held. The principal officers and the richeR 
planters refidcd there. This concourfe of inhabi- 
tants formed a more agreeable fociety there, en- 
livened the place, and introduced a greater number 
of conveniencies, and a higher degree of luxury. 

Such was the Rate of things in 1756 ♦, when Ad- 
miral Knowles judged it to be for the advantage of 
the colony, that the refidence of the government 
ffiould be removed to the fpot where the trade was 
centered. His opinion was adopted by the legifla- 

tive 
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tlve body of the ifland, which refolved that for the 
future every thing relative to adminiftration Ihould 
be tranfafted at Kingfton. Perfonal hatred againft 
the projedor of this plan 5 the harlhnefs of the 
mcafures he employed to carry it into execution j 
the attachment mofl; people are apt to take for places 
as well as things ^ numberlefs private ipterefts that 
muft neceflarily be affeded by this alteration : all 
thefe caufes fuggefted to many perfons unfurmount- 
able objedions to a plan, which was, indeed, liable 
to feme inconvcnicncies, but was founded on unan- 
fwerable reafons, and attended with, great advan- 
tages. The promoters of the new fyftem, on their 
fide, fupported it with a contemptuous haughtinefs. 
This oppofition of fentiments produced two parties ; 
and the animofity between them, which was violent 
at firft, ftill continues to increafe. Thefe divifions 
are fufficient to inflame the whole colony. But it 
has much more to fear from a number of ferocious 
enemies, fixed in the center of the ifland, by whom 
it is inceflfantly threatened. 

When the Spaniards were compelled to cede 
Jamaica to the Englilh, they left there a number of 
negroes and mulattoes, who, tired of their flavery, 
took a refolution to retire into the mountains, there 
to preferve that liberty which they had recovered by 
the expulfion of their tyrants. Having entered into 
fome agreements necelTary to preferve their union, 
they planted maize and cocoa in the moft inaccefll- 
ble places of their retreat. But the impoflibilicy of 
fubfifting till harveft, obliged them to come down 
into the plain, to pillage for fuftenance. The con- 
5 querors 
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® xtv bore this plunder the more impatiently, as 

they had nothing to fpare, and declared war againft 
them. Many were maflacred; the greater part 
fubmitted ; and only fifty or fixty fled back to the 
rocks, there to live or die in freedom. 

Policy, which fees every thing, but is never 
moved by compaflion, thought it neceflary utterly 
to exterminate or reduce this handful of fugitives, 
tvho had cfcaped from flavery or carnage *, but the 
troops, who were cither pcrilhing or exhaufted 
with fatigue, were averfe from this dcftru6live 
feheme, which muft have occafioned the effufion 
of more blood. It was therefore dropr, for fear 
of a revolt. This condefeenfion was attended with 
fatal confequences. All the flaves grown defperate 
by the hardfliips they underwent, or the dread of 
punifhment, foon fought an afylum in the woods, 
where they were fure of meeting with companions 
ready to aflift them. The number of fugitives in- 
creafed daily. In a ftiort time they deferted by 
troops, after having maflacred their mafters, and 
plundered and fet fine to the habitations. In vain 
were aftive partizans fent out againft them ; to 
whom a reward of 900 livres * was offered for the 
head of every negro they Ihould bring. This fe- 
verity produced no alteration, and the defertion only 
became the more general. 

The rebels grew more daring as their numbers 
increafed. Till the year 1690, they had only fled ; 
but, when they thought themfelves ftrong enough 
to attack, they fell upon the Englifh plantations 

in 
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in fcparate bands, and committed horrid ravages. ® K 
In vain were they driven back to their niountains . 
with lofs i in vain were forts ereded and garrifoned 
at proper diftances, to prevent their inroads ; not- 
withftanding all this expcnce, and thefe precau- 
tions, they renewed their depredations from time 
to time. The refentnnent which the violation of 
the rights of nature by barbarous policy excited in 
thefe blacks, infpired them with fuch fury, that 
the white people who had bought them, in order, 
as they faid, to cut off the root of the evil, re- 
folved, in 1735, to employ all the forces of the 
colony, to deftroy a juftly implacable enemy. 

Immediatsly the military laws took place of 
all civil government. All the colonifts formed 
themfelves into regular bodies of troops. They 
marched towards the rebels bjr different roads. 

One party undertook to attack the town of 
Nauny, which the blacks themfelves had built in 
the blue mountains. With cannon, a town built 
without regularity and defended without artillery, 
was foon deftroyed j but the fuccefs of the other 
enter|wifes was frequently doubtful ; fometimes at- 
tended with much lofs. The (laves, more elated 
by one triumph than difeouraged by ten defeats, 
were proud of confidering their former tyrants 
merely as enemies they were to contend with. If 
they were beaten, they had at leaft fome revenge. 

Their blood was at leaft mixed with that of their 
barbarous matters. They rufhed againft the fword 
of the European, to plunge a dagger into his breaft. 

At laft, overpowered by numbers, or by the dex- 
VoL. IV. 3 b terity 
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* XIV ** th*^*** antagonifts, the fugitives intrenched 

themfelves in inacceifible places, where they dif< 
perfed in fmall bands, fully determined never to 
ftir out ; and well afTured that they (hould never be 
conquered. At length, after various battles and 
excurfions, that lafted nine months, the Englifh 
gave up all thoughts of fubduing them. 

Thus, fooner or later, will any people, made 
del'perate by tyranny, or the oppreflion of conque- 
rors, always get the better of numerous and wcll- 
difciplined armies j if they have but rcfolution 
enough to endure hunger rather than the yoke ; 
to die rather than live in bondage •, and, if they 
chufe, rather to fee their nation cxcind than en- 
flaved. Let them abandon the field to the multi- 
tude of troops; to the train of war; to the difplay 
of provifions, ammunition, and hofpitals : let them 
retire into the heart of the mountains, without 
baggage, without covering, without (lores; na- 
ture will provide for them and defend them. There 
let them remain for years, till the climate, idlenefs, 
and intemperance, have deftroyed thofe Iwarms of 
foreign invaders, who have no booty to expect, nor 
any laurels to gather. Let them now and then 
pour down upon them, like the torrents of their 
own mountains, furprize them in their tents, and 
ravage their out-lines. Laftly, let them defpife the 
opprobrious names of robbers and murderers, 
which will be lavilbed upon them by people 
bafe enough to arm themfelves againft a handful 
of huntfmen, and weak enough to be unable to 
conquer them. 

5 
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Such was the conduct 6f the blacks with the 
Englilh. Thefe, weary of excurfions and fruitlefs 
armaments, ftdl into univcrfal defpondency. The 
pooreft among them would not venture to accept 
the lands which the government offered them in 
the vicinity of the mountains. Even the fetrlcments 
at a greater diftance from thefe formidable Haves, 
were neglected or forfaken. Many parts of the ifland, 
which from their appearance, feemed likely to 
become the moft fruitful, were left in their rude 
Hate; and the woods and thickets, with which they 
were covered, became the terror of the inhabitants, 
by affording a retreat to the rebels, who were now 
inured to war. 

In this fituation was the colony, when Trelaw- 
ncy was appointed governor. This prudent and 
humane commander was fenfible, that a fet of 
men, who for near a century paft lived upon wild 
fruits, went naked, and expofed to the inclemency 
of the weather j who, ever at war with an alfail- 
ant ftronger than thcmfelves and better armed, 
never ceafed fighting for the defence of their li- 
berty, that fuchafet of men would never be fub' 
dued by open force. He, therefore, had recourfe 
to pacific overtures. He offered them not only 
lands to cultivate, which Hiould be their own pro- 
perty, but likewife liberty and independence. It 
was agreed that they fliould enjoy thefe privileges 
under chiefs, who, though chofen by themfelves, 

Hiould Hill hold their commiflions of the governor 
of the iHand, and a<5t under his diredion. This 
plan, unheard of before among negroes, was ac- 

B b 2 cepted. 
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® OjOK ccpted, and the treaty concluded in 1738, to the 
« 1.-^^— joy of both parties. It feemed to procnife a lafting 
tranquillity i but there was a circumftance in the ' 
ftipulation which laid the foundation of future dif- 
turbances. 

While Trclawney was negociating this accommo- 
dation in the name of the crown, the general aflem- 
bly of the colony had propofcd their feparate plan 
to the independent negroes. This was, that they 
Ihould engage to harbour no more fugitive flaves, 
on condition that a ftipulated fum fhould be paid 
them for every fuch deferter, whom they Ihould 
inform againft, or bring back to the colony. This 
agreement, repugnant to humanity, has certainly 
not been religioufly obferved. The parties have 
mutually accufed each other of dilhonefty. The 
negroes, but ill paid in this fliameful compad, have 
fcveral times begun their ravages afrefh. 

Whether fired by their example, or exafpe- 
rated at the ill ufage they met with, the negro 
flaves refolved to be free likewife. While the 
flames of war kindled in Europe were fpreading in 
America, thefe miferable men agreed, in 1760, 
to take up arms all in one day, murder their ty- 
rants, and feize upon the government. But their 
impatience for liberty dilconcerted the unanimity 
of the plot by preventing the timely execu- 
tion of it. Some of the confpirators ftabbed 
their matters, and fet fire to their houfes before the 
appointed time *, but finding themfelves unable to 
refitt the whole force of the ifland, which their 
premature exploit had colledcd in a moment, they 
5 fled 
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fled to the mountains. From this impenetrable re- 
cefs they were inceflantly making deftrudtivc in- 
roads. The Englilh, in their diftrefs, were re- 
duced to follicit the afllflance of the wild negroes, 
whofe dependence they had been obliged to ac- 
knowledge by a folcmn treaty. They even bribed 
them, and promifed a certain fum for every flave 
they Ihould kill with their own hands. Thofe bale 
Africans, unworthy of the liberty they had reco- 
vered, were not afhamed to fell the blood of their 
brethren : they purlued them, and killed many of 
them by furprizc. At laft the confpirators, 
weakened and betrayed by their own nation, re- 
mained a long time filent and inadive. 
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The confpiracy was thought to be effedually 
extinguifhed, when it broke out again with re- 
doubled fury. The numbers had increafed by 
deferters from the feveral plantations. The regu- 
lar troops, the militia, and a large body of failors, 
all marched in purfuit of the flaves ; they fought 
and beat them in feveral fkirmilhes ; many were 
flain, or taken prifoners, and the reft difperfed into 
the woods and rocks. All the prifoners were fliot, 
hanged, or burnt. Thofe who were fuppofed to 
be the chief promoters of the confpiracy, were 
tied alive to gibbets, and there left to pcrifti flowly, 
expofed to the fcorching fun of the torrid zone •, a 
far more painful and more terrible death than that 
of being burnt alive. Yet their tyrants enjoyed 
the torments of thefe miferable wretches, whofe 
only crime was an attempt to recover by revenge 

B b 3 tho/c 
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*^xiv ^ rights of which avarice and inhumanity had 
v-*<-vW deprived them. 

The meafures that were taken to prevent fu- 
ture infurre£lions, were diftated by the fame fpirit 
of barbarity. A Have is whipped in the public 
places if he plays at any game whatfoever ; if he 
prefumes to go a hunting, or to fell any thing but 
milk, or fifh. He cannot ftir out of his matter’s 
plantation, unlels attended by a white man, or 
with an exprel's permiflion in writing. If he beats 
a drum, or makes ufe of any other noify inttru- 
ment, his matter is condemned to pay a penalty of 
225 livres.* Thus do the Englifti, who are fo 
jealous of their own liberty, fport with that of 
other men. To this excefs of barbarity the negro 
trade mutt neceflarily have brought thefe ufurpers. 
Such is the progrefs of injuftice and violence. To 
conquer the new world, its inhabitants mutt doubt- 
lefs have been flaughtered. To replace them, ne- 
groes mutt be bought, as they alone are able to 
endure the climate and the labours of America. 

To remove thefe Africans from their native coun- 
try, who were defigned to cultivate the land with- 
out having any pofleflions in it, it was neceflary to 
feize them by force, and make them flaves. To 
keep them in fubjeettion, they mutt be treated with 
feverity. To prevent their revolt, the natural 
confequence of feverity and fervitude, thefe men, 
whom we have made defperate, mutt be rettrained 
by capital punilhments, by hard ufage, and atro- 
cious laws. 

But 
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But cruelty itfelf has a period in its own de- 
ftrudive nature. In an inftant it may ceafe. An 
enemy who flwuld be fo fortunate as to land at Ja- 
maica, would loon convey arms to thefe men, who 
are full of rancour againft their oppreflbrs, and 
only wait a favourable opportunity to rife againft 
them. The French, not confidering that the re- 
volt of the blacks in one colony would probably 
occafion it in all the reft, will haften fuch a revolu- 
tion in time of war. The Englilh, finding them- 
felves between two fires, will be difmayed ; their 
ftrength and courage will fail them ; and Jamaica 
will fall a prey to (laves and conquerors, who will 
contend for dominion with frefti enormities. Such 
is the train of evils that injuftice brings along with 
it ! It attaches itfelf to man fo clofely, that the 
connexion cannot be diflblved but by the fword. 
Crimes beget crimes j blood is produdlive of blood; 
and the earth becomes a perpetual fcene of de- 
folation, tears, mifery and afflidion, where fucceflive 
generations rife to imbrue their hands in blood, 
to tear out each other’s bowels, and to lay each 
other in the duft. 

. The lofs of Jamaica, however, would be a heavy 
one for England. Nature has placed this ifland at 
the entrance of the gulph of Mexico, and made it 
a kind of key to that rich country. All Ihips going 
from Carthagena to the Havannah, are obliged to 
pafs by its coafts ; it is more within reach of the 
feveral trading ports on the continent, than any 
other ifland ; the many excellent roads with which 
it is furrounded, facilitate the launching of men of 

B b 4 war 
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w«r <>n all fides «f the ifland. Thefc fevierai ad- 
Vantages are balaficed by fome inconveniencies. 

(f it is eafy to get at Jamaica by the trade mods, 
by taking the lels Antilles, it is not lb eafy to gee 
out, whether we go through the ftreights of Ba- 
hama, or determine for the leeward palfage. 

Thb firft of tbefe two ways gives the full advan- 
tage of the wind for two hundred leagues j but as 
foon as Cape St. Anthony is doubled, we meet the 
fame wind againlt us that before was favourable : 
fo that more time is loft than was gained *, and there 
is alfo a rilque of being taken by the guarda-collas 
of the Havannah. This danger is fuoceedcd by 
another, which is the Ihoals on the coaft of Flo- 
rida, towards which the winds and currents drive 
with great violence. The Elizabeth, an EngliOy 
man of war, would infollibly have been loft there 
in 1746, had not Captain Edwards ventured into 
the Havannah. It was during the heighth of the 
warj and the port belonged to the enemy. 
“ I come,’* faid the captain to the governor, “ to 
deliver up my fhip, my failors, my foldicrs, and 
“ myfelf, into your hands j I only afk the lives of 
” my men.” “ I will not be guilty of any dilhono- 
“ rable adlion,” replied the Spanilh commander. 
“ Had we taken you in fight, in open lea, or upon 
“ our coafts, your (hip would have been ours, and 
you would have been our prifoners. But as you 
“ are overtaken by a ftorm, and are driven into 
this port from the fear of being Ihipwrecked, 
I do and ought to forget that my nation is at war 
“ with yours. You are men, and fo are we •, you 

“ are 
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“ are in diftrcfe, and have a right to our pity. You ® 0^ * 
“ are at liberty to unload and refit your veflel; 

“ and if you want it, you may trade in this port 
“ to pay your charges ; you may then go away, 

“ and you will have a pals to carry you fafe be- 
“ yond the Bermudas. If after this you are taken, 
you will be a lawful prize i but at this moment, 

“ I fee in Englilhmen, only ftrangers for whom hu- 
manity claims our aifiitance.” It is in this in* 
ilance that we difeover Spanilh generofity. 

The other way is attended with no Icfs difficulty 
and danger. It terminates at a fcnall ifland, that 
the Englilh call crooked ifland, which lies eighty 
leagues off Jamaica. Ships that come dtis way 
muff commonly llrive againft the eafterly wind 
through the whole paffage, coaff along dole under 
St. Domingo, in order to keep clear of the flats 
of Cuba, and tlicn pafs the llreights, between the 
points of thefe two great iflands, where it is very 
difficult to cfcape being intercepted by their pri- 
vateers or their men of war. The navigators 
coming from the Lucay’s do not meet with thefc 
obftruflions. 

These iflands, the firft which Columbus dilco- Settlement 
vered in America, are four or five hundred in num- 
ber. Moft of them are no more than rocks jufl: " 

above water. Some were inhabited by favages, ittands. 
who were all fent to perifli in the mines of St. 
Domingo. Not one of them had a fingle inhabi- 
tant in 1672, when the Englilh landed a few men 
on that called Providence, who were all deftroyed 
by the Spaniards feven or eight years after. This 

dUaffer 
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® xry difafter did not deter other Engliflimen from fettling 

W y W there in 1696. They had fcarce built 160 houfes, 
when the French and Spaniards jointly attacked 
them in 1703, deftroycd their plantations, and 
carried off their negroes. I’he colonifts, difeou- 
raged by the total lofs of their fubrtance, removed 
t 6 other places to feck employment, and were fuc- 
ceeded by pirates of their nation ; who, after cxer- 
cifing their piracies on the coafts of Africa, in the 
remoteft Teas of Afia, and chiefly in the latitudes of 
North- America, found a fafe and commodious re- 
treat in the ifland. Here they continued for a long 
time, infulting even the Britifli flag with impunity, 
till George I. roufed by the clamours of his peo- 
ple, and the wifhes of his parliament, in 1719, 
fitted out a fufficient force to fubdue them. The 
greater part accepted the proffered- amnefty, and 
increafed the colony which Woods Rogers brought 
with him from Europe. 

It may now confill of 3000 perfons ; half of 
whom are fettled at Providence, and the reft dif- 
perfed in the other iflands. Accuftomed to live 
upon plunder, they retained too much of their 
former difpofltions ; and this accounts for the 
negligent and languid ftate of their agriculture; 
though the variety of their foil is a conftant incen- 
tive to their induftry, their ambition, and even 
their caprices. It is well known, that, in general, 
it is not fertile ; but there are parts fufficiently rich 
to infure the profperity of a greater population. 
Thefe iflands, which for want of productions have 
hitherto been ufelefs to Great-Britain, may in time 

be 
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be ferviceable from their fituation, if not by their 
trade. 

The Lucays, which on one fide are feparated 
from Florida only by the channel of Bahama, form 
on the other a long chain, which terminates nearly 
at the point of Cuba. There fome ocher iflands, 
called Caicos, and Turks ifland, lately brought 
under the yoke of the Englilh navy, begin •, and 
which continue the chain as far as the middle of 
the northern coaft of St. Domingo. Between thefe 
fevcral iflands, there are five paflfages for firft-rate 
fhips. Turk’s ifland, and the great Caicos, have 
lately been fortified by the Englifli, fo that they 
afford a good anchorage, and a fafe retreat to their 
privateers, and command the narrow channel, which 
divides them from St. Domingo. By this means 
mofl: of the (hips coming from that rich ifland muft 
fall into the hands of the Englilh. If thefe have 
not built any forts on the other iflands, it is becaufe 
they think the fuperiority of their manoeuvres is 
fufficient without this afliftance, to intercept this 
paflfage to the (hips of their rivals. They are not 
lo finguine in their expedtations with regard to 
Bermudas. 

This clufter of iflands, diftant about 300 leagues 
from the Antilles, was difeovered in 1527, by the 
Spaniard John Bermudas, who gave them his name, 
but did not land there. Never had this group of 
iflands been inhabited by any human being, when fixty 
Englifhmen landed there in 1 6 1 2. The population 
increafed confiderably, becaufe the advantages of 
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* ^ climate were greatly exaggerated. Inhabitants 
refortcd thither from the Antilles for the reco- 
very of their health ; and from the northern colo- 
lyps, to enjoy their fortune in peace. Many 
royalifts retired there in expedlation of the death 
of their oppreflbr Cromwell. Waller, among the 
reft, that charming poet, who was an enemy to 
that tyrannical deliverer, crofted the fcas, and ce- 
lebrated thofe fortunate iflands, infpired by the in- 
fluence of the air, and the beauty of the country, 
which are always favourable to the poet. He im- 
parted his cnthufiafm to the fair fex. The Englilh 
ladies never thought themfclves handfome or well 
drefted, unlefs they had fmall Bermuda hats made 
with palm leaves. 

But at laft the charm was broken, and thefe 
iflands fell into that contempt which their infig- 
nificance deferved. They arc very numerous, and 
their whole compafs is but fix or feven kagues. 
The foil is very indifferent, and there is not a Angle 
fpring to water it. There is no water to drink but 
what is taken from wells and refervoirs. Maize, 
vegetables, and excellent fruits, afford plenty of 
wholcfome food •, but they have no fuperfluous 
commodities for exportation j yet chance has col- 
le£led under this pure and temperate fky, four or 
five thousand inhabitants*, poor, but happy in being 
unobferved. They have no outward connexions 
except by fome (hips pafling from the northern to 
the Ibuthern colonics, which fometimes ftop to take 
fcfrcflimcnts in thefe peaceful iflands. 
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Some attempts have been made to improve the * K 
fortunes of thefe people by induftry. It has been 
wiflied that they would try to cultivate filk •, then 
cochineal i and, laftly, that they would plant vine* 
yards. But thefe projects have been only thought 
of. Thefe iflanders, confulting their own happi- 
nefs, have confined their fedentary arts to the weav- 
ing of fails. This manufadure, fo well adapted to 
plain and moderate men, grows daily more and 
more fiourifhing. 

For upwards of a century paft, (hips have alfo 
been built at the Bermudas, that are not to be 
equalled for fwiftnefs and durablenefs •, and are in 
great requeft, efpecially by pirates. They are 
made of a kind of cedar, called by the French 
Acajou. It hath been tried to imitate them at 
Jamaica and in the Bahama ifiands, where there 
were plenty of materials, which were grown fcarce 
and dear in the old docks *, but thefe fhips are, and 
muft be far inferior to their models. 

The principal inhabitants of the Bermuda iflands 
have fwmed a focicty in 1765, the ftatutes of which 
are, perhaps, the moft refpc< 5 table monument that 
ever dignified humanity. Thefe virtuous citizens 
have engaged themfelvcs to form a library of alt 
books of hufbandry, in whatever langu^e they 
have been written j to procure to all capable per- 
fons of both fexes, an employment fuitablc to their 
difpofition j to beftow a reward on every man who 
has introduced into the colony any new arc, or con- 
tributed to the improvement of any one already 

known j 
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® XIV ^ ^ penfion to every daily workman, 

who, after having afliduoufly continued his labour, 
and maintained a good cliaradler for forty years, 
ftiall not have been able to lay by a ftock fufficicnc 
to allow him to pafs his latter days in quiet ; and 
laftly, to indemnify every inhabitant of Bermuda, 
who fliall have been oppreffed either by the mi- 
nifter or the magiftrate. 

May thefe advantages ever be preferved to thefe 
induftrious, though indigent people; happy in their 
labour and in their poverty, which keeps their 
morals untainted ! They enjoy in a Rate of inno- 
cence the benefits of a pure and ferene fley. The 
poifon of luxury has never infeded them. They 
are not themfelves addidted to envy, nor do they 
excite it in others. The rage of ambition and war 
is extinguilhed upon their coafts, as the ftorms of 
the ocean that furround them are broken. The 
virtuous man would willingly crofs the feas to en- 
joy the fight of their frugality. They are totally 
unacquainted with what pafles in the part of the 
world we live in *, and it will be happy for them to 
remain in their ignorance. 

England drew from all her flourifliing colonies 
only a fufficient quantity of fugar for her own con-i 
fumption *, part of the coffee and cotton flic wanted ; 
but neither cocoa, nor indigo. The late war, by 
extending her empire in the new world, has en- 
riched her commerce with Tome additional articles 
of exportation. 
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At the head of her new acquifitions ftands the 
ifland of To'oago, which meafures about thirty 
leagues round. It is not, as mofl: of the other 
Caribbeeiflands, full of barren rocks, or unwhole- 
fome niorafies. Plains of confiderable extent, and 
without any inequalities, are here crowned with 
hills, whofe gentle afeent is every where fit for 
cultivation. From thefe hills flow innumerable 
fprings •, moft of which feem purpofely intended 
to turn the fugar- mills. The foil, which is fome- 
times landy, is conllantly black and deep. There 
are fafe and commodious harbours along the north 
and weft lides of the ifland, which is not expofed 
to thole dreadful hurricanes that are fo deftrudlive 
in other parts. Poflibly, it owes this ineftimable 
advantage to the vicinity of the continent. 

Tobago has formerly been exceedingly popu- 
lous, if we may credit tradition ; but its authority 
is rather doubtful. The inhabitants long with- 
ftood the fierce and frequent attacks of the favages 
from the continent, who were ftubborn and irre- 
concileable enemies. At length, wearied out with 
thefe inroads, which were incelTantly renewed, they 
difperfed into the adjacent iflands. # 

That which they had forfaken lay open to in- 
vafion from Europe, when two hundred natives of 
Fleflingen landed there in 1632, to lay the foun- 
dation of a Dutch colony. The neighbouring In- 
dians joined with the Spaniards of Trinity ifland, 
to oppofe an eftablifliment that gave umbrage to 
both. Whoever attempted to ftop their fury, was 
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murdered or taken prifoncr *, and the few who 
efcaped into the woods foon deferted the ifland. 

For twenty years the Dutch forgot a fettlcment 
which was only noted for the difaders of its origin. 
In 1 654, a frelh colony was fent there, which was 
driven away in 1666. TheEnglilh were foon de- 
prived of this conqued by the French j but Lewis 
XIV. fatisfied with having conquered it, redored it 
to his ally the republic of Holland. This fettle- 
ment fucceeded no better than the other colonies 
of that commercial nation that were eng^ed in 
agriculture. The motives that determine fo many 
perfons from other countries to go to America, 
ought never to have influenced the Dutch. Their 
own country affords every poflible advantage for 
trade, and they have no need to go abroad to make 
their fortune. A happy toleration, purchafed like 
their liberty, with rivers of blood, hath at length 
left the confciences of all men free j fo that no re- 
ligious fcruplescan induce timorous minds to banifh 
themfclves from their native country. The govern- 
ment makes fuch ample provifion for the relief and 
employment of the poor, that none are driven by 
dej^ir to go and clear a foreign land which ufualiy 
dedroys the fird cultivators. Tobago, therefore, 
never had more than 1200 men, employed in the 
culture of a little tobacco, cotton and indigo, and 
of fix fugar plantations. 

The colony was confined to this fcanty exertion 
of indudry, when it was attacked by the very fame 
wiion that had redored it to its former rights of 

poffcffion 
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pofleffion and property. In the month of February ® 

1677, a French fleet, deftined to feize upon To- 
bago, fell in with the Dutch fleet that was fent 
out to oppofe this expedition. They engaged in 
the very road of the ifland, which became famous 
from this memorable aftion in an age abounding 
with great events. The obftinacy and valour on 
both fides was fuch, that the fight ftill continued, 
when every (hip was difmafted, and unrigged, and 
no failors left to work them. The engagement did 
not ceafe till twelve veflels were burnt, and a great 
number funk. The alTailers loft the feweft men, 
and the defendants kept poflfeflion of the ifland. . 

But d’Eftrees, who was determined to take it, 
landed there the fame year in the month of Decem- 
ber. There was then no fleet to obftrud or retard 
his progrefs. A bomb thrown from his camp, 
blew up their powder magazine. This proved, as 
it generally does, a decifive ftroke-, and the enemy, 
unable to refift, furrendered at difcretion. The 
conquerors availed theml'elves to the utnioft oi^ the 
right of war : not content with razing the fortifica- 
tions, they burnt the plantations, feized upon all 
the (hips in the harbour, and tranfported the inha- 
bitants from the ifland. The conqueft of this place 
was fccured to France by the peace that foon 
followed an aiftion, in which defeat was attended 
with no marks of difgrace and vidtory with no 
advantage. 

The court of Vcrfailles negleded this important 
ifland to fuch a degree, as not to fend a Angle man 
thither. Perhaps, in the intoxication of falfe 

VoL, IV. Cc grandeur, 
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grandeur, they beheld with indifference whatever 
was merely ufeful. They even entertained an un- 
favourable opinion of Tobago, and imagined it 
was only a barren rock. This error gained ground 
from the behaviour of the French, who, finding 
themfelves too numerous at Martinico, went over 
to the iflands of St. Lucia, Sr. Vincent and Domi- 
nica. Thefe were precarious poffeflions, and whofe 
foil was of an indifferent quality. Could they pof- 
fibly have been preferred to an ifland where the 
land was better, and the property inconteftable ? 
Such was the reafbning of a government, which 
was not then fufficiently enlightened concerning 
the trade and plantations of the colonies, to difeern 
the true motives of this diflike the fubjeds bad to 
Tobago. 

An infant colony, efpecially when it is founded 
with flender means, cannot fubfift without imme- 
diate affiftance. It cannot make any progrefs but 
in proportion as it finds confumption for its firft 
produdions. Thefe are generally of a common 
fort, are not worth the expences of exportation to 
any diftance, and, therefore, will fcarce fell but 
in the neighbourhood, and ought infenfibly, and 
by moderate profits, to lead to the undertaking of 
thofe great cultures which are the objed of com- 
merce between Europe and the Leeward iflands. 
But Tobago was too remote from the French fettle- 
ments, to attrad inhabitants by fuch a gradation of 
fuccefs. Lefs fruitful iflands, that were nearer to 
their refources, were preferred. 
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The low condition into which it was fallen did ® ^ 

not prevent it from attrading the attention of « uV 
England. That proud ifland, which thinks herfclf 
the queen of all others becaufe Ihe is the moft 
flourilhing, pretended to have an undoubted right 
to that of Tobago, becaufe it had once been in 
her pofleflion for fix months. Her forces have 
confirmed her pretenfions i and the peace of 1763* 
has juftified the fuccefs of her arms, by ceding to 
her a poflefiTion, which ftie will turn to better ac- 
count than the French ever did. 

Almost all the fettlements in the Antilles have 
proved fatal to the firft colonifts, who, ading by 
chance in times of little experience, without the 
concurrence of the mother-country, committed 
perpetual blunders. Their avidity would not fuffer 
them to follow the method of the natives, who, to 
abate the influence of a conftant fcorching fun, 
ufed to feparate the fmall parcels of land which 
they were forced to clear, with large fpaces co- 
vered with trees and fhady thickets. Thefe fava- 
ges, inftruded by experience, fixed their dwellings 
in the middle of the woods, to preferve themfelves 
from the quick and dangerous exhalations of a 
ground newly turned up. 

Tnfe deftroyers of this prudent people, being 
too eager after their profits, negleded this method 
as too flow } and being impatient to cultivate all, 
precipitately cut down whole forefts. Thick va- 
pours immediately arofe from the ground, which 
was heated, for the firfl: time, by the rays of the 
fun. Thefe incrcafed as the earth was ftirred up 

C c 2 for 
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® XIV ^ lowing and planting. Their malignant particles 

V.— yLj infinuated thcmfelves into every pore, and every 
organ of the hufbandman who, by hard labour, 
was conftantly kept in a profufe perfpiration. The 
circulation of the fluids was flopped, all the vifcera 
were dilated, the body fwelled, the flomach could 
no longer perform its funftions, and death enfued. 

7 hofe who cfcaped thefe pcftilential influences by 
day, loft their lives by fleeping in huts haftily run 
up upon a frefli foil, where vegetation was too 
adtive, and fo unwholelbme that it confumed the 
men before it could nourilh the plants. 

From thefe obfervations it appears, that the 
following would be the beft plan which could be 
purfued in the eflablifliing of a new colony. At 
our firft arrival, it fliould be obferved what winds 
are moft prevalent in the Archipelago of America, 
and it will be found that they blow regularly from 
the fouth-eaft and north-eaft. If we were at li- 
berty to chufe, and met with no obftacle from the 
nature of the ground, we Ihould take care not to 
fix on the leeward fide, left the wind fliould be 
continually bringing to us the vapours of the new- 
tilled grounds, and infedV, from the exhalations of 
the new plantations, a piece of land that might 
have been purified in time. Our colony fliould, 
therefore, be founded on the windward fide of 
whatever country we mean to cultivate. Firft, all 
the habitations fliould be built in the wood, and 
not a tree be fuffered to be felled about them. The 
woods are wholefome ; the refrefliing fliade they 
. afford, and the cool air we breathe in them even in 

the 
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the heat of the day, arc a prefervativc againft that ® K 
exceflive perfpiration, which is the deflrudion of •_ , * 

moft Europeans, by the drynefs and acrimony of 
an inflammable blood, deprived of its fluid parts. 

Fires Ibould be kept in the huts all night, to difpel 
any noxious air that might have entered. This 
cuflom, which is conftantly pradifed in fome parts 
of Africa, would be as fuccefsful in America, con- 
fidering the analogy between the two climates. 

After having taken thefe precautions, we might 
begin to cut down the woods ; but it fliould be at 
leaft at fifty toifes diftance from the huts. When 
the ground is laid bare, the flaves lliould not be 
fent out to their work till ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the fun has had time to divide the va- 
pours, and the wind to drive them away. The 
four hours loft after fun-rife, would be fully com- 
penfated by fparing the ftregnth of the labourers, 
and the prefervation of the human race. This at- 
tention fhould be continued as long as any lands 
are clearing or fowing, till the ground was tho- 
roughly purged and fettled ; when the colonifts 
might be allowed to fix upon it, and be employed 
without the leaft apprehenfions at all hours in the 
day. Experience has already juftified the necelTity 
of all thefe meafures. 

The Englilh having firft fettled on the leeward 
fide of Tobago, they died in great numbers, and 
loft a great number of flaves, though they all came 
at the fame time from the neighbouring colonies. 

Having acquired knowledge by this misfortune* 
they removed to windward, and the mortality 

C c 3 ceafedi 
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BOOK ceafed. This fettlement, which was to have been 
entered upon immediately after the peace, has 
been greatly retarded, bccaufe the cuftom that 
prevails in England, of felling the lands of their 
iflands, is attended with numberlcfs forms, which 
have delayed the clearing of them. It was not till 
the year 1766 that 400,000 acres of land have 
been allotted, divided into lots of 500 acres each. 
A fecond allotment has fince been made ; but, in 
both, no one planter has been allowed to purchafe 
more than one lot. This law has extended to St. 
Vincent and Dominica j with this difference only, 
that in the laft ifland the lots were only of 300 
acres. In all the three acquifitions, the land has 
fold but for 22, or 28 livres * an acre. One fifth 
of the fum was paid down at the time *, ten per 
cent, the two firft years, and afterwards twenty 
per cent, till the whole was difeharged. Every 
planter is alfo obliged to fix a white man and two 
white women upon his plantation for every hun- 
dred acres he fhall clear. But here a difficulty 
pccurs. The Englifh, by putting two women and 
but one man upon a plantation, bring themfelves 
into the dilemma of either leaving one woman with- 
out a hufband, or giving two wives to the man. 
This is either admitting polygamy, which chriftia- 
nity forbids i or celibacy, which proteftants will 
not allow : for it is not to be fuppofed that in 
America the Englifh will chufe to intermarry with 
the blacks. However this may be, every planter 

muR 
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muft comply with this injunftion, or forfeit 450 ® ^ 

livres * for every woman, and double that fum for v— — 
every man that is wanting. 

Notwithstanding this kind of reftraint, the 
difpofition of the Englifh leaves no room to doubt, 
but that Tobago will emerge in their hands from the 
utmoft wretchednefs, and rife to the greatcft degree 
of profperity. At that brilliant period, it will fur- 
pafs all the pofleflions they have acquired in Ame- 
rica, in the excellence and the abundance of its 
productions. Thofe fpeculators who are beft ac- 
quainted with the nature of the foil, and beft able 
to judge what it is capable of producing in propor- 
tion to its extent, make no fcruple to affirm, that 
the iftand will yield 50,000 hogffieads of raw fugar 
annually to the mother country, befides other arti- 
cles of lefs value. In ffiort, it will furpafs Jamaica, 
and increafe the wealth of Granada. 

The ifland of Granada lies to leeward of To- France 
bago, is but nine or ten leagues long, feven broad naJa*t^”' 
in the wideft part, and twenty or twenty-two in Engiai'i* 
circumference. Its plains are interfered by a few tance and 
mountains of a moderate height, and a prodigious 
number of pretty confiderable fprings. There is 
fo capacious a harbour to leeward, that fixty men 
of war may ride there with eafe, and with fo much 
fafety, that they might fave thtmfelves the trouble 
of calling anchor. 

Though the French, acquainted with the fer- 
tility of Granada, had formed, as early as the year 
163S, the projeCl of fettling there, yet they never 

* 19I. 13s. gd. 
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*xiv ^ carried it into execution till the year 1651. At 
their arrival, they gave a few hatchets, fome 
knives, and a barrel of brandy to the chief of the 
favages they found there ; and imagining they had 
purchafed the ifland with thefe trifles, afllimed the 
ibvereignty, and foon afted as tyrants. TheCaribs, 
unable to contend with them by open force, took 
the method which weaknefs always infpires to repel 
oppreflTion ; they murdered all whom they found 
alone and defencelefs. The troops that were fent 
to fupport the infant colony, found no fafer or 
more expeditious way than to deftroy all the na- 
tives. The remainder of thefe miferable favages 
took refuge upon a fteep rock, preferring rather 
to throw themfelves down alive from the top of it, 
than to fall into the hands of an implacable enemy. 
The French inconfiderately called this rock le morne 
des /auteurs, the hill of the leapers, and it ftill 
retains that name. 

They were juftly punifhed for all thefe cruel- 
ties by a rapacious, violent, and inflexible gover- 
nor. Moft of the colonifts, no longer able to en- 
dure his tyranny, retired to Martinico, and thofe 
who remained on the ifland condemned him to death 
after a formal trial. In the whole court of juftice 
that tried this mifereant, there was only one man 
who could write, and his name was Archangeli. A 
farrier was the perfon that impeached, who, inllead 
of the fignature, fealed with a horfclhoe, and 
Archangeli, who performed the office of clerk, 
wrote gravely round it : marque de Monjteur de la 
5 Brie, 
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Brie^ confeiller rapporteur, Mark of Mr. de 
LA Brie, council for the court. 

It was apprehended that the court of France 
would not ratify this extraordinary fentence, paflTcd 
with fuch unufual formalities, though dictated by 
common fenfe. Moft of the judges of the crime, 
and witnelFes of the execution difappeared from 
Granada. None remained, except thofe whofe 
obfcurity fcreened them from the purfuit of the 
laws. The eftimate taken in 1700 fhews, that 
there were on the ifland no more than 251 white 
people, 53 free favagcs or mulattoes, and 525 
flaves. The ufeful animals were reduced to 64 
horfes, and 569 head of horned cattle. The 
whole culture confided of three plantations of 
fugar, and fifty-two of indigo. 

The face of things was totally changed towards 
the year 1714 ; and this alteration was effcdted by 
Martinico. That ifland was then laying the founda- 
tion of a fplendour that was to aftonilh all nations. 
It fcnt immenfe produdlions to France, and re- 
ceived valuable commodities in return. The richeft 
of thcfe were fent to the Spanifh coafts. Its Ihips 
touched at Granada in their way, to take in rcfrefli- 
ments. The trading privateers, who undertook 
this navigation, taught the people of that ifland 
the value of their foil, which only required cultiva- 
tion. The execution of every prqjed is facili- 
tated by commerce. Some traders furniflied the 
inhabitants with ftavcs and utenfils to ereft fugar 
plantations. An open account was eflrabliflied be- 
tween the two colonies. Granada was clearing its 

debts 
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(Jebts gradually by its rich produce, and the ba- 
lance was on the point of being clofcd, when the 
war in 1744 interrupted the communication be- 
tween the two iflands, and at the fame time ftopped 
the progrefs of the fugar plantations. This lofs 
was fupplied by the culture of coffee, which was 
purfued, during the hoftilities, with all the adi- 
vity and eagernefs that induftry could infpire. 

Th 5 peace of 1748 revived all the labours, 
and opened all the former fources of wealth. In 
1753, the population of Granada confided of 1,262 
white people-, 175 free negroes; and 11,991 
Have?. The cattle amounted to 2,298 horfes or 
mules; 2,456 head of horned cattle; 3,278 
fheep; 902 goats; and 331 hogs. The cultiva- 
tion rofe to 83 fugar plantations ; 2,725,600 cof- 
fee trees; 150,300 cocoa trees, and 800 cotton 
plants. The provifions confided of 5,740,450 
trenches of caflada-, 933,596 banana trees, and 
143 fquares of potatoes and yams. The colony 
made a rapid progrefs in proportion to the excel- 
lence of its foil. Thole obdinate fevers and drop- 
fies, which for thirty years had confumed the men 
as fad as they cut down the woods, would have 
fubfided when the whole had been cleared ; a la- 
bour in which the colonid lod his life by endea- 
vouring to prefcfv^ it. But the French have lod 
their hopes and their treafures. They will no 
longer enjoy the wealth of Granada. They de- 
ferve, however, the misfortunes that have baffled 
their too tardy precautions. They are paffionately 
fond of premature and unbounded enjoyment: 

5 that 
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that malady, which has tainted the government of ^ 
a nation which yet deferves the affedlion of her 
matters i that prodigality, which reaps when it 
Ihould low ; which dettroys the patt with one 
hand, and the future with the other i which ex- 
haufts and confumes the ttock by anticipating the 
income ; that confufion, which refults from the 
dittreffes any ttate mutt necelfarily be reduced to 
that has neither principles nor experience, that 
has powers and no views, means, and no conduft ; 
that anarchy which prevails at the helm ; that pre- 
cipitation, that caballing among inferiors j the 
impropriety or total want of projects ; on one 
hand, the audacity of doing any thing with im- 
punity i on the other, the fear of fpeaking, even 
for the public good : this long train of evils has 
thrown Granada into the hands of the Englilh, 
who are in potteflion of this conquett by the treaty 
of 1763. But how long will they keep this co- 
lony ? Or, will it never again be reftored to 
France ? 

England has not made a fortunate beginning. 
In the firft enthufiafm raifed by an acquifition of 
which the highett opinion had been previoufly 
formed, every one was eager to purchale ettates 
there. They fold for much more than their real 
value. This caprice, by expelling old colonitts, 
who were inured to the climate, has fent thirty- 
five or thirty-fix millions of livres * out of the mo- 
ther country. This imprudence has been followed 
by another. The new proprietors, milled no doubt 


* On an average about 1,553,000!. 
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by national pride, have fubftituted new methods to 
thofe of their predeceflbrs. They have attempted 
to alter the mode of living among their flaves. 
The negroes, who, from their very ignorance, are 
more attached to their old cuftoms than other men, 
have revolted. It hath been found neceflary to 
fend out troops, and to Ihed blood. The whole 
colony was filled with fufpicions. The matters, 
who had laid themfelves under a neceffity of ufing 
violent methods, were afraid of being burnt or 
maffacred in their own plantations. The labours 
have declined, or been totally interrupted. Tran- 
quillity has at length been rettored. The number 
of flaves has been increafed as far as 40,000; 
and the produce has been raifed to the treble of 
what it was under the French government. 

The plantations will ftill be improved by the 
neighbourhpod of a dozen of iflands, called the 
Granadines, that are dependent on the colony. 
They are from three to eight leagues in circumfe- 
rence. They do not afford a Angle fpring of wa- 
ter. The air is wholefome; the ground covered 
only with thin bufties, has not been fereened from 
the fun: it exhales none of thofe noxious vapours 
which are fatal to the huflbandman. 

Cariacou, the only one of the Granadines 
which the French have occupied, was at firtt fre- 
quented by turtle fifliermen, who, in the Icifure 
afforded them by fo eafy an occupation, employed 
themfelves in clearing the ground. In procefs of 
time their fmall number was increafed by the accef- 
fion of fome of the inhabitants of Guadalupe, who 

finding 
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finding that their plantations were deftroyed by a ® K 
peculiar fort of ants, removed to Cariacou. The 
ifland fiourilhed from the liberty that was enjoyed 
there. The inhabitants colledted about twelve 
hundred flaves, by whofe labours they made them- 
felves a revenue of four or five hundred thoufand 
livres * in cotton. 

The other Granadines do not afford the profpeft 
of the fame advantages, though the plantation of 
fugar is begun there. It has fucceeded remarkably 
well at Becouya, the largeft and moft fertile of 
thefe iflands, which is no more than two leagues 
dirtant from St. Vincent. 

When the Englifh and French, who for fome 
years had been ravaging the Windward iflands, poffefllon 
began to give fome confiftence to their fettlements, X'"/ 
in the year 1660, they agreed that Dominica and toms of the 
St. Vincent Ihould be left to the Caribs as their [hey^found 
property. Some of thefe favages, who till then jnthis 
had been difperfed, retired into the former, and 
the greater part into the latter. There thefe mild 
and moderate men, lovers of peace and filence, 
lived in the woods, in fcattered families under the 
guidance of an old man, whom his age alone had 
advanced to the dignity of ruler. The dominion 
pafled fucceflively into every family, where the 
oldeft always became king, that is to fay, the 
guide and father of the nation. Thefe ignorant 
favages were ftill unacquainted with the fublime 
art of fubduing and governing men by force of 
arms j of maflacring the inhabitants of a country 

* On an average 19,690!. 
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BOOK to get pofiefTion of their lands *, of granting to the 
-- conquerors the property, and to the conquered the 
labours of the conquered country j and in procefs 
of time, of depriving both of the rights and the 
fruit of their toil by arbitrary taxes. 

The population of thefe children of nature was 
fuddenly augmented by a race of Africans, whole 
origin was never pofitively afeertained. It is faid 
that a (hip carrying negroes for fale foundered on 
the coaftof St. Vincent ; and the Haves who efcaped 
the wreck, were received as brethren by the 
favages. Others pretend that thefe negroes were 
deferters, who ran away from the plantations of 
the neighbouring colonies. A third tradition fays, 
that this foreign race comes from the blacks that 
the Caribs took from the Spaniards, in the firfl: 
•wars between thofe Europeans and the Indians. 
If we may credit Du Tertre, the moft antient hifto- 
rian that has written an account of the Antilles, 
thofe terrible favages, who were fo inveterate 
againft their mailers, fpared the captive Haves, 
brought them home, and reftored them to liberty 
that they might enjoy life, that is, the common 
bleHings of nature, which no man has a right to 
withhold from any of his fellow-creatures. 

Their kindnefs did not ftop here : for by 
whatever chance thefe ftrangers were brought into 
the iHand, the proprietors of it gave them their 
daughters in marriage *, and the race that fprang 
from this mixture, were called black Caribs. They 
have preferved more of the primitive colour of 
thejr fathers, than of the lighter hue of their mo- 
thers. 
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thers. The red Caribi are of a low ftature i the ® 0^0 K 
black Caribs tall and {lout} and this doubly favage 1 
race fpeak with a vehemence that fecms to refem- 
ble anger. 

In procefs of time, however, fome differences 
arofe between the two nations. The people of 
Martinico perceiving this, refolved to take advan- 
tage of their divifions, and raife themfelves on the 
ruins of both parties. Their pretence was, that 
the black Caribs gave fhelter to the flaves who 
deferred from the French iflands. Impofture is 
always produdlive of injuftice. Thofe who were 
falfcly accufed, were afterwards attacked without 
reafon. But the fmallnefs of the numbers fent out 


againft them ; the jealoufy of thofe who were ap- 
pointed to command the expedition ; the defedtion 
of the red Caribs, who refufed to fupply fuch 
dangerous allies with any of the fuccours they had 
promifed them, to adt againft their rivals •, the 
difficulty of procuring fubfiftence ; the impoffibi- 
lity of coming up with enemies who kept them- 
felves concealed in woods and mountains : all thefe 


circumftances confpired to difconcert this raffi and 
violent enterprife. It was obliged to be given up, 
after the lofs of many valuable lives j but the tri- 
umph the favages obtained, did not prevent them 
from fueing for peace as fuppliants. They even 
invited the French to come and live with them, 
fwearing fincere friendffiip and inviolable concord. 
The propofal was agreed to •, and the next year, 
1719, many of the inhabitants of Martinico re- 
moved to St. Vincent. 


The 
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The firft who came thither, fettled peaceably, 
not only with the confcnt, but by the affiftance of 
the red Caribs. This fuccefs induced others to 
follow their example; but thefe, whether from 
jealoufy or fome other motive, taught the favages a 
fatal fecret. That people, who knew of no pro- 
perty but the fruits of the earth, becaufe they are 
the reward of labour, learnt with aftonilhment, 
that they could fell the earth itfelf, which they had 
always looked upon as belonging to mankind in 
general. This knowledge induced them to mea- 
fure, and fix boundaries; and from that inftanc 
peace and happinefs were banilhed from their 
ifland. The partition of lands occafioned divi- 
fions amongft men. The following were the caufes 
of the revolution produced by this fyftem of pro- 
perty. 

When the French came to St. Vincent, they 
brought flaves along with them, to clear and till 
the ground. The black Caribs, Ihocked at the 
thoughts of refcmbling , men who were degraded 
by flavery, and fearing that fome time or other 
their colour, which betrayed their origin, might 
be made a pretence for enllaving them, took re- 
fuge in the thickeft parts of the foreft. In this 
fituation, in order to imprint an indelible mark of 
diftinftion upon their tribe, that might be a perpe- 
tual token of their independence, they flattened 
the foreheads of all their children as foon as they 
were born. The men and women, whofe heads 
could not bend to this ftrange fliape, dared no 
longer appear in public without this vifible fign of 

freedom. 
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freedom. The next generation appeared as a new 
race. The flat-headed Caribs, who were nearly 
of the fame age, tall proper men, hardy and fierce, 
came and erected huts by the fea-fide. 

They no fooner knew the price which the Eu- 
ropeans fet upon the lands they inhabited, but 
they claimed a fliare with the other iflanders. 
This rifing fpirit of covetoufnefs was at firft ap- 
peafed by fome prefents of brandy, and a few 
fabres. But not content with thefe, they foon de- 
manded fire-arms, as the red Caribs had ; and at 
laft they were defirous of having their fhare in all 
future fales of land, and likewife in the produce of 
paft fales. Provoked at being denied a part in 
this brotherly repartition, they formed into a fepa- 
rate tribe, fwore never more to aflbeiate with the 
red Caribs, chofe a chief of their own, and de- 
clared war. 


BOOK 

XIV. 


The numbers of the combatants might be 
equal, but their ftrength was not fo. The black 
Caribs had every advantage over the red, that in- 
duftry, valour, and boldnefs, muft foon acquire 
over a weak habit and a timorous difpofition. But 
that fpirit of equity, which is feldom deficient in 
favages, made the conqueror confent to fhare with 
the vanquilhed all the territory lying to the lee- 
ward. It was the only one which both parties 
were defirous of poflefling, becaufe there they 
were fure of receiving prefents from the French. 

The black Caribs gained nothing by the agree- 
ment which they themfelves had drawn up. The 
new planters who came to the ifland, always landed 
Vo I.. IV. Dd and 
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BOOK and fettled near the red Caribs, where the coaft 
was moft accefiible. This preference roofed that 
enmity which was but ill extinguilhed. The war 
broke out again. The red Caribs, who were al- 
ways beaten, retired to windward of the ifland. 
Many took to their canoes, and went over to* the 
continent, or to Tobago; and the few that re- 
mained, lived feparate from the blacks. 

The black Caribs, conquerors and matters of all 
the leeward coatt, required of the Europeans that 
they fliould again buy the lands they had already 
purchafed. A Frenchman attempted to fl>ew the 
deed of his purchafe of fome land which he had 
bought of a red Carib ; I know not^ fays a black' 
Carib, what thy paper fays ; but read what is writ- 
ten on my arrow. There you may Jee^ in characters 
which do not lye^ that if you do not gi ve me what I 
demand^ I will go and burn your hctife to-night. In 
this manner did a people who had not learnt to 
read, argue with thofc who derived fuch confe- 
quence from knowing how to write. They made 
ufe of the right of force, with as much aflurance, 
and as little remorfe, as if they had been acquainted 
with divine, political, and civil right. 

Time, which brings on a change of meafures 
with a change of interetts, put an end to thefe dif- 
turbances. The French became, in their turn, 
the ttrongett. They no longer fpent their time in' 
breeding poultry, and cultivating vegetables, cafla- 
va, maize, and tobacco, in order to fell them at 
Martinico. In lefs than twenty years, more impor- 
tant cultures employed 800 white men, and 3000 

• 5 blacks. 
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blacks. The annual fale of thefe new commodities ® 0^0 K 
amounted to 1,500,000 livres.* The ifland of 
St. Vincent was in this fituation when it fell into 
the hands of the Englifh. It was fccured to them 
by the treaty of 1763. 

The French, who had begun to clear this 
country, which till then had always remained un- 
cultivated, entertained not the leaft doubt as to 
their title to the lands. They held their property 
of the original inhabitants, who might, perha'ps, 
have had the right to difpofe of a territory which 
nature had given them. How great was their fur- 
prife, when they were informed that Great-Britain, 
which was in no treaty either with them or with 
the Caribs, thought herfelf authorized to ftrip 
them, unlefs they would redeem thofe very fields 
they had cultivated with their own hands, and 
founded her right on principles adopted in Europe ! 

In vain did they remonftrate againft an oppreffion 
fo contrary to the order of nature, and even to the 
law of nations. Their complaints were difregard- 
ed. The chief men of the colony could not ven- 
ture to fufpend the orders fent from the mother- 
country, to fell the lands indiferiminately. The 
parliament propofed by this trifling profit, to fup* 
ply the deficiencies which the expences of the war 
had made in the treafury. But this end was not 
anfwered. The 1,575,000 livres,-|- which arole 
from the conceflTions .made in the three neutral 
iflands, were almoft wholly diflipatcd in vain for- 
malities. If even the axiom of the Europeans, that 
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falfe and barbarous axiom, that the lands inha* 
bited by favages arc to be confidered as vacant, 
could have been rejeded by the Englilh, who, 
like the Spaniards, had lb often availed themfelves 
of it, to make ufurpations j if the French had not. 
had a right to purchafe, what they had at leaft had 
a right to (lealj if they had not by their la- 
bour acquired a lawful title to thofe lands which 
they had obtained by prefents ; in ihort, if the 
public treafury of England, exhaiifted by a war 
that was, perhaps, unjurt, was to be replenilhed 
by the extortions of the peace, and the profits of 
thefe unlawful Tales : Hill it was contrary to their 
own intereft, and to their principles of political 
ceconomy, thus to plunder induftrious men, who 
would have accelerated the improvement of a co- 
lony which they themfelves had founded. 

But the feverity of the new-elfabliflied govern- 
rnent made them difperfe Some went over to St. 
Martin, Marigalante, Guadalupe, and Martinico *, 
but the greater part to St. Lucia, which began to 
be peopled by granting lands to thefe who would 
clear them. They all brought away their flaves. 
The emigration, however, was not univerfal. Some 
Frenchmen, lefs attached to their relations, and 
lefs fond of their own country, which had in a 
manner call them off, chofe to remain under the 
yoke of the conqueror on the fertile fpot where 
fortune had thrown them. When the firft emo- 
tions or difeontent were palTed, they confidered 
they Ihould gain more by redeeming their own 

lands, 
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lands, than by fettling upon frefh grounds that ® 
would coft them nothing. t 

Their fortune, which had never yet been upon any 
folid foundation, mull acquire firmnefs and vigour 
under the prote( 5 tion of Englifli government. The 
idand, which they ftiare with their new fellow- 
citizens, though it does not promife much cotton, 
is very favourable to the culture of the arnotto and 
cocoa. Before the conqueft, three millions weight 
of coffee were gathered there the culture of which 
might with eafe be confiderably increafed, if the 
attention of the Englifh was not totally engaged in 
the plantation of fugar. That part of St. Vincent 
they were fettled in, which is on the leeward fide, 
fupplied them only with a fmall quantity, bccaufe 
it is rugged and hilly. This circumftance made 
them defirous of occupying the plains on the wind- 
ward fide. The Caribs, who had taken refuge 
there, have refufed to evacuate them, and the 
Englifh have had recourfe to arms to compel them 
to it. Though they deftnd themfelves with great 
courage, they will, fooner or later, fubmit to the 
yoke of European tyranny. May the flames of war 
not extend themfelves to Dominica ! 

This ifland is fomewhat larger than St. Vincent. The Eng- 
It is thirteen leagues in length, and nine, at moft, bi^', hem- 
in breadth ; apd in the center are inacceffible moun- « 

. , . , , • r \ Dominica. 

tains, which pour down numerous rivers 01 excel- Defign of 
lent water upon fruitful but uneven grounds. ment^'^'" 
This country was inhabited by its own children. 

In 1732, 938 Caribs were found there, difperfed 
in 32 carbets j and 349 French people lived in a 

D d 3 diftrid 
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BOOK diftridl by the fea-fide, which the favaoes had for- 
t , — ^ faken. Thefe Europeans had no other affiftance, 
or rather companions of their labours, but 23 free 
mulattces, and 338 flaves. They were all em- 
ployed in breeding poultry, in railing provifions 
for the Confumption of Marcinico, and cultivating 
72,200 cotton flirubs. Thefe trifling produftions 
were afterwards enriched by the addition of coffee. 
At laft, the ifland contained 600 white people, 
and 2000 blacks, at the peace of 1763, when it 
became an Englifh colony. 

Before the end of the laft century, Great-Britain, 
whicbwas advancing towards the dominion of the 
feas, while flte accufed France of afpiring to the 
monarchy of the continent, had fhewed as much 
eagernefs for Dominica as flie did in the late ne- 
gociations, when viiftory gave her a right to chufe. 
It was not for the fake of coffee, cocoa, or cotton, 
which, however, the Englifh may multiply there 
beyond their hopes ►, nor for the fake of fugar, of 
which they muft not expedt more than three or 
four thoufand hogfheads a year ; and that only in 
procefs of time. An objed of greater importance 
than fettlements for cultivation, entered into their 
diftant political views. 

The point that the Englifh aimed at, was to 
draw all the commodities of the French colonies 
to Dominica, in order to trade with them them- 
felves ; and, indeed, till the nation, whofe fortune 
has funk with her glory, can recover her activity, 
and by the ftrength of her navy can be enabled in 
fome meafure to fettle the price of her commo- 
dities, and prevent their being conveyed from their 

fettlements 
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fettlements by a contraband trade : till that aufpi- 
cious time comes, the reciprocal intereft of the 
French planters and the Englilh merchants will 
baffle all the endeavours of the court of Verfailles. 
The intercourfe will be kept up by means of the 
former colonilts remaining at Dominica, notwith- 
ftancling they have been treated by the new 
government with as much injuftice as thofe of St. 
Vincent. This is not, however, the only feverity 
they have experienced from the Englifli miniftry. 
While they made every harbour in the ifland a 
free port, they have laid a duty of thirty-three 
livres, fifteen fous,* upon every negro that (hould 
be imported ; and have even carried their impru- 
dent avidity fo far, as to require a part of this ab* 
furd tax to be paid before the fale : fo that the tra- 
ders which come from Guinea are obliged to bring 
money to Dominica, or to borrow it there upon 
extravagant terms ; which muft either prevent them 
from trading there, or enhance the price of a mer- 
chandife, which is already degrading to mankind j 
though it is ftill thought too high by avaritious 
men. 

But the great advantage of this ifland for the 
Englilh, is its being fituated between Guadalupe 
and Martinico, at a fmail diftance from each, fo as 
to be equally alarming to both. Its fafe and com- 
modious roads will enable the Englilh privateers 
and fquadrons to intercept, without rifque, the 
navigation of France in her colonies, and even the 
communication between the twoiflands. England 
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® XIV ^ fecured at the peace every defile and 

$. — * every poll againft the next war. Let us now re- 
fume the examination of her pofleflions. When 
we fpeak of a maritime and commercial power, an 
inquiry into the value of its colonies, is taking an 
eftimate of its ftrength. . 

number of flaves employed in the Englifli 
Britift iflands, amounts to about 230,000 •, but their la- 
iflands. produces lefs than an equal number in the 

French colonies. This difference may be owing to 
three feveral caufes. The foil of the Britifli fet- 


tlements, originally of an inferior quality, is now 
more exhaufted by long culture. The care of the 
plantations is commonly commitred to mercenaries, 
who are neither fo diligent, fo intelligent, nor fo 
©economical as the proprietors. The methods of 
clearing and improving the lands have not yet at- 
tained to the fame degree of perfedion. 

The population of white people in the French 
colonics in proportion to the blacks, is as one to 
fix i whereas in the Englifh colonies it is feldom 
more than as one to eleven. The reafon is, that 
the latter are confined to agriculture, and the for- 
mer embrace both agriculture and trade. In this 
view, however, Barbadoes, that deals in flaves, 
and Jamaica, that has formed contraband connect 
tions with the Spaniffi coafts, Ihould have, in pro- 
portion, a greater number of white people than 
the other lettlements under the fame dependence. 

This difproportion between the black and white 
people has not always been ihe fur.e in the Englifli 
colunii-s. They formerly contained a great num- 
5 * ber 
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ber of Europeans •, but thcfe have difappeared, as book 
the fmaller cultures have decreafed, and their place v_ 
has been fupplied by fugar plantations, which re- 
quire a very confiderable extent of territory. Thefe 
inhabitants have fucceffively taken refuge in new 
iflands, have retired to North America, or have 
returned to the mother-country. Not but there 
were as many indigent and idle men in England, as 
at the time of the firft emigrations from Europe to 
America ; but the fpirit of adventure and enter- 
prife, which was railed by the novelty of the ob- 
jeft and other concurring circumftances, far from 
being encouraged, has been ftifled by the planters. 

In vain have the laws required every proprietor to 
have a number of white men proportionable to the 
blacks upon his plantation ; thefe regulations have 
proved ineffedtual. The planters chufe rather to 
run the trifling rifque of paying a fmall penalty, 
than to adl in conformity to a law, the obfervance 
of which would be more expenfive to them than 
the penalty inflided upon the breach of it. But 
the deficiency in the number of white men is com- 
penfated by the advantages they enjoy. 

All the inhabitants of the Englifli iflands are 
formed into a regiment. This fubjedion, which 
neither expofes them to the caprices of a governor, 
nor to the infulting pride of regular troops, neither 
degrades nor offends any one. If this militia is in- 
ferior in point of difcipline lo the European fol- 
diery, it far exceeds them in ardor and courage. 

If their numbers were fufficient to repulfe an ene- 
my whole government is almofl: a military one, 

they 
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they would favc the mother-country the trouble of 
fending troops, at an immenfe cxpence and great 
rifques, who, for the molt part, penlh without 
having done any fcrvice. But this militia of the 
colonies is hardly fufficient to keep the negroes 
in awe, who arc much inclined to revolt againft 
the Englifli yoke ^ for flavery appears more intole- 
rable in a free nation, where it is more unjult and 
more inconfiftent with its charader, than in others. 
Are then the efforts of men towards independence 
of fuch a nature, that when they have fhaken off 
the yoke, they wifh to impofe it upon others ? And 
do thole who are the moft impatient of flavery, 
thus become the moft eager for power ? 

Though Great-Britain has never laid any direft 
impoft upon her colonies, they are more burdened 
with taxes than thofe which belong to lei's moderate 
governments. Left entirely to their own ftrength, 
they have been obliged to find relources in ihem- 
fclves againft the calamities occafioned by the great 
commotions of nature, which arefo frequent in thofe 
climates. Compelled to remedy the evils of war, 
and to provide for their defence, they have ereded 
fortifications by voluntary contributions thefe 
have been large, and ruinous, by the debts they 
has'e been obliged tocontrad. The civil admini- 
ftration, in manifeft contradidion to the republican 
fpirit, which is that of difintereftednefs and oeco- 
nomy, has always been very coftly, and public 
bufinefs has never been tranfaded without great 
expence. This is an unavoidable evil that attends 
a trading people j whether free or not, they ulti- 
mately 
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mately love or value nothing but money. The thirft ® ^ 

of gold being more the work of imagination than of 
neceffity, it does not fatisfyourdefires like the gratifi- 
cation of our ether paHions, Thcfe are unconncded 
and tranfient ; they are at variance with, or fucceed 
each other j but the thirft of gold feeds and grati- 
fies all the others •, or at leaft it contributes to 
keep them up, and at the fame time to fatiate the 
dcfire of them, by procuring the means of indul- 
gence. No habit grows ftronger by continuance 
than that of amafling wealth ; it feems to be 
equally excited by the enjoyments of vanity, and 
the felf-denial of avarice. The rich man always 
wants to fill or enlarge his treafure. Conftant ex- 
perience verifies this, both in individuals and na- 
tions. Since great fortunes have been made in 
England by trade, the defire of riches is become 
the chief fpring of a<ftion, and the univerfal paffion. 

Such citizens as either could not or would not em- 
brace that moft lucrative of all employments, have 
not yet renounced that lucre which the manners 
and opinion of the times has made neceflary. Even 
while afpiring to honours, they are in purfuit of 
riches. In their attachment to thofe laws and 
virtues, which ought ever mutually to afiift each 
other, even in obtaining the honour of fitting in 
parliament, they have found the way to aggrandize 
their fortune. In order to carry their eledion into 
this powerful body, they have bribed the people ; 
and afterwards have no more been afhamed to fell 
thefe very people to the court, than they were to 
have bought them. Every vote in parliament is 

become 
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become venal. A famous minifter kept a lift, in 
which thefe votes were rated ; and openly boafted 
of it, to the difgrace of the nation. It was the 
duty of his place, he faid, to buy off the repre- 
fentatives of the nation, to make them vote, not 
againft, but according to their confcience. But 
what can confcience plead againft the allurements 
of gain ? If the mercantile fpirit has been capable 
of infe<5ling the mother-country with the contagion 
of felf-intcreft, is it poflible that it fliould not pre- 
vail in the colonies, of which it is the principle 
and the fupport ? Is it then true, that in proud 
Albion, a man who fliould be generous enough to 
ferve his country for the mere love of glory, would 
be looked upon as a man of another world, and 
of the part age ? If fo, her enemies have only to 
fliake off this mean fpirit, and they will one day 
recover from her all they have loft. 

Yet, notwithftanding the enormous contribu- 
tions and public expences in the Englifli fettle- 
ments, their lands ftiU fell at a very high price. 
The Europeans and Americans vie with each other 
in buying them •, and this competition enhances 
their value. They are allured by the certainty of 
finding a better market for their commodities in the 
mother-country, than other nations can have elfe- 
where. Befides, the Englifli iflands are lefs ex- 
pofed to invafion and devaftation, than thofe of 
other powers, that are rich in produdions and 
poor in fhips. The navigation of a people born 
for the fea, fupports itfelf by its own ftrer.gth, in 
war as well as in peace. 


The 
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The Englilh take every method to increafe the ® 0^0 k; 
value of their irtands. In 1766 they took off the 
duty of four and a half per cenl.' on all fugars ex- 
ported i and likewife the duties on all other com- 
modities. This exemption has been extended to 
the produdtions of other iflands brought into their 
own. The government has done more. It has 
undertaken to defray the charges of the garrifons 
that are to proteft the new conquefts, which amount 
to 2 19,427 livres *. Thus the public treafury fup- 
ports trade, in order to increafe its profperity. 

The connexions of the Englilh iflands are greatly What arc 
confined. No foreign fhip is fuflfered to land, but ^,,.^“01,. 
at Jamaica and Dominica, which were made free 
ports in 1766. The feverity of the laws prevents iflands? 
the governors from eluding this important prohibit 
tion. All intercourfe with the fcveral nations of 
Europe, has always been forbidden them *, and in 
1739, permitted to carry their 

fugars direXly to the foreign markets, it was under 
fuch reftriXions as made it impraXicable. It is the 
iniereft of the mother-country to referve the whole 
produce of her iflands for her own confumption, or 
her own trade. The following is the way in which 
they are diftributed. 

These colonies have never produced provifions 
for their inhabitants, whether white or black. They 
afford neither wood, cattle, nor falt-fifh. They are 
fupplied with thefe neceffaries from New-England ; 
and fend, in exchange, rum, pimento, ginger ; few 
other commodities, but great quantities of molafles, 

which 
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^ which is iifed there inftead of fngar. The New- 
u— yw England people were never allowed to fetch fugar 
'm kind from the iflands, left the cheapnefs of the 
commodity fliould induce them to negledt molaflTes, 
and to give other commodities in payment for 
thofe they received from the northern provinces. 
The mother-country was very fenfible, that fugars 
fent from America to England, and from England 
to America, would find but few purchafers ; but 
this confideration did not affedt her. Her chief 
view was, not to fell a commodity to the northern 
colonies which flie could readily difpofe of in Eu- 
rope •, but particularly to fccure the confumption 
of molaflcs, that (he might appropriate to herfclf 
all the rich produce of her iflands. But the mea- 
furcs that were taken to bring about this impor- 
tant end, were Angularly thwarted. 

France, which fortunately was poflTefled of the 
richefl: iflands in the Weft-Indies, blinded by that 
imprudence which has always checked the progrefs 
of her fortune, never thought of fending her mo- 
lafles and rum to her northern fettlements. This 
bad policy drew the inhabitants of New-England 
to the French iflands. They conveyed thither 
meal, vegetables, wood, falt-fifli, cattle, and even 
money and brought away indigo, cotton, and 
fugar, which they found means to fend over to 
England-, and, efpecially, all the molalTcs they 
wanted for their own confumption. It is demon- 
flrable, that as early as the year 1719, they carried 
off 20,000 hogflieadsi and that by the year 1733, 

this 
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this navigation employed 300 fhips, and near ® ^ 

3000 failors. u* v"— * 

1'his intcrcourfe, which made the colonies on 
the continent independent of the Englilh iflands for 
the articles they wanted, excited the murmurs of 
the planters in the iflands. They applied to par- 
liament for the prohibition of a trade, which, they 
alledged, was detrimental both to the mother- 
country and to their profperity, and beneficial to 
the progrefs of the French fettlements. The North- 
Americans, on their fide, replied, that if this market 
were fhut againft them, they could neither advance 
in the clearing of lands, nor carry on their fur 
trade, nor go on with their fifliery, nor confume 
national manufailures, nor add any thing to the 
wealth, power, or maritime ftrength of the mother- 
country. 

This grand conteft, which more or lefs concerned 
every Englifliman, occafioned a great ferment, and 
produced many writings, in which party fpirit betray- 
ed much animofity. But it is by thefe means that the 
nation comes at the knowledge of its true intereft. 

When it was fully inftrudled, the parliament, to 
reconcile the views of all the American colonifts, 
confirmed the privilege thofe on the continent had 
to trade with the French *, bur, to favour the 
iflands, they laid a duty on foreign molafles, fo 
as to fecure the preference to their own. This 
duty has often fluctuated. In 1764, the people 
of the iflands petitioned that it might be put at 
7 fols, 6 deniers * per gallon : thofe of the con- 
tinent, 
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*xiv ^ ^**^^*^^ wanted to pay but 3 fols, 9 deniers *. To 
fatisfy both parties, it was rated 5 fols, 7 deniers 
and a half -f. It has fince been lowered to i fol, 
10 deniers and a half ; which is levied equally 
upon foreign and national molaflcs. But, fortu- 
nately for the Englilh iflands, the demand for mo- 
lafles and rum has of late years been fo great in 
North-America, and the demand for rum in Eng- 
land, and cfpecially in Ireland, has increafed fo 
much, that they have never been at a lofs to dif- 
pofe of thefe commodities. Such are the connec- 
tions of the Englilh iflands with the northern co- 
lonies •, they are much more confiderable with the 
mother-country. 

The mother-country furnilhes them with wear- 
ing apparel, utenfils and Haves. This is about 
the twentieth part of what (he draws from them. 
The reafon of this difproportion is, that moll of 
the great planters refide in England, and their 
agents abroad can and do confume but little. Their 
affairs are managed much in the fame manner as 
thofe of the nobility in Europe. 

A MERCHANT of credit is a kind of fteward, 
who fends over whatever is wanted in the planta- 
tions that are under his management. He gives 
orders to the adminiftrators, or ftewards, who are 
to overlook and diredt the cultures. He receives 
all the produce by the return of the fliips. He 
pays the bills drawn upon him for the purchafe 
of Haves. This commifllon brings him in the 

freight 
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freight, with the intercft and reimburfcment of 
the money he has advanced, befides the profit of 
commiflion upon the goods bought and fold. His 
profits are greater than thofe of the proprietor 
himfelf. 

If this method differs from an exclufive privilege, 
it is at leall attended with the fame inconveniences } 
fince it throws the whole management of the plan- 
tations into the hands of a few privateers, and fe- 
cures to them the carriage of all th« commodities 
they produce. So that as there is no competition 
for the freight, it can always be kept up at the 
fame price, which runs very high. 

The kind of mono}?oly which fome merchants 
exercife in the Britkh iflands, is pradifed by the 
capital of the mother-country, with regard to the 
provinces. It is almoft exclufively to London that 
all the produce of the colonies is fent. It is in 
London that moft of the owners of this produce 
refide. It is in London that the profit arifing from 
it is fpent. The rell of the nation is but very in- 
diredly concerned in It. 

But London is the finefi: port in England. It is 
here that fhips are builr, and manufadures are car- 
lied on. London furnifhes fcamen for navigation, 
and hands for commerce. It Hands in a temperate, 
fruitful, and central county. Every thing has a 
free paifage in and out of it. It may be truly faid 
to be the heart of the body politic from its local 
fituation. It is not of an enormous fize, though, 
like all other capitals, it is rather too large ; it is 
not a head of clay, that wants to domineer over a 

VoL. IV. Ee coloffus 
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^xrv ^ coloffus of gold. That city is not filled with proud 
Vir-g— u* and idle men, who only incumber and opprefs a 
laborious people. It is the refort of all the mer- 
chants ; the feat of the national aflembly. There 
the king’s palace is neither vaft nor empty. He 
reigns in it by his enlivening prefence. There the 
fenate diffates the laws, agreeable to the fenfe of 
the people it rcprefents. It neither fears the eye 
of the monarch, nor the frowns of the miniftry. 
l^ondon has not arrived to its prefent greatnefs by 
the influence of government, which ftrains and 
over-rules all natural caufes ; but by the ordinary 
inipulfc of men and things, and by a kind of at- 
tradion of commerce. It is the fea, it is England, 
it is the whole world, that makes London rich and 
populous. 

Summary The hiftory of the colonies of the American 
rUhes that Archipclago cannot be better concluded, than by 
Et"oj.e a recapitulation of the riches with which Europe 

draws from ...i-.i I'o r 

theAmrii- IS lupplied by them, ihis is the great object or 
caiiiflands, commerce in our days j and hence the Leeward 
illands will ever hold a diftinguiflied place in the 
annals of nations ; fince, in fad, riches are the 
fpring of all the great revolutions that difturb the 
, earth. The colonies of Afu Minor occafioned both 
the fplendour and the downfal of Greece. Rome, 
which was at firft defirous of fubduing nations 
only to govern them, was flopped in the progrefs 
of her greatnefs, when flie acquired the poflelTion 
of the treafures of the eaft. War feemed to flum- 
ber for a while in Europe, in order to invade a 
new world i and has fince been lb often renewed 

there, 
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there, merely to divide the fpoils. Poverty, which ® ^ 

will always be the lot of the greater part of man- 
kind, and the choice of a few wife men, makes no 
difturbance in the world. Hiftory, therefore, can 
only treat of maflacres or riches. 

The riches of the Spanifli iflands cannot be 
afeertained with any degree of precifion. The 
rcafon is this. Several kinds of commodities are 
ufually brought thither from the continent, which 
are confounded with the produdions of the Spanifli 
leeward iflands. Yet we may not, perhaps, be 
wide of the truth, if we compute the commodities 
which Spain annually draws from her iflands at ten 
millions of livres *. 

The produdlions of the Danifli colonies do not 
amount to more than feven millions f. They em- 
ploy 70 (hips, and 1500 failors. Thefe fettle- 
ments receive, in flaves and merchandife, 1,500,000 
livres The charges of exportation and importa- 
tion may be valued at 900,000 livres § ; and the 
duties and infurances at ten per cent. All ex- 
pences deduced, the Danifli iflands muft enjoy 
a clear income of about three millions and a 
half 11. 

The Dutch may receive from their fettlements, 
commodities to the value of twenty-four millions 
of livres They are brought over to Holland by 
150 (hips, and 4000 Tailors. The charges of this 
navigation muft amount to three millions and a half 
of livres ** > the duties, commiflion, and infurance, 
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to two millions and a half-,* and the goods and 
flaves lent over, to fix millions.f There remains 
clear for the proprietors about twelve millions. J 

TiiE'i{)roduce of the Britilli iflands, which em- 
ploys 600 Ihips, and 12,000 failors, may be efti- 
mated at fixty fix millions of livres.§ Indepen- 
dent of what the mother-country fends to Jamaica 
for her contraband trade with the continent, flie 
furnilhes to the value of feventeen millions H in 
flaves and merchandife, for the ufe of her colonies. 
Hie profits of the agents for this trade j the 
charges of navigation, duties and commilfion put 
together, cannot fall far fliort of fixteen miHions.<|f 
From this calculation, the clear income of the 
owners of the plantations will appear to be thirty- 
three millions.*"*^ 

We (hall not be apprehenfive of being accufed 
of over-rating the produce of the French iflands 
when we reckon it at one hundred million of li- 
vres.ft Six hundred Ihips, and 18,000 failors 
are employed in the tranfport. France fells to thefe 
great fettle ments, in flaves, in the growth of her 
own foil, or the fruits of her own induftry, and in 
Fortugal gold, to the value of fixty millions.JJ 
The profit of her merchants, only at ten per cent. 
muft be fix millions.§^ The charges of naviga- 
tion at leaft fifteen jHll and the duties, infurance 
and commiflion, cannot be lefs than feven.^ There 

only 

• 109,3751. 1 262,5001. 1 525,000!. § 2,887,5001. 

ll743»75o'- 11 ** >»443»75o>' tt 4»375»oo®*- 

n 2,625,0001. ss 262,5001. III! 656,2501. 
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only remains clear for the proprietors about twelve ® 
millions * The contrail in fpccie between this 
trifling balance, and that of the other iflands, muft 
appear ftriking, if we did not obferve that in the 
other colonies, four out of five of the planters do 
not refide ; whereas, in the French colonies, nine 
out of ten of the proprietors live conftantly upon 
the fpot. 

The refult of this eftimate is, that the produc- 
tions of the great Archipelago of America, when 
brought into Europe, are worth two hundred and 
feven millions of livres.f It is not a gitt that the 
new world makes to the old. The nations which 
receive this important fruit of the labour of their 
fubjedls fettled in another hemifphere, give in ex- 
change, though with evident advantage to them- 
felves, the choicefl produce of their foil and of 
their manufaftures. Some confume the whole of 
what they draw from their iflands; others, and cf- 
pecially France, make the overplus the bafis of a 
profperous trade with their neighbours. Thus 
every nation that is poircflTed of property in 
Ameiica, if it is truly induftrious, gains ftill lefs 
by the number of fubjeds it maintains abroad with- 
out any expence, than by the population which 
thofe procure it at home. To fubfift a colony in 
America, it is neceflary to cultivate a province in 
Europe ; and this additional culture increafes the 
inward ftrength and real wealth of the nation. In a 
word, at this prefent time, the trade of the whole 
world is conneded with that of the colonies. 

Ee 3 
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The labours of the people fettled in thofc 
iflands, are the foie bafis of the African trade : they 
extend the fiftieries and the cultures of North Ame- 
rica, afford a good market for the manufaftures of 
Afia, and double, perhaps treble, the aftivity of 
all Europe. They may be confidered as the prin- 
cipal caufe of the rapid motion which now agitates 
our globe. This ferment muft increafe, as the 
culture of the iflands draws nearer to perfedtion, and 
it has not yet attained to half the profperity it is 
capable of. 

Nothing would be more likely to haften this 
happy period, than to give up the exclufive trade, 
which every nation has referved to itfclf in its own 
colonies. An unlimited freedom to trade with all 
the iflands, would be produdlive of the greatefl ef- 
forts, by exciting a general competition. Men who 
are infpired with the love of humanity, and are 
enlightened by that facred fire, have ever wifhed to 
fee every obftacle removed that intercepts a direct 
communication of all the ports of America, with 
all thofe of Europe. The feveral governments, 
which being almoft all corrupt in their origin, cannot 
be influenced by this principle of univerfal benevo- 
lence, have imagined that focieties moflly founded 
on the feparate interefl of each nation, or of one 
Angle individual, ought to be formed in order to 
confine all the connedtions of every colony to its re- 
fpedtive mother-country. The opinion is, that thefe 
reftraining laws fecure to each commercial nation 
in Europe the fale of its own territorial produdtions, 
the means of procuring fuch foreign commodities 
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as it may ftancl in need of, and an advantageous ® ^ 

balance with all the other trading nations. t 

This fyftem, which was long thought to be the 
beft, has been vigoroufly oppofed, when the theory 
of commerce had once lhaken off the fetters of pre- 
judice. It has been alledged, that no nation can 
iiipply all the real or imaginary wants of its colo- 
nies out of its own property. There is not one that 
is not obliged to get fome articles from abroad, in 
order to complete the cargoes for America. From 
this neccffity arifes at leaft an indiredi communication 
of all nations with thofe diftant pofTefllons. Would 
it not be more eligible to convey each article to its 
deftinacion in a diredl line, than by this indireft 
way of exchange ? This plan would be attended 
with lefs ex pence ; would promote both culture 
and confumption, and bring an increafe of revenue 
to the public treal'ury : an infinite number of ad- 
vantages would accrue to the mother countries, 
which would make them full amends for the ex- 
clufive right they all claim, to their reciprocal 
injury. 

These maxims are true, folid, and ufeful, but they 
will not be adopted. The reafon is this. A great 
revolution is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is 
already too far advanced not to be completed. Every 
government is endeavouring to do without the afllf- 
tance of foreign induftry. Moft of them have 
fucceeded, and the reft will not be long before they 
free themfelves from this dependence. Already the 
Englifli and the French, who are the great manu- 
fatfturers of Europe, fee their mafter-pieces of 

E e 4 work- 
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BOOK workmanfliip refufed on all fides. Will thefe two 
nations, which are at the fame time the greateft 
planters in the iflands, open their ports to thofe 
who force them, as it were, to Ihut up their manu> 
faftures at home ? The more they lofe in the foreign 
markets, the lefs they will confent to a competition 
in the only market they have left. 7 hey will rather 
drive to extend it, that they may have a greater 
demand for their commodities, and a greater fupply 
of American produdions. It is by thefe returns that 
they will preferve their advantage in the balance of 
trade, without being apprehenfive that the plenty 
of thefe produdions will lower their value. The 
progrefs of indudry in our continent mud increafe 
population and wealth, and of courfe the con- 
iumption and value of the produdions of the An- 
tilles. 

wi'at will But what will become of this part of the new 
of the world ? Will the fettlements, that render it fo flou- 
Ameiican riftiing, always remain in the hands of their origi- 
heuafttr? oal podeflors ; Or will the maders of them be 
changed ? If a revolution fliould take place in them, 
by what means will it be brought about, and what 
people will reap the advantage of it ? Thefe are 
quedions that afford much room for conjedure, 
which may be aflided by the following refledions. 

The iflands depend totally upon Europe for a 
fupply of all their wants. Thofe which only re- 
fped wearing apparel and implements of hufbandry 
Will admit of delay ; but the lead difappointment, 
with regard to provifions, fpreads a general alarm, 
and caufes univerfal defolation, which rather tempts 

the 
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the people to wilh for than fear the approach of an 
enemy. And, indeed, it is a common faying in 
the colonies, that they will never fail to capituWc 
with a fquadron ftorcd with barrels of Hour inilead 
of gunpowder. If we pretend to obviate this in- 
convenience, by obliging the inhabitants to cultivate 
for their own fubfillence, we defeat the very end 
of thefe fcttlements, without any real advantage. 
The mother-country would deprive herfelf of a great 
part of the rich produce of her colonies, and would 
not preferve them from invalion. 

In vain Ihould we hope to repulfe an invafion by 
the help of negroes, born in a climate where effe- 
minacy ftifles the feeds of courage, and who are ftill 
more enervated by flavery, and confequently butlittle 
concerned in the choice of their tyrants. As to 
the white men, difperfed in extenfive plantations, 
they are fo few, that they could make but little 
refiftance. It is even a qutftion whether they would 
oppofe an invafion if they could. 

All the colonifts hold it as a maxim, that their 
iflands are to be confidered as thofe great cities in 
Europe, which, lying open to the firft comer, 
change their dominion without an attack, without 
a fiege, and almoft without being fenfible of the 
war. The ftrongeft is their mailer. The inhabi- 
tants cry out with the Italians, God fave the con- 
queror *, pafling anci repairing from one yoke to 
another in the courfe of a campaign. Whether at 
the peace, the city returns under its former govern- 
ment, or remains in the hands of the vidlor, it 
has loft nothing of its fplendour *, while towns, that 

are 
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are defended by ramparts and difficult to be taken, 
are always depopulated and reduced to a heap of 
ruins. Perhaps there is fcarce one inhabitant in the 
American iflands who docs not confider it to be a 
fatal prejudice to expole his fortune for the fake of 
his country. Of what importance is it to this rapa- 
cious calculator whole laws he obey*, if his crops 
are left (landing Is it to enrich himfelf that he has 
crolfcd the leas. If he preferves his treafures, his 
purpofe is anfwered. Can the mother-country that 
forlakes him, and frequently after having tyrannized 
over him •, that is ready to give him up, or, per- 
haps, to fell him at the concliifion of a peace j have 
any claim to the facrifice of his life ? It is no doubt 
a glorious thing to die for one’s country. But a 
ftate, where the profperity of the nation is facrificed 
to forms of government ; where the art of impofing 
upon men is the art of training up fubjefls; where 
(laves are wanted inftead of citizens ; where war is 
declared, and peace concluded, without conlulting 
the opinion or the wifhes of the people; where evil 
defigns are always countenanced by the intrigues of 
debauchery, or the praftices of monopoly; and 
where ufeful plans are only adopted with fuch impe- 
diments as prevent their being carried into execu- 
tion : is this the country for which our blood (hould 
be facrificed ? 

The fortifications, ereded for the defence of the 
colonies, will Iccure them no better than the efforts 
of the inhabitants. Even if they were ftronger, 
and better guarded and ftored than they have ever 
been, they muft always furrender unlefs they are 
fuccoured. Should the rcfillancc hold out above 

fix 
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fix months, that circumftance would not difcourage 
the befiegers, who, being within reach of a con- 
ftant fupply of refrelhments both by land and by 
fea, could better endure the feverity of the climate, 
than a garrifon could refill the duration of a fiege. 

There is no other way to preferve the colonies 
but by a formidable navy. It is on the docks and 
in the harbours of Europe that the baftions and 
ramparts of the American colonies mull be raifed. 
While the mother-country (belters them, as it 
were, under the wings of her (hips ; lb long as (he 
(hall fill up with her fleets the vaft interval that fe- 
parates her from thefe iflands, the offspring of her 
induftry and power j her parental attention to their 
profperity will fecure their attachment to her. In 
future, therefore, the maritime forces will be the 
great objedl that will attra<Sl the attention of all pro- 
prietors of land in America. European policy ge- 
nerally fecures the frontiers of dates by fortified 
towns ', but for maritime powers, there ought, 
perhaps, to be citadels in the center, and (hips on 
the circumference. A commercial ifland, indeed, 
wants no fortified towns. Her rampart is the fea, 
which conditutes her fafety, her fubfidence, her 
wealth ; the winds are at her command, and all the 
elements confpire to promote her glory. 

In this refpedl, England may undertake any en- 
terprife, and expe6l every kind of fuccefs. She is 
now the only power that can confide in her polfef^ 
fions in America, and that is able to attack the colo- 
nics of her rivals. Perhaps, it will not be long ere 
(he follows the didlates of her courage. The pride 

of 
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B XIV ^ fuccefs ; the very reftleflhefs infeparable 

from profper ty ; the burden of conquefts, whivh 
fecm to be the punifliment of vidlory : all theft are 
fo many incentives to the renewal of war. 'I'he 
people of England are crufhed under the weight of 
their undertakings and their national debt •, their 
manufaftures arc threatened with total ruin ; they 
are continually lofing fome branch of trade •, thi-y 
cannot appeafe the ferment of the rorthern colonies, 
but by opening new marts for their prod udions. I he 
notions they have conceived of their own valour, and 
the terror which their arms have infpired, wc>uld be 
diminiftied by a long peace *, their fleets would con- 
fume in idlencfs *, their admirals would lole the 
advantages of experience. All ihcfe refledions are 
warrantable motives for hofiilities, to a nation 
that has waged war before it was declared ; and pre- 
tends to the dominion of all America, by the lame 
right that places a dcfpotic prince at the head of a 
nation. The firft fpark will kindle in America, 
and the florm will diredly fall upon the French 
iflands; becaufe the reft, except the Havannah, 
will voluntarily fubmit to the yoke. 

The French Ihould, therefoie, lirO: prepare for 
the defence of America. If it can be defended, 
they alone can eft'ed it, for the Dutch arc no lon- 
ger of any confcquence •, and Spain has fuffered ail 
her natural powers to remain inadive, and has put 
the means of her ftrength into the hands of other 
nations. At this time, therefore, France alone is 
able to raife a formidable navy. Philofopheis of 
all nations, friends of mankind, forgive a French 

writer 
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writer if at this period he urges his countrymen to 
build Ihips. His only view is to promote the tran- 
quillity of the earth, by wiftiing to fee that equili- 
brium eftablilhed in the dominion of the feas, which 
now prefcrvcs the fecurity of the continent. 

France, almoft in the center of Europe, and 
placed between the Oeean and Mediterranean, 
unites, by her pofition and the extent of her terri- 
tory, the ftrength of land forces to the advantages 
of a maritime power. She can convey all her pro- 
duflions from one fea to the other, without paffing 
under the threatening cannon of Gibraltar, or the 
infulring flag of the flares of Barbary. A channel, 
preferable to the Paftolus, pours the rich produce 
of her moft beautiful provinces into both feas, and 
the treafures of both feas into her choiceft pro- 
vinces. No navigating nation has the advantage 
of fo fpeedy and eafy a communication between her 
feveral ports by land, or between her feveral lands 
by her ports. She is within reach of Spain and 
Portugal, which know not how to provide for their 
own fuflt nance ; and fufiiciently near to the Turks 
and Afiicans, whofe trade is merely paflTive. The 
mildnels of her climate procures her the ineftim- 
ablc advantage, almoft peculiar to herfelf, of fend- 
ing out and receiving her Ihips at all feafons of the 
year. Her roads are fo deep, that flie can give 
her fliips the properefl form, both for fwiftnefs and 
fafety. 

She is in no want of articles and commodities for 
exportation. America and the north of Europe 
contend for, or divide, her wines and brandies 
5 L\ tween 
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BOOK between them. How many nations are there that 
^ - -i- • have demands for her fait, her oil, her foap, her 
fruits, and even her corn ! The produftions of her 
colonies are eagerly and univerfally fought after. 
But it is more particularly by her manufaftures, 
her filks, and her falhions, that fhe regulates the 
tafte of all nations. Notwithftanding all the en- 
deavours ufed to oppofe this prevailing paflion, 
Europe is fafcinated, and will never change. This 
phrenzy has found its way even to England, where 
the legiflators themfelves, while they enadl laws to 
prevent it, are the firfl: to break them. In vain, 
to avoid the heavy duties impofed on foreign ma- 
nufadures, have others tried to imitate them. The 
fruitfulnefs of invention will ever prevent the rea- 
dieft imitation ; for the light fancy of a nation, 
whofe works have all the advantage of a youthful 
appearance of novelty, which confequently makes 
the manufadures of her neighbours always old- 
falhioned, will conftantly deceive thejealoufy and 
avidity of thofe who attempt to over-reach her 
by this method. What Ihould we not expeft 
from the navigation of a people, who arc 
thus able to fupply other nations with whatever 
can feed their vanity, their luxury, and their vo- 
luptuoufnefs ? 

No obftacle arifing from the nature of things 
could put a flop to this adlivity. France, exten- 
five enough not to be obftrudled by the furround- 
ing powers, and fo happily limited as not to fink 
under the weight of her own greatnefs j France 
; has in her own hands all the means of attaining to 
5 that 
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that power by fea, which would completf her prof- 
perity. A numerous population, fit for any enter- 
prife, only wants encouragement to be diredled to 
the fea-fervice. Even the reproach that is made to 
the French for having more failors on board their 
(hips than other nations, is itfelf a proof that men 
are not wanting for the art, but rather that the art 
is not fufficiently attended to. Yet no nation has 
been endowed by nature with more of that lively 
genius which is fit for the improvement of fhip- 
building, or of that bodily dexterity which can fave 
time and expence in the manoeuvre, by the fimpli- 
city and celerity of the means made ufe of. 

It is in the mercantile fervice of the navy, that a 
nation learns to be formidable at fea. All failors 
are naturally foldiers. They daily face the dangers 
of death ; they are inured to the fatigues of labour, 
and the Injurious effeds of climates. A military 
marine can only be trained up by fcrvice at fea. 
The mercantile navy is the fchool, and commerce the 
nurfcry and fupport of it. In vain would the royal 
treafury of a court that has never feen the fea or 
a fliip, fit out fleets ; the ocean fcorns thofe effemi- 
nate and cringing beings who (loop and bend be- 
fore other pen. Such commanders would require 
no other affiftance ^rom the winds than to help them 
in their flight. Let them remain in the capital, 
and leave the command of men of war to the 
matters of privateers ; or, rather, let the nobility, 
if ever they mean to be commanders at fea, become 
merchants, and go ihemfelves on board their own 

trading 
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trading (bips^ before they make iniereft for pofts in 
the royal navy. 

Modern ftates have no other way to aggrandize 
thernfelves but by maritime power. Since a kind 
of luxury unknown to the ancients, has infeded 
Europe with a multitude of new taftes, thofe na- 
tions which can furnilh the reft with the means of 
gratifying them, muft become the moft confider- 
able i becaufe, by exerting their powers in the 
perils of navigation and the labours of trade, they 
keep their neighbours in inadion and feniuality ; 
they keep in a ftate of dependence on their in- 
duftry, thofe people whom they pay for carrying 
on war with the very money they have drained 
them of by luxury. It is fince this revolution, which 
hath, as it were, fubmitted the earth to the fea, that 
the moft important political events have been deter- 
mined on the ocean. Richelieu had not perceived this 
to be near at hand, when, to keep out theEnglifh 
from Rochelle, he almoft cut off all communica- 
tion between the town and the Tea. Ships would 
have been better than a dike ; but the navy had 
no fliare in his fyftem of enflaving France, in order 
to rule over Europe. The monarch, to whofe 
greatnefs he had been paving the way, imagined, 
as he did, that that greatnefs confifted only in the 
art of conquering. After having excited the whole 
continent of Europe, by his enterprifes, to take up 
arms, he was obliged to keep numberlefs troops in 
pay to withftand that league. His kingdom foon 
became, as it were, one great camp ; and his fron- 
tiers a mere hedge of fortified towns. Under that 

brilliant 
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brilliant rergn the fprings of the Itatft were cbrl- ® ^ 

ftantly overftrctched *, the governtricnt, by its own v. ' 
vigour, elcaped from one danger only to fall into 
another. The want of a Handing navy \vas never 
felt till the finances wefe altnoH too much cxh4ufted 
to raife it. 

Ever fince the end of that century. In which 
the people, fupported, at leaft, under their misfor- 
tunes by the remembrance of pad focefefles, ftill 
dazzled Europe with the profpedl df forty years of 
glory, were attached to the government that had 
railed them to fuch a pitch of honour, and bad de- 
fiance to the rivals they had humbled j ever fince 
that period, the profperity of France has always 
been upon the decline, notwithftanding thfe acqui- 
fitions that have enlarged her territories. She 
would not have been enervated by twenty yeara 
peace, had fhe employed thofe powers in the im- 
provement of her navy, which had been too long 
wafted in a continental war. But her marine has 
never been put upon a refpc(5lable footing. The 
avarice of one miniftry j the prodigality of another; 
the indolence of many •, little felfilh views ; court 
intrigues tliat guide the government ; a feries of 
vices and errors ; a multitude of obfeure and defpi- 
cable can fes, have prevented the nation from be- 
coming as great at ica as (he bad bfeen on the con- 
tinent, and, at leaft, from maintaining the balance 
of power, if not contending for the fuperiority. 

The evil is incurable, if the misfortunes fhe has 
fuftained in the late war, and the humiliating terni$ 
file has fubmitted to at the peace, have not infpired 
VoL. IV. Ff her 
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her rulers with the fpirit of wifdom, and attracted 
all their projefts and all their efforts towards efta- 
blifhing a formidable navy. 

Europe waits impatiently for this revolution. 
She will never think her liberties fecure, till fhe 
fees a flag upon the ocean that does not tremble 
before theBritifh ftandard. That of France is now 
the only one which may in time afpire to this com- 
petition. The wilhes of all nations are now united 
for the profperity of that power which fhall be 
able to defend them from one that can alone pre- 
tend to the univerfal empire of the feas. The 
fyftem of equilibrium requires that France fhould 
augment her naval powers, more efpecially as fhe 
cannot effccl: this without diminiQiing her land 
forces. Then her influence, divided between both 
elements, will be formidable to none but fuch as 
would difturb its harmony. The nation iifelf re- 
quires nothing more to afpire to this Rate of great- 
nefs, than to be at liberty to advance towards it. 
The government muft allow the people to exert 
themfelves. But, if authority contradf the powers 
and freedom of induftry, by obflrufting it more and 
more with taxes and reftraints *, if it diminifh its 
vigour by endeavouring to force it ; if, in attratfling 
all to itfelf, it fall into a Hate of dependence on 
thole who are fubjeft to it •, if, in order to go to 
America or India, it be necelfary to pafs through 
the intricate windings of the capital or the court ; 
if fome minifter,^ already great and powerful, will 
not immortalize his name, by delivering the colo- 
nies from the yoke of a military government, by 
§ alleviating 
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alleviating the oppreflion of the cuftoms upon com- 
merce, by opening the road to preferment for thofe 
who are brought up in the merchant fervice, as 
well as for thofe who are in the fervice of the 
royal navy : in fliort, if there is not a total change, 
inevitable ruin muft enfue. 

France has committed great miftakes, and 
made many cruel facrifices. It is doubtful whether 
the riches (he has preferved in the iflands of Ame- 
rica are an equivalent to the ftrength (lie has loft 
on the continent of that vaft country. It is in the 
north that a fre(h revolution is preparing in the 
new world. That is to be the feat of our wars. 
There let us explore the fecret of our future 
deftiny. 


End of the Fourteenth Book.' 
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OpAIN was miftrefs of the rich empires of 
Mexico and Peru, the gold of the new world, and 
of almoft all South America. The Portuguefe, 
after a long feries of vidories, defeats, enterprifes, 
miftakes, conquefts, and lofles, had kept the moft 
valuable fettlements in Africa, in India, and in 
the Brazils. The French government had not 
even conceived it poffible to eftablilh colonies, or 
imagined that any advantage could be derived from 
having pofleflions in thofe diftant regions. 

Their ambitious views were turned entirely to- 
wards Italy. Some antient claims on the Milanefe 
and the two Sicilies had involved them in expen- 
five wars, in which they had been engaged for a 
lonof time. Their internal commotions diverted 

O ^ 

them ftill more from the great objed of eftablifh- 
ine a diftant and extenfive commerce, and from the 

idea 
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idea of increaHng their dominions by acquifitions in ® 00 K 
th^ £a(t and Weft-Indies. 

The authority of kings, though not openly con- 
tefted, was oppoled and eluded. Some remains of 
the feudal government were ftill fubfifting*, and 
many of its abuies had not yet been abolilhed. 

The prince was continually employed in reftraining 
the reftlefs fpirit of a powerful nobility. Moft of 
the provinces that compofed the rnonarchy were 
governed by diftindt laws and forms of their own. 

Every fociety, every order in the ftate, enjoyed pe- 
culiar privileges, which were cither perpetually 
contefted or carried to excefs. The government 
was a complicated machine, which could only be 
regulated by the management of a variety of deli- 
cate fprings. The court was frequently under a 
pcceffity of having recourfe to the fhameful re- 
Iburces of intrigue and corruption, or to the odious 
means of oppreflion and tyranny *, and the nation 
was continually negotiating with the pnnee. Re- 
gal authority was unlimited, without having re- 
ceived the fandtion of the laws ; and the people, 
though frequently too independent, had yet no 
fecurity for their liberty. Hence arole continual 
jealoufies, apprehenfions, and ftruggles. The whole 
attention of the government was not uiredted to the 
welfare of the nation, but to the means of euflav- 
ing it. The people were ienfible of their wants, 
but ignorant of their powers and refoiirces. They 
found their rights alternately invaded or trampled 
upon by their nobles or their fovereigns. 

Ff 3 


France 
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® ® ® ^ France, therefore, fuffered the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe to difcover new worlds, and to give 
ditioiK ©r wi’known nations. Their attention was at 

theF-ench length excited by admiral Coligny, a man of the 
America, nioft extenfive, Ready and a< 5 tive genius, that ever 
flourilhed in that powerful empire. This great po- 
litician, attentive to the interefts of his country, 
even amidft the horrors of a civil war, fent John 
Ribaud to Florida, in 1562. This vaft traft of 
North America then extended from Mexico to the 
country which the Englilh have fince cultivated 
under the name of Carolina. The Spaniards had 
paffed it in 1512, but had made no fettlements 
there. The motives that engaged them to make 
this difeovery, and thofe which induced them to 
relinquifti it, are equally unaccountable. 

All the Indians of theCaribbee iflands believed, 
upon the credit of an old tradition, that nature had 
concealed a fpring or fountain fomewhere on the 
continent, whofe waters had the property of reftoring 
youth to all old men who were fo fortunate as to 
tafte of them. This idea delighted the romantic 
imagination of the Spaniards. The lofs of many, 
who were the vidims of their credulity, did not dif- 
courage the reft. Far from fufpeding that the firft 
had periftied in an attempt, of which death would 
prove the moft certain confequence, they concluded 
that they did not return, becaufe they had found 
the art of enjoying perpetual youth, and had difeo- 
vered a fpot fo delightful, that they did not chufe 
to leave it. 


Ponce 
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Ponce de Leon was the moft famous of the B 
navigators who were infatuated with this chimerical 
idea. Fully perfuaded of the exiftcnce of a third 
world, the conqueft of which was refcrved to ad- 
vance his fame ; but, thinking that the remainder of 
his life was too lliort for the immenfe career that 
was opening before him, he refolved to endeavour 
to renew it, and recover that youthful vigour lb ne- 
ceflary to his defigns. He immediately bent his 
courfe towards thofe climates where fable had placed 
the Fountain of youth, and difcovered Florida ; 
from whence he returned to Porto-Rico, vifibly 
more advanced in years than when he fet out. Thus 
chance immortalized the name of an adventurer, 
who made a real difeovery, merely by being in pur- 
fuit of an imaginary one. 

There is fcarce any ufeful and important difeo- 
very made by the human mind, that has not been 
rather the effed of a reftlcfs imagination, than of 
induftry excited by refledion. Chance, which is 
the imperceptible courfe of nature, is never at reft, 
and affifts all men without diftindion. Genius 
grows weary and is foon difeouraged ; it falls to the 
lot only of a few, and exerts itfelf merely at inter- 
vals. Its utmoft efforts frequently ferve only to 
throw it in the way of chance, and invite its 
affiftance. The only difference between a man of 
genius and one of common capacity is, that the for- 
mer anticipates and explores what the latter acci- 
dentally hits upon. But even the man of genius 
himfelf more frequently employs the advantages 
which chance prefents to him. It is the lapidary 

F f 4 who 
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K : who gives the value to the diamond, which the 

^ , peafant has dug up without knowing its worth. 

The Spaniards had negledted Florida, becaufe 
they did not dil'cover there either the fountain that 
was to make them all grow young, or gold which 
haftens the period of old age. The French found 
there a more real and valuable treafure •, a clear 
fky, a fruitful foil, a temperate climate, and favages 
who were lovers of peace and hofpitality ; bt^t 
they themfelves w'ere not fenfible of the worth of 
thefe advantages. Had they followed the directions 
of Coligny j had they tilled the ground, which only 
wanted the alTiftance of man to pall forth its trea- 
fures •, had a due fubordination been maintained 
among the Europeans ; had not the rights of the 
natives of the country been violated ; a colony 
might have been founded, which in time would 
have become flouriOiing and ptrmaner.t. But fuch 
prudent ineafures were not to be c;:pccl:cd from the 
levity of the French. The provifions were lavifhed ; 
the fields were not fown the authority of the 
chiefs was difregarded by untraCVable fubalterns ; 
the paflion for hunting and war engrofled all their 
attention j in fliorr, every duty was ncgleCted. 7'q 
complete their misfortune, the civil dillurbances in 
France diverted the fubjeCls from an undertaking 
which had never engaged the attention of govern- 
ment. Theological clifputes alienated the minds 
and divided the hearts of all ranks of people. Go- 
vernment bad violated that facred law of nature, 
which enjoins all men to tolerate the opinions of 
their fellow-creatures j and the rules of policy 

which 
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which are inconfiftent with an unfeafonable cxcr-* ® 
tion of tyranny. The reformed religion had made 
great progrefs in France, when it was perfecuted. 

A confiderable part of the nation was involved in 
the profcription, and took up arms. 

Spain, though not Icfs intolerant, had prevented 
religious difturbances, by fuffering the clergy to 
aiTume that authority which has been continually 
increafing, but which, for the future, will be con- 
ftantly on the decline. The inquifition, always 
ready to oppofe the leaft appearance of innovation, 
found means to prevent the proteftant faith from 
making its way into the kingdom, and by this means 
fpared itfelf the trouble of extirpating it. Philip II. 
wholly taken up with America, and accuftomed to 
confider himfelf as the foie proprietor of it, being 
informed of the attempts made by fome Frenchmen 
to fettle there, and of their being negledted by their 
own government, fitted out a fleet from Cadiz to 
deflroy them. Menendez, who was the commander 
of it, landed in Florida ; where he found the enemies 
he went in I'earch of fettled at Carolina fort. He 
attacked all their intrenchments, carried them fword 
in hand, and made a dreadful maflacre. Thofe 
who efcaped it were hanged on a tree, with this 
infeription ; Not as Frenchmen, hut as heretics. 

Far from feeking to revenge this infulr, the 
miniftry of Charles IX. fecretly rejoiced at the 
mifearriage of a projedf, which, though they had 
approved it, was not countenanced by them ; becaufe 
ic had been contrived by the head of the Huguenots, 
and might refled honour on their party. The indig- 
nation 
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® x\^ ^ nation of the public only confirmed them in their 
^■’•' V ***** refolution of fhewing no refentmcnt. It was re- 
ferved for a private man to execute what the (late 
ought to. have done. 

Dominic de Gourgues, born at mount Marfan 
in Gafcony, a Ikilful and intrepid Teaman, an enemy 
to the Spaniards, from whom be had received per* 
fonal injuries-, paffionately fond of his country, 
of hazardous expeditions, and of glory -, fold his 
eftate, built fome fhips, and with a felefl: band of 
his own ftamp embarked to attack the murderers 
in Florida. He drove them from all their pofts 
with incredible valour and adivity, defeated them 
in every rencounter, and, by way of retaliation for 
the contemptuous infult they had (liewn, hung them 
up on trees-, with this infeription : Not as Spaniards^ 
hut as affaffms. 

Had the Spaniards been content with maflacring 
the French, the latter would never have had re- 
courfe to fuch cruel reprifals -, but they were of- 
fended at the infeription, and were guilty of an 
atrocious aft, in revenge for the derifion to which 
they had been expofed. This is not the only 
inftance in hiftory which may lead one to ima- 
gine, that it is not the thing that has made the 
word, but the word that has made the thing. 

The expedition of the brave de Gourgues was 
attended with no further confequences. He blew 
up the forts he had taken, and returned home, 
either for want of provifions fufficient to enable him 
to remain in Florida, or becaufe he forefaw that 
no fuccours were to be expefled from France, or 

thought 
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thought that friendftiip with the natives would laft ®' ^ 

no longer than the means of purchafing it, or that * -ij-imt 
he would be attacked by the Spaniards. He was 
received by all true patriots with the applaufe due 
to his merit; but negledcd by the court, which was 
too defpotic and fuperftitious not to ftand in awe of 
virtue. 

From the year 1597, when this intrepid Gaf- 
coon evacuated Florida, the French negledled Ame- 
rica. Bewildered in a chaos of unintelligible doc- 
trines, they loft their reafon and their humanity. 

The mildeft and m.oft fociable people upon earth 
became the moft barbarous and fanguinary. Scaf- 
folds and ftakes were infufficient : as they all ap- 
peared criminal in each other’s eyes, they were all 
mutually viftims and executioners. After having 
condemned one another to eternal deftrudion, they 
affaffinated each other at the inftigation of their 
priefts, who breathed nothing but the fpirit of 
revenge and bloodftied. At length, the generous 
Henry foftened the minds of his fubjeds *, his com- 
paffion and tendernefs made them feel their own 
calamities ; he revived their fondnefs for the fweets 
of focial life ; he prevailed upon them to lay down 
their arms ; and they confented to live happy under 
his parental laws. 

In this ftate of tranquillity and freedom, under 
a king who poflefied the conBdence of his people, 
they began to turn their thoughts to fome ufeful 
projeds, and undertook the eftablifhment of colo- 
nies abroad. Florida was the firft country that na- 
turally occurred to them. Except Fort St. Au- 

guftine, 
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guftine, (ofmeHy built by the Spaniards^ at the 
diilance of ten or twelve leagues from the French 
colony, the Europeans had not a Tingle I'ettlement 
in all that vaft and beautiful country. The inhabi- 
tants were not a formidable fet of men *, and the foil 
had every promifing appearance of fertility. It was 
likewife reported to be rich in gold and filver mines, 
both thole metals having been found there ; where- 
as in faft they came from Tome Ihips that had been 
call away upon the coalls. The remembrance of the 
great adlions performed by fonie Frenchmen could 
not yet be crazed. Probably the French themfelves 
were rather afraid of irritating Spain *, which was 
not yet difpofed to fuffer the leaft lettlernent to be 
made on the Gulph of Mexico, or even near it. 
The danger of provoking a nation, fo formidable in 
thole parts, deterrnined them to keep at a diftance 
as much as poflible, and therefore they gave the 
preference to the more northern parts of America; 
that road was already chalked out. 

Francis I. had fent out Verazani, a Floren- 
tine, in 1523, who only took a view of the ifland 
of Newfoundland, and fome coaHs of the continent ; 
but made no ftay there. 

Elevjen years after, James Cartier, a fkilful 
navigator of St. Malo, refumed the projedls of 
Verazani. The two nations, which had firft landed 
in America, exclaimed againft the injuftice of 
treading in their footfteps. IVhat ! faid Francis I. 
pleafantly, fttall the kings of Spain and Portugal 
quietly divide all America between tlem^ without fuf- 
fering me to take a fliare as their brother ? I would 

fain 
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fain fte the article of Adam's will that bequeaths that B o 6 
vaji inheritance to them. Cartier proceeded fur- 
ther than his predeceflbr. He went up the river 
St. Lawrence •, bur, after having bartered fonae Eu- 
ropean commodities with tKe favages for fome of 
their furs, he re-embarked for France ; where an 
Utidcrtaking, which feemed to have been entered 
upon merely from imitation, was neglected from 
Icviiy. 

It happened fortunately that the Normans, the 
Britons, and the Bifeayans, continued to carry oft 
the cod-fiQiery on the great fand-bank, along the 
coafts of Newfoundland, and in all the adjacent 
latitudes. Thefe intrepid and experienced men 
ferved as pilots to the adventurers who, fince the 
year 1598, have attempted to fettle colonies in 
thole delert regions. None of thofe firft fettle- 
irfents profpered, becaufe they were all under the 
diredion of exclufivc companies, which bad nei- 
ther abilities to chufe the bell lituations, nor a 
fufficient (lock to wait for their returns. One mo- 
nopoly followed another in a rapid fucceflion with- 
out ftny advantage ; they were purfued with grec- 
'dinefs, without a plan, or any means to carry then|;|| 
into execution. All thefe dHi'erent companies fuc- 
ceflivcly ruined themlelves 5 and the Hate was no 
gainer by their lofs. Thele numerous expeditions 
had coft ‘France more mfen, more money, and more 
•Ihips, thhft other ftates Would have expended in 
the foundation of great empires. At laft Samuel 
de Champlain went a confideiiable way up the river 
St. Lawrence i and in 1608, upon the borders of 
7 that 
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that river laid the foundation of Quebec, which 
became the origin, center, and capital, of New 
France or Canada. 

The unbounded track, that opened itfelf to the 
view of this colony, difcover^d only dark, thick 
and deep forefts, whole height alone was a proof 
of their antiquity. Numberlefs large rivers came 
down from a confiderable diftance to water thefe 
immenfe regions. The intervals between them 
were full of lakes. Four of thefe meafured from 
two to five hundred leagues in circumference. 
Thefe fort of inland feas communicated with each 
other *, and their waters, after forming the great 
river St. Lawrence, confiderably increafed the bed 
of the ocean. Every thing in this rude part of 
the new world appeared grand and fublime. Na- 
ture here difplayed fuch luxuriancy and majefty as 
commanded veneration •, and a thoufand wild 
graces, far fuperior to the artificial beauties of our 
climates. Here the imagination of a painter or a 
poet would have been raifed, animated, and filled 
with thofe ideas which leave a lafting imprelfion 
on the mind. All thefe countries exhaled an ak 
fit to prolong life. This temperature, which from 
the pofition of the climate muft have been ex- 
tremely pleafant, loft nothing of its wholefomenefs 
by the fe verity of a long and intenfe winter. Thofe 
who impute this merely to the woods, fprings, and 
mountains, with which this country abounds, have 
not taken every thing into confideration. Others 
add to thefe caufes of the cold, the elevation of 
the land, a pure aerial atmofphere, feldom loaded 

with 
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with vapours j and the direftion of the winds, ® 00 K 
which blow from north to fouth over feas always y — 
frozen. 

Notwithstanding this the inhabitants of this mentTcuf- 
Iharp and bleak climate were but thinly clad. Be- toms, vir- 
fore their intercourfc with us, a cloak of buffalo and wars/ 
or beaver fkin, bound with a leathern girdle, and 
ftockings made of a roe*buck Ikin, was the whole inhabited 
of their drefs. The additions they have fince 
made give great offence to their old men, who are 
ever lamenting the degeneracy of their manners. 

F Ew of thefe favages knew any thing of hufban- 
dry i they only cultivated maize, and that they 
left entirely to the management of the women, as 
being beneath the dignity of independent men. 

It was their bitterefl imprecation againft an enemy, 
that he might be reduced to till the ground. Some- 
times they would condefeend to go a fifhing ; but 
their chief delight, and the employment of their 
whole life, was hunting. For this purpofe the 
whole nation went out as they did to war j every 
family marched in fearch of fuftenance. They 
prepared for the expedition by fevere falling, and 
never ftirred out till they had implored the allift- 
ance of their gods j they did not pray for ftrength 
to kill the beads, but that they might be fo fortu- 
nate as to meet with them. None ftaid behind 
except infirm and old men j all the reft fallied 
forth, the men to kill the game, and the women to 
dry and bring it home. The winter was with 
them the fined fcafon of the year: the bear, the 
roe-buck, the ftag, and the elk, could not then run 

with 
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BOOK with any degree of fwiftnefs through fnow that 
was four or five feet deep. The favages, who were 
ftopt neither by the bufties, the torrents, the ponds, 
nor the rivers, and who could out-run moft of the 
fwifter animals, were feldom unfuccefsful in the 
chace. When they were without game, they lived 
upon acorns ; and, for want of thefe, fed upon the 
fap or inner Ikin that grows between the wood and 
the bark of the afpen-trce and the birch. 

In the interval between their hunting parties, 
they made or mended their bows and arrows, the 
rackets for running upon the fnow, and the canoes 
for croffing the lakes and rivers. Thefe travelling 
implements, and a few earthen pots, were the only 
fpecimens of art among thefe wandering nations. 
Thofe, who were collefted in towns, added to thefe 
the labours rcquifite for their fedentary way of 
life, for the fencing of their huts, and fecuring them 
from being attacked. The favages at that period 
gave themfelves up to total inadion, in the moft 
profound fecurity. . The people, content with their 
lot, and fatisficd with what nature afforded them, 
were unacquainted .with that reftlefihefs which 
arifcs from a fenfe of ourown weaknefs, that loath- 
ing of ourfclves and every thing about us, that 
neceflity of flying from folitu'de, and eafing otir- 
felves of the burthen of life by throwing it upon 
others. 

Their ftature in general was beautifully pro- 
portioned, but they had more agility than flrength, 
and were more fit to bear the fatigues of the 
chace than hard labour. Their features were 

regular 
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regular, and there was a kind of fiercenefs in their ® ® 

afpeft which they contradled in war and hunting, 

Their complexion was of a copper-colour; and 
they derived it from nature, by which all men who 
are conftantly expofed to the o|)en air are tanned. 

This complexion was rendered ftill more difagree- 
able by the abfurd cuftom that prevails among 
favages, of painting their bodies and faces, either 
to diftinguifh each other at a diftance, to render 
themfelves more agreeable to their miftrefles, or 
more formidable in war. Befides this varnilh, they 
rubbed themfelves with the fat of quadrupeds, or 
the oil of fi(h, a cuftom common and neceflary 
among them, in order to prevent the intolerable 
flings of gnats and infeds, that fwarm in unculti- 
vated countries. Thel'e ointments were prepared 
and mixed up with certain red juices, fuppofed to 
be a deadly poifon to the mofchettoes. To thefc 
fcveral methods of anointing themfelves, which pe- 
netrate and difcolour the fkin, may be added the 
fumigations they made in their huts againft: thofe 
infeds, and theTmoke of the fires they kept all the 
winter to warm themfelves, and to dry their meat. 

This was fufficient to make them appear frightful 
to our people, though beautiful without doubt, or 
at leaft not difagreeable to themfelves. Their fight, 
fmell, and hearing, and all their fenfes, were re- 
markably quick, and gave them early notice of 
their dangers and wants. Thefe were few, but 
their ficknefles were ftill fewer. They hardly 
knew of any but what were occafioned by too 
VoL. IV, Gg violent 
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violent exercife, or eating too much after long ab- 
ftinence. 

They were not a very numerous people j and 
poffibly this might be an advantage to them. 
Polilhed nations muft wilh for an increafe of popu- 
lation ; becaufe, as they are governed by ambitious 
rulers, who are the more inclined to war from not 
being perfonally engaged in it, they are under a 
nece/Tity of fighting, either to invade or repulfe 
their neighbours ; and becaufe they never have a 
fufficient extent of territory to fatisfy their enter- 
prifing and expenfive way of life. But unconnedfed 
nations, who are always wandering, and guarded 
by the deferts which divide them j who can fly 
when they are attacked, and whofe poverty pre- 
ferves them from committing or fuffering any in- 
juftice fuch favage nations do not feel the want 
of numbers. Perhaps nothing more is required, 
than to be able to refifl: the wild beafts ; occafio- 
nally to drive away an infignificant enemy, and 
mutually to aflifl: each other. If they had been 
more populous, they would the fooner have ex- 
haufted the country they inhabit, and have been 
forced to remove in fearch of another ; the only, 
or, at leaft, the greateft misfortune attending their 
precarious way of life. 

Independent of thefe refledtions, which, pof- 
fibly, did not occur fo ftrongly to the favages of 
Canada, the nature of things was alone fufficient to 
check their increafe. Though they lived in a 
country abounding in game and fifb, yet in fome 
fcafons, and fometimes for whole years, this re- 
3 fource 
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fource failed them : and famine then occafioned a ® ^ 

great deftruction among people who were at too 
great a diftance to aflift each other. Their wars, 
or tranfient hoftilities, the refult of former animo- 
fities, were very deftruftive. Men conftantly ac- 
cuftomed to hunt for their fubfiftence, to tear in 
pieces the animal they had overtaken, to hear the 
cries of death, and fee the (bedding of blood, muft 
have been ftiil more cruel in v/ar, if poffible, than 
our own people. In a word, notwnJillanding all 
that has been faid in favour of inuring children to 
hardfhips, which miflcd Peter the Great to fuch a 
degree, that he oidcred that none of his failors 
children (hould drink any thing but fea-water (an 
experiment which proved fatal to all who tried it) j 
it is certain, that a great many young favages 
perifhed through hunger, third:, cold, and fatigue. 

Even thofe whofe conftitution was ftrong enough 
to bear the ufual exercifes of thofe climates, to 
fwim over the broadeft rivers, to go two hundred 
leagues on a hunting party, to live many days with- 
out deep, to fubfift a confiderable time without 
any food ; fuch men muft have been exhaufted, 
and totally unfit for the purpofes of generation. 

Few were fo long-lived as our people, whofe man- 
ner of living is more uniform and tranquil. 

The aufterity of a Spartan education *, the cuf- 
tom of inuring children to hard labour and coarle 
food, has been produftive of dangerous miftakes. 
Philofophers, defirous of alleviating the mifcrics in- 
cident to mankind, have endeavoured to comfort 
the wretched who have been doomed to a life of 
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hardfliips, by perfuading them that it was the moft 
wholefome and the beft. The rich have eagerly 
adopted a fyftem, which ferved to render them in- 
fenfible to the fufferings of the poor, and to dif- 
penfe them from the duties of humanity and com- 
pafTion. But it^ is an error to imagine, that men 
who are employed in the more laborious arts of 
fociety, live as long as thofe who enjoy the fruit 
of their toil. Moderate labour ftrengthens the 
human frame ; excefllve labour impairs it. A pea- 
fant is an old man at fixty ; while the inhabitants 
of towns, who live in affluence and with fome de- 
gree of moderation, frequently attain to fourfeore 
and upwards. Even men of letters, whofe employ- 
ments are by no means favourable to health, afford 
many inftances of longevity. Let not then our 
modern writings propagate this falfe and cruel 
error, to feduce the rich to difregard the groans of 
the poor, and to transfer all their tendernefs from 
their vaffals to their dogs and horfes. 

Three original languages were fpoken in Cana- 
da, the Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron, 
They were confidered as primitive languages, be- 
caufe each of them contained many of thofe imita- 
tative words, which convey an idea of things by 
the found. The dialefts derived from them, were 
nearly as many as their towns. No abftradt terms 
were found in thefe languages, becaufe the infant 
mind of thefavages feldom extends its view beyond 
the prefent objed and the prefent time ; and, as 
they have but few ideas, they feldom want to re- 
prefent feveral under one and the fame fign. Be- 
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fides, the language of thefe people, almoft always 
animated by a quick, Ample, and ftrong fenfation, 
excited by the great feenes of nature, contradted a 
lively and poetical caft from their ftrong and adive 
imagination. The aftonilhment and admiration 
which proceeded from their ignorance, gave them 
a ftrong propenfity to exaggeration. They exprefled 
what they faw j their language painted, as it were, 
natural objeds in ftrong colouring •, and their dif- 
courfes were quite pidurefque. For want of terms 
agreed upon to denote certain compound or com- 
plex ideas, they made ufe of figurative expreflions. 
What was ftill wanting in fpcech, they fupplied by 
their geftures, their attitudes, their bodily motions, 
and the modulations of the voice. The boldcft 
metaphors were more familiar to them in common 
converfation, than they are even in epic poetry in 
the European languages. Their fpeeches in public 
aftTemblles, particularly, were full of images, 
energy, and pathos. No Greek or Roman orator 
ever fpoke, perhaps, with more ftrength and fub- 
limity than one of their chiefs. It was thought 
neceflTary to perfuade them to remove at a diftance 
from their native foil. IVe were born, faid he, on 
thisfpot, our fathers lie buried in it. Shall we fay 
to the bones of our fathers, Arife, and come with us 
into a foreign land? 

It may cafily be imagined that fuch nations could 
not be fo gentle nor fo weak as thofe of South 
Atfierica. They Ihewed that they had that degree 
of adivity and ftrength which the people of the 
northern nations always poflefs, unlcfs they are, 
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like the Laplanders, of a very different fpecies from 
ourfelves. They had but juft attained to that de- 
gree of knowledge and civilization, to which in- 
ftin<El alone may lead men in the fpace of a few 
years j and it is among fuch people that a philo- 
fopher may ftudy man in his natural ftate. 

They were divided into i'everal fmall nations, 
whofe form of government was nearly fimilar. Some 
had hereditary chiefs ; others, cledted them ; the 
greater part were only direfted by their old men. 
They were mere aflfociations, formed by chance, 
and always free *, though united, they were bound 
by no tie. The will of individuals was not even 
overruled by the general one. All decifions were 
confidered only as matter of advice, which was not 
binding, or enforced by any penalty. If, in one 
of thefe fingular republics, a man was condemned 
to death, it was rather a kind of war againft a 
common enemy, than an ad of juftice exercifed 
againft a fubjed. Inftead of coercive power, good 
manners, example, education, a refped for old 
men, and parental affedion, maintained peace in 
thefe focieties, where there was neither law nor 
property. Reafon, which had not been milled by 
prejudice, or corrupted by paffion, as it is vdth 
us, ferved them inftead of moral precepts and re- 
gulations of police. Harmony and fecurity were 
maintained without the interpofition of government. 
Authority never incroached upon that powerful 
inftind of nature, the love of independence ; which, 
enlightened by reafon, produces in us the love of 
eauality, 
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Hence arifes that regard which the favages have ® ^ 

for each other. They lavifh their expreffions of > 

efteem, and expeft the fame in return. They 
are obliging, but referved j they weigh their words, 
and liften with great attention. Their gravity, 
which appears like a kind of melancholy, is par- 
ticularly obfervable in their national aflemblies. 

Every one fpeaks in his turn, according to his age, 
experience, and his fervices. No one is ever in- 
terrupted, either by indecent refleftions, or ill- 
timed applaufe. Their public affairs are managed 
with fuch difintereftednefs as is unknown in our 
governments, where the welfare of the ftate is 
hardly ever promoted but from felfifh views or 
party fpirit. It is no uncommon thing to hear one 
of thefej favage orators, when his fpeech has met 
with univerfal applaufe, telling thofe who agreed 
to his opinion, that another man is more deferving 
of their confidence. 

This mutual refpedt among the inhabitants of 
the fame place, prevails between the feveral na- 
tions, when they are not in adual war. The de- 
puties are received and treated with that friendfhip 
that is due to men who come to treat of peace and 
alliance. Wandering nations, who have not the 
leaft notion of increafing their territory, never ne- 
gotiate for conqueft, or for any interefts relative 
to dominion. Even thofe who have fixed fettle- 
ments, never contend with others for coming to live 
in their diftrift, provided they do not moleft them. 

The earth, fay they, is made for all men ; no on? 
niuft poflefs the fliare of two. All the politics, 
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therefore, of the favages confift in forming leagues 
^ againft an enemy who is too numerous or too 
llrong, and in fufpending hoftilities that become 
too dcftruftive. When they have agreed upon a 
truce or league of amity, it is ratified by mutually 
exchanging a belt, or firing of beads, which are 
a kind of fnail-Ihells. The white ones are very 
common i but the purple ones, which are rare, and 
the black, which are ftill more fo, are much 
cftcemed. They work them into a cilindrical form, 
b®re them, and then make them up into neck- 
laces. The branches are about a foot long, and 
the beads are firung upon them one after another 
in a firaight line. The necklaces are broad belts, 
on which the beads are placed in rows, and neatly 
tacked down with little flips of leather. The fize, 
weight, and colour of thefc fliells, are adapted to 
the importance of the bufinefs. They ferve as 
jewels, as records, and as annals. They are the 
bond of union between nations and individuals. 
They are the facred and inviolable pledge which is 
a confirmation of words, promifes, and treaties. 
The chiefs of towns are the keepers of thefe re- 
cords. They know their meaning ; they interpret 
them ; and by means of thefe figns, they tranfmit 
the hifiory of the country to the fucceeding gene- 
ration. 

As the favages poirefs no riches, they are of 
a benevolent turn. A firjking infiance of this ap- 
pears in the care they take of their orphans, 
widows, and infirm people. They liberally fhare 
their fcanty provifion with thofe whofe crops have 

failed. 
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failed, or who have been unfuccefsful in hunting ■ 
or filhing. Their tables and their huts are open 
night and day to ftrangers and travellers. This 
generous hofpitality, which makes the advantages 
of a private man a public bleffing, is chiefly con- 
fpicuous in their entertainments. A favage claims 
refped, not fo much from what he poflTefles, as 
from what he gives away. The whole flock of 
provifions colledted during a chace that has lafled 
fix months, is frequently expended in one day ; 
and he who gives the entertainment enjoys more 
pleafure than his guefls. 

None of the writers who have deferibed the 
manners of the favages have reckoned benevolence 
among their virtues. But this may be owing to 
prejudice, which has made them confound anti- 
pathy and refentment with natural temper. Thefe 
people neither love nor efleem the Europeans, nor 
are they very kind to them. The inequality of 
conditions, which we think fo neceflary for the 
well-being of fociety, is, in their opinion, the 
greatefl folly. They are fliocked to fee that arpong 
us, one man has more property than feveral others 
colled ively, and that this firfl injuflice is produc- 
tive of a fccond, which is, that the man who has 
mofl riches is on that account the mofl refpeded. 
But what appears to them a meannefs below the 
brute creation is, that men who are equal by na- 
ture ftiould degrade themfelvcs fo far as to depend 
upon the will or the caprice of another. The re- 
fped we fliew to titles, dignities, and cfpecially to 
hereditary nobility, they call an infult, an out- 
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rage to human nature. Whoever knows how to 
guide a canoe, to beat an enemy, to build a hut, 
to live upon little, to go a hundred leagues in the 
woods, with no other guide than the wind and fun, 
or any provifion but a bow and arrows i he a6):s the 
part of a man, and what more can be cxpeded of 
him ? That reftlefs difpofition which prompts us 
to crofs fo many Teas in quell of fugitive advan- 
tages, appears to them rather the effeft of poverty 
than of induftry. They laugh at our arts, our 
manners, and all thofe cuftoms which infpire us 
with a greater degree of vanity, in proportion as 
they remove us further from the (late of nature. 
Their franknefs and honcfty is rouzed to indigna- 
tion by the tricks and cunning which have been 
prailifed in our dealings with them. A multitude 
of other motives, fome founded on prejudice, but 
frequently on reafon, have rendered the Euro- 
peans odious to the Indians. They have made re- 
prifals, and are become harih and cruel in their 
intercourfe with us. The averfion and contempt 
tliey have conceived for our manners, has always 
made them avoid our fociety. We have never 
been able to reconcile any of them to our indul- 
gent manner of living ; whereas we have feen 
fome Europeans forego all the convcniencies of civil 
life, retire into the forefts, and take up the bow 
and the club of the favage. 

An innate fpirit of benevolence, however, fome- 
times brings the favages back to us. At the be- 
ginning of the winter a French veflel was wrecked 
upon the rocks of Anticofti. The failors who had 
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efcaped the rigour of the feafon and the dangers of ® 
famine in this defert and favage ifland, built a 
bark out of the remains of their fliip, which, in the 
following fpring, conveyed them to the continent. 
They were obferved in a languid and expiring 
ftate, by a hut filled with favages. Brethren^ faid 
the chief of this lonely family, addrefling himfelf 
alFeftionately to them, the wretched are entitled to 
our pity and our ajftfiance. JVe are men^ and the 
misfortunes incident to any of the human race affeff us 
in the fame manner as if they were our own. Thele 
humane exprefllons were accompanied with every 
token of friendfhip thefe generous favages had it in 
their power to Ihew. 

One thing only was wanting to complete the 
happinefs of the free Americans , and that was the 
happinefs of being fond of their wives. Nature, 
indeed, has in vain bellowed on their women a good 
lhape, beautiful eyes, pleafing features, and long 
black hair. All thefe accomplilhments are no 
longer regarded than while they remain in a Hate 
of independence. They no fooner fubmit to the 
matrimonial yoke, but even their hulband, who 
is the only man they love, grows infenfible to thofe 
charms they were fo liberal of before marriage. 
The ftate of life, indeed, to which this condition 
fubje6ls them, is by no means favourable to beauty. 
Their features alter, and they lofe at once the de- 
fire and the power of pleafing. They are labo- 
rious, indefatigable, and aftive. They dig the 
ground, fow, and reap ; while their hulbands, 
who difdain to ftoop to the drudgeries of hulban- 
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® ^ amufe thcmfelves with hunting, fifhing, flioot- 

^ ing with the bow, and aiTerting the dominion of 

man over the earth. 


Many of thefe nations allow a plurality of wives ; 
and even thofe that do not praftife polygamy, have 
ftill referved to themfelves the liberty of a divorce. 
The very idea of an indiflbluble tie, never once 
entered the thoughts of a people who are free till 
death. When thofe who are married difagree, 
they part by confent, and divide their children be- 
tween them. Nothing appears to them more re- 
pugnant to nature and reafon than the contrary 
fyftem which prevails among chriftians. The great 
fpirit, fay they, hath created us all to be happy ; 
and we Ihould offend him, were we to live in a 
perpetual Rate of conftraint and uneafinefs. This 
fyftem agrees with what one of the Miamis faid to 
one of the miflionaries. My wife and 1 were con- 
tinually at variance. My neighbour difagreed equally 
with bis. We have exchanged wives^ and are both 
fatisjied. 

A celebrated writer, whom we cannot but ad- 
mire, even when we differ from him in opinion, 
has obferved, that love among the Americans is 
never produftive of induftry, genius, and charac- 
ter, as it is among the Europeans. The favages, 
it is faid, are neither acquainted with the torments 
nor the delights of this moft violent of all paf- 
fions. But if they are not fo fond of women as 
civilized people are, it is not, perhaps, for want 
of powers or inclination to population. But the 
firft wants of nature may, perhaps, reftrain in them 
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the claims of the fccond. Their ftrength is almoft B 
all exhaufted in procuring their fubfiftence. Hunt- 
ing and other expeditions leave them neither the 
opportunity nor the leifure of attending to the in- 
creafe of their fpecies. No wandering nation can 
ever be numerous. What muft become of women 
obliged to follow their hulbands a hundred leagues, 
with children at their breaft or in their arms ? 
What would become of the children themfelves 
if deprived of the milk that muft neceflarily fail 
during the fatigues of the journey ? Hunting pre- 
vents, and war deftroys, the increafe of mankind. 

A favage warrior refifts the feducing arts of young 
women who* drive to allure him. When nature 
compels this tender fex to make the firft advances, 
and to purfue the men that avoid them ; thofe 
who are lefs inflamed with military ardour, than 
with the charms of beauty, yield to the temptation. 
But the true warriors, who have been early taught 
that an intercourfe with women enervates ftrength 
and courage, do not fo eafily fur render. It is not, 
therefore, owing to natural defeds that Canada is 
unpeopled, but to the track of life purfued by its 
inhabitants. Though they are as fit for procrea- 
tion as our northern people, all their ftrength is 
employed for their own prefervation. Hunger 
docs not permit them to attend to the palTion of 
love. If the people of the fouth facrifice every 
thing to this latter defire, it is becaufe the former 
is eafily fatisfied. In a country where nature is 
very prolific, and man confumes but little, all the 
ftrength he has to fpare is entirely turned to po- 
3 pulation j 
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pulation *, which is likewife aflifted by the warmth 
of the climate. In a climate where men confume 
more than nature affords them without pains ; 
the time and the faculties of the human fpecies 
are cxhaufted in fatigues that are detrimental to 
population. 

But a further proof that the favages are not 
lefs inclined to women than we are, is, that they 
are much fonder of their children. Their mothers 
fuckle them till they are four or five years old, and 
fometimes till fix or feven. From their earlieft in- 
fancy, their parents pay a regard to their natural 
independence, and never beat or chide them, left 
they fhould check that free and martial fpirit, which 
is one day to conftitute their principal charafter. 
They even forbear to make ufe of ftrong argu- 
ments to perfuade them, becaufe this would be in 
fome meafure a reftraint upon their will. As they 
are only taught what they want to know, they are 
the happicft children upon earth. ' If they die, the 
parents lament them with deep regret j and will 
fometimes go fix months after, to weep over the 
grave of their child j and the mother will fprinkle 
it with her own milk. 

The ties of friendlhip among the favages are al- 
moft as ftrong as thofe of nature, and more lafting. 
Thefe are never broken by that variety of clafliing 
interefts, which, in our focieties, weaken even the 
tendereft and moft facred connexions. When a 
man has fixed his choice, he depofits in the breaft 
of his affociate his inmoft thoughts, his fentiments, 
his projeXs, his forrows, and his joys. The two 
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friends fliare every thing in common. Their union 
is for life ; they fight fide by fide *, and if one falls, 
the other conftantly dies upon the body of his 
friend. If they are feparated in fome imminent 
danger, each calls upon the name of his friend, 
and invokes his fpirit, as his tutelar deity. 

The favages Ihew a degree of penetration and 
fagacity, which alloniflies every man who has not 
bbferved how much our arts and methods of life 
contribute to render our minds dull and inadive : 
becaufe we are feldom under a neceflity of think- 
ing, and have only the trouble to learn. If how- 
ever they fall fhort of perfeftion in every thing, as 
the nioft fagacious animals are obferved to do, it is, 
probably, becaufe, as they have no ideas but fuch 
as relate to their prefent wants, the equality that 
fubfiils between them, lays every individual under 
a neceflity of thinking for himfelf, and of fpending 
his whole life in acquiring this common flock of 
knowledge j hence it may be reafonably inferred, 
that the fum total of ideas in a fociety of favages 
is no more than the fum of ideas in each indivi- 
dual. 

Instead of abftrufe meditations, the favages 
delight in fongs. They are faid to have no variety 
in their finging ; but it is uncertain whether thofe 
who have heard them had an ear properly adapted 
to their mufic. When we firfl hear a foreign lan- 
guage fpoken, the whole feems one continued 
found, and appears to be pronounced with the fame 
tone of voice, without any modulation or profody. 

It 
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B ^ K It is only by continued habit that we learn to diftin- 
.j guilh the words and fyllables, and to perceive that 
the found of fome is dull, and that of others (harp, 
as alfo that fome are long and others Ihort. Would 
it not require at lead: as much time to enable us to 
determine any thing certain with regard to the mufic 
of any nation, which muft always be fubordinate to 
their language ? 

Their dances are generally an emblem of war, 
and they ufually dance with their weapons in their 
hands. There is fomething fo regular, rapid, and 
terrible, in thefe dances, that an European, when 
firft he fees them, cannot help being ftruck with 
horror. He imagines that the ground will in a mo- 
ment be covered with blood and fcattered limbs, 
and that none of the dancers or the fpedators will 
furvivc. It is fomewhat remarkable, that in the 
firft ages of the world, and among favage nations, 
dancing fliould be an imitative art, and that it 
fliould have loft that charadteriftic in civilized 
countries, where it feems to be reduced to a fet of 
uniform fteps without meaning. But it is with 
dances as with languages, they grow abftradted like 
the ideas they are intended to reprefent. The 
figns of them are more allegorical, as the minds of 
the people become more refined. In the fame man- 
ner as a fingle word, in a learned language, ex- 
prelTes feveral ideas -, fo, in an allegorical dance, a 
fingle ftep, a fingle attitude, is fufficient to excite a 
variety of fenfations. It is owing to want of ima- 
gination either in the dancers, or the fpedlators, if 
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a figured dance is not, or docs not appear to be, cx- B o o iC 
preflive. Befidcs, the favages can exhibit none but . 
ilrong paiBons and ferocious manners, and thefe 
muft be rcprcfcntcd by more fignificant images in 
their dances, which are the languj^c of gefture, 
the firfi; and fimpleft of all languages. Nations 
living in a ftate of civil fociety, and in peace, have 
only the gentler paffions to reprefent, which are beft 
exprefled by delicate images, fit to convey refined 
ideas. It might not, however, be improper fome- 
times to bring back dancing to its firft origin, to 
exhibit the old fimplicity of manners, to revive the 
firft fenfations of nature by motions which repre- 
fent them, to depart from the antiquated and feien- 
tific mode of the Greeks and Romans, and to adopt 
the lively and fignificant images of the rude Ca- 
nadians. 

These favages, always totally devoted to the 
purfuit of the prefent paflion, are extravagantly 
fond of gaming, as is ufual with all idle people, 
and efpecially of games of chance. The fame men, 
who are commonly fo fedate, moderate, and difin- 
tcrefted, and have fuch a command of themfclvcs, 
are outrageous, greedy and turbulent at playj 
they lofe their peace, their fenfes, and all they arc 
poffcfled of. Deftitute of almoft every thing, co- 
veting all they fee, and when they like it, eager 
to have and enjoy it, their attention is entirely 
turned to the moft fpeedy and readieft way of ac- 
quiring it. This is a confequence of their manners, 
as well as of their charafter. The profpeft of pre- 
fent happinefs always prevents them from difeern- 
VoL. IV. H h ing 
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ing the evils that may enfue. Their forecaft does 
not even reach from day to night. They are al- 
ternately filly children and violent men. Every 
thing depends with them on the prefent moment. 

Gaming alone would lead them to fuperRition, 
even if they were not naturally fubjedl to that 
fcourge of the human race. But as they have few 
phyficians or empirics of this kind to have recourfe 
to, they fulFcr lels from this diftemper of the mind 
than more poliflied nations, and are better difpofed 
to attend to the fuggeftions of reafon which abate 
the violence of it. The Iroquois have a confufed 
notion of a firft Being who governs the world as he 
pleales. They never repine at the evil which this 
being permits. When fome mifchance befals them, 
they lay ; the man above ivill have it fo j and there 
is, perhaps, more philofophy in this fubmiflion,, 
than in all the reafonings and declamations of our 
philofophers. Moll other lavage nations worlhip 
thole two firft principles of good and evil, which 
occur to the human mind as foon as it has acquired 
any conception of invifible fubftances. Sometimes 
tlicy w'orfliip a river, a foreft, the fun or the moon j 
in Ihort, any beings in which they have obferved a 
certain power and motion j bccaufe wherever they 
fee motion they cannot account for, they fuppofe 
there is a foul. 

They leem to have fome notion of a future 
ftate ; but, having no principles of morality, they 
do not think the next life is a ftate of reward for 
virtue, and punilhment for vice. They believe that 
the indefatigable huntfman, the fearlcfs and mer- 
5 tilels 
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cilels warrior, who has flain or burnt many enemies, 
and made his own town vidorious, will after death 
pafs into a country, where he will be fupplied 
with plenty of all kinds of animals to fatisfy his 
hunger j whereas thofe who are grown old in indo- 
lence and without glory, will be for ever banilhed 
into a barren land, where they will be eternally 
expofed to famine and ficknefs. Their tenets are 
fuited to their manners and their wants. They be- 
lieve in fuch pleafures and fuch fufTerings as they 
are acquainted with. They have more hopes than 
fears, and are happy, even in their delufions. They 
are, however, often tormented with dreams. 

Ignorance is naturally prone to conneft fome- 
thing myfterious with dreams, and to afcribe them 
to the agency of fome powerful being, who takes 
the opportunity, when our faculties are fufpcnded 
and lulled aflcep, of watching over us in the ab- 
fence of our fcnfes. It is, as it were, a foul, dif- 
tindl from our own, that glides into us, to inform 
us of what is to come, when we cannot yet fee it ; 
though futurity is alwaj s prefent to that Being who 
created all things. 

In the bleak and rough climates of Canada, where 
the people live by hunting, their nerves are apt 
to be painfully alFedled by the inclemency of the 
weather, and by fatigue and long abftinence. 
Then thefe favages have melancholy and trouble- 
fome dreams *, they imagine they are furroiinded 
with enemies *, they fee their town furprifed, and 
deluged in blood •, tliey receive injuries and 
wounds ; their wives, their children, their friends, 

H h 2 arc 
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® ^ arc carried off. When they awake, they take 

Vm-vw thefe vifions for a warning from the gods ; and 
that fear which firft infpired them with this idea, 
adds to their natural ferocity, by the melancholy 
caft. it gives to their thoughts, and their gloomy 
complexions. The old women, who arc ufelefs in 
the world, dream for the fafety of the common- 
wealth. Some weak old men alfo, like them too^ 
dream on public affairs, in which they have no 
fliare or influence. Young men who are unfit for 
war, or laborious exercifes, wfill dream too, that 
they may bear feme part in the adminiftration of 
the clan. In vain hath it been attempted, du- 
ring two centuries, to remove illufions fo deeply 
rooted. The favages have conftantly replied. Ton 
ckrijiians laugh at ths faith w€ have in dreams^ and 
ytt require ui ta believe things infinitely more imfro- 
hable. Thus we fee in thefe untutored natbns the 
feeds of prieftcraft, with all its train of evils. 

WcRB it not for thefe melancholy fits and 
dreams, there would fcarce ever be any contentions 
among them. Europeans who have lived long in 
thofe countries, affure us they never faw an Indian 
in a pafiion. Without fuperftition, there would be 
as few national as jwivate quarrels. 

PutvATB differences are moft commonly adjufted 
by the majority of the people. The refpeft (hewn 
by the nation to the aggrieved party, iboths his 
fclf-love, and difpofes him to peace. It is naore 
difficult to' prevent quarrels, or put an end to hofti- 
lities between two nations. 


War 
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War often takes its rife from hunting. When 
two companies, which were feparatcd by a foreft a 
hundred leagues in extent, happen to meet, and 
to interfere with each other’s fport, they foon 
quarrel, and turn thofc weapons againft one another 
which were intended for the deftruftion of bears. 
This flight flcirmi(h is a fource of eternal difeord. 
The vanquiflied party vows implacable vengeance 
againft the conquerors, a national hatred which 
will be maintained by their pofterity, and be re- 
kindled from their aflies. The mutual wounds 
which both parties fuffer in Ikirmiflies of this kind, 
fometimes put a flop to thefe contentions ; when cm 
each fide they happen to be occafioned by feme im- 
petuous young men, who in the beat of youth may 
have been tempted to remove to a confiderable dif- 
tance, in order to make a trial of their military 
fkill. But the contentions between whole nations 
are not eafily excited. 

The declaration of war, when it appears necef* 
fary, is not left to the judgment and decifion of 
one man. The nation meets, and the chief fpeaks. 
He ftates the nature of the injury and caufes of 
complaint. The matter is confidered i the dangers 
and the confequences of a rupture are weighed. 
The orators Ipeak dircdly to the point, without 
hefitation, without, digreflion, or without miflaking 
the cafe. The arguments are difeuffed with a 
ftrength of reafoning and eloquence that arifes 
from the evidence and fimplicity of the matter in 
difpute i and even with an impartiality which is 
lefs affeded by their ftrong pafTions, than it is 

H h 3 among 
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® ^ among us by a combination of ideas. If war be 

•— -v— r* tinanimoufly determined by their giving a general 
Ihout, the allies are invited to join in it, which 
they fcldom refufe, as they always have fome in- 
jury to revenge, or fome (lain to replace by pri- 
loners. 

The ravages next proceed to the eledion of a 
chief, or captain of the expedition ; and great ftrefs 
is laid upon phyfiognomy. This might be a very 
fallacious, and even ridiculous, way of formiiifr a 
judgment of men, where they have been trained 
up from their infancy to difouife their real fenti- 
ments, and where, by a conftant pradicc of diffi- 
niulation and artificial paffions, the countenance is 
no longer expreflive of the mind. But a favao-e, 
who is folely guided by nature, and is acquainted 
. with its workings, is fcldom miftaken in the judg- 
ment he forms at firft fight. The chief requifite, 
next to a warlike afpedt, is a ftrong voice ; be- 
caufe, in armies that march without drums or 
clarions, in order more eficdually to furprife the 
enemy, nothing is fo proper to found an alarm, or 
to give the fignal for the onfet, as the terrible 
voice of a chief who (bouts and ftrikes at the fame 
time. But the bed recommendations for a general 
are his exploits. Every one is at liberty to boaft 
of his vidories, in order that he may be the firrt 
to expofe himfelf to march foremoft to meet 
danger j to tell what be has done, in order to lliew 
what he will do ; and the favages think felf-com- 
mendation not unbecoming a hero who can (hew 
his fears. 


He 
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He who is chofen to be chief, and to lead on 
the reft in the path- of glory, never fails to harangue 
them. “ Comrades, fays he, the bones of our 
“ brethren are ftill uncovered. They cry out 
“ againft us ; we muft fatisfy them. Young men, 
“ to arms ; fill your quivers; paint yourfelves with 
“ gloomy colours that may ftrike terror. Let the 
“ woods ring with our war-fongs. Let us footh 
“ the dead with the ftiouts of vengeance. Let us 
“ go and bathe in the blood of our enemies, take 
“ prifoners, and fight as long as water fliall flow 
“ in the rivers, and as long as the fun and moon 
“ fliall remain fixed in the firmament.” 

At thefe words thofe brave men, who are eager 
for war, go to the chief, and fay. We will Jhare the 
danger with thee. So you Jhall., replies the chief ; 
we will jhare it together. But as no perfuafions 
arc made ufe of to induce any one to join the army, 
left a falfe point of honour fhould compel men of no 
courage to take the field, a man muft undergo many 
trials before he can be admitted as a foldicr. If a 
young man, who has never yet faced the enemy, 
ihould betray the leaft impatience, when, after 
long abftinence, he is expofed to the fcorching 
heat of the fun, the intenfe frofts of the night, or 
the flings of inledts, he would be declared in- 
capable and unworthy to bear arms. Are the fol- 
diers of our militias and armies formed in this 
manner ? On the contrary, what a mournful and 
ominous ceremony is ours ! Men who have not 
been able to cfcape being prefled into the fcrvice, 
or could not procure an exemption by purchafe, 
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^ X ° ^ virtue of feme privilege, march heavily 

along» with downcaft looks, and pale dejefted 
faces, before a magiftrate, whofc office is odious to 
the people, and whole honefty is doubtful. The 
afflifted and trembling parents feem to be follow- 
ing their fon to the grave. A black fcroll, ifluing 
from a fatal urn, points out the vidtims which the 
prince devotes to war. A diftraflcd mother in 
vain prefles her fon to her bofom, and . ftrives to 
detain him ; he is torn from her arms, and flie bids 
him an eternal farcwel, curfing the day of her 
marriage, and that of her delivery. It is not cer- 
tainly by fuch facrifices that good foldiers are to 
be acquired. It is not with fuch feenes of diftrefs 
and confternation that the favages go to meet 
vidlory. They march out in the midft of feftivity, 
finging and dancing. The young married women 
follow their hufbands for a day or two, without 
Ihewing any figns of grief or forrow. Thefe wo- 
men, who do not even utter a groan in the pangs 
of child-birth, would fcorn to Ibften the minds of 
the defenders and avengers of their country, by 
the tears even of tendernefs and compaffion. 

The weapons of thefe favage nations are a kind 
of fpear, armed with lharp bones, and a fmall dub 
of very hard wood, of a round figure, and with 
one cutting edge. Inftead of this laft, fince their 
acquaintance with the Europeans, they make ufe 
of a hatchet, which they manage with amazing 
dexterity. Moft of them have no inftrument of 
defence j but if they attack the palifades that fur- 
round a town, they cover their body with a thin 

plank. 
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plank. Some of them ufcd to wear a kind of cui- ® ^ 

rafs made with plaited reeds j but they left it off, 
on finding if was not proof againft fire arms. 

The army is followed by dreamers, who affume 
the name of jugglers, and are too often fuffered to 
determine the military operations. They march 
without any colours. All the warriors, who are 
almoft naked, that they may be the more alert in 
battle, rub their bodies with coal, to appear more 
terrible, or with mould, that they may not be fo 
eafily feen at a diftance, and by that means better 
able to furprife the enemy. Notwithftanding their 
natural intrepidity and averfion for all difguife, 
their wars are carried on with artifice. Thefe ftra- 
tagems, common to all nations, whether favage or 
civilized, are become neceffary to the petty nations 
of Canada. They would have totally deftroyed 
one another, had they not made the glory of their 
chiefs to confift in bringing home all their compa- 
nions, rather than in fliedding the blood of their 
foes. Honour, therefore, is to be gained by fall- 
ing upon the enemy before he is prepared. Thefe 
people, whofe fenfes have never been impaired, 
are extremely quick in their fmell, and can difeo- 
ver the places where men have trod. By the keen- 
nefs of that and of their fight, it is faid they can 
trace footfteps that arc made upon the (horteft grafs, 
upon the dry ground, and even upon ftone *, and 
from the nature of the footfieps can difeover to 
what nation the adventurers belong. Perhaps, 
they may do this by the leaves from the forefts 
which always cover the ground. 


When 
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When they are fo fortunate as to furprife the 
enemy, they difcharge a whole volley of arrows, 
and fall upon them with their clubs or hatchets. 
If they are. upon their guard, or well intrenched, 
they retreat if they can ; if not, they fight till they 
conquer or die. The vidlorious party dii'patch the 
wounded whom they cannot carry off, fcalp the 
dead, and take fome prifoners. 


The conqueror leaves his hatchet upon the 
field of battle, having previoufly engraven upon it 
the rtiark of his nation, that of his family, and 
efpecially his own pidture ; that is to fay, an oval 
with the figures marked on his own face. Others 
paint all thefe enfigns of honour, or rather tro- 
phies of viftory, on the flump of a tree, or on a 
piece of the bark, with coal mixed up with fcveral 
colours. To this they add the hillory, not only 
of the battle, but of the whole campaign in hiero- 
glyphic charadlers. Next to the pi6lure of the ge- 
neral, the numbers of his foldiers are marked by 
fo many lines ; of the prifoners pointed out by fo 
many little images, and that of the dead by fo 
many human figures without heads. Such ate the 
expreflive and technical figns which, in all ori- 
ginal focieties, have preceded the art of writing 
and printing, and the voluminous libraries which 
fill the palaces of the rich and idle, and embarrafs 
the minds of the learned. 


The hiflory of an Indian war is but a fhort 
one ; they make haile to deferibe it, for fear the 
enemy fhould rally and fall upon them. The con- 
queror glories in a precipitate retreat, and never 

flops 
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Hops till he reaches his own territory and his own ® 
town. There he is received with the warmeft tranf- 
ports of joy, fnd finds his reward in the applaufcs 
of his country ivicn. A debate then enlues, how 
the prifoners, who are the only advantage of their 
vidory, fiiall be difpofed of. 

The moll fortunate of the captives are thofe 
who are chofen to replace the warriors who fell in 
the late adion, or in former battles. This adop- 
tion has been wifely contrived, to perpetuate na- 
tions which would foon be deftroyed by frequent 
wars. The prifoners being once incorporated into 
a family, become coufins, uncles, fathers, brothers, 
hufbands ; in fltcrt, they fucceed to any degree of 
confanguinicy, in which the deceafed flood, whofe 
place they lupply ; and thefe affedionate titles 
convey all their rights to them, at the fame time 
that they bind them to all their engagements. Far 
from being aveiTe for attaching thcmfelves with all 
proper afFedion to the family that has adopted them, 
they will not refufe even to take up arms againft 
their own countrymen. Yet this is I’urely a ftrange 
inverfion of the ties of nature. They muft be 
very weak men, thus to fhift the objed of their 
regard with the viciflitudes of fortune. The truth 
is, that war feems to cancel all the bonds of na- 
ture, and to confine a man’s' feelings to himfelf 
alone. Hence arifes that union between friends 
among the favages, which is obferved to be ftronger 
than that which fubfifts between relations. Thofe 
who are to fight and die together, are more firmly 
attachfd than thofe who are born together, or 

under 
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® ® ® ^ under the fame roof. When war or death has 
diUblvcd that confanguinity which is cemented by 
nature, or has been formed by choice, the fame 
fate which loads the favage with chains, gives him 
new relations and friends. Cuftom and common 
confent have authorifed this fingular law, which un- 
doubtedly fprang from neceflity. 

But it fometimes happens that a prifoner re- 
fufes this adoption ; fometimes that he is excluded 
from it. A tall handfome prifoner had loft feveral 
of his fingers in battle. This circumftance was not 
noticed at firft. Friend^ faid the widow to whom 
he was allotted, we had chofen you to live with us ; 
hut in the condition you appear^ unable to fight and 
to defend us^ of what ufe is life to you ! Death is 
certainly preferable. I am of the fame opiniony an- 
fwered the favage. Well tinny replied the woman, 
this evening you fhall be tied to the fiake. For your 
own gloryy and for the honour of our family who have 
adopted yoUy resnember to behave like a man of cou- 
rage. He promifed he would, and kept his word. 
For three days he endured the moft cruel torments 
with a conftancy and chearfulnefs that fet them all 
at defiance. His new family never forfook him, 
but encouraged him by their applaufe, and fup- 
plied him with drink and tobacco in the midft of 
his fufferings. What a mixture of virtue and fe- 
rocity! Every thing is great in thefe people who 
arc notenflaved. This is the fublimeof nature in 
all its horrors and its beauties. 

The captives whom none chufe to adopr, are 
foon condemned to death. The vidims are pre- 
pared 
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pared for it by every thing that may tend to infpirc book 
them with a fondncfs for life. The beft fare, the « r 
kindeft ufage, the moft endearing names, arc la- 
viftied upon them. They are even fometimes in- 
dulged with women to the very moment of their 
fentence. Is this.compa0ion, or is it a refinement 
of barbarity ? At laft a herald comes, and acquaints 
the wretch that the pile is ready. Brother ^ fays 
he, be patient^ you are going to be burnt. Very well, 
brother, fays the prifoncr, I thank you. 

These words are received with general applaufc ; 
but the women are the moft violent in their ex« 
preffions of the common joy. She to whom the pri- 
foner is delivered up, inftantly invokes the (hade 
of a father, a hulband, a fon, the deareft friend, 
whofe death is ftill unrevenged. Draw near, Ihc 
cries, lampreparing a feaft for thee. Come and drink 
large draughts of the broth I intend to give thee. This 
warrior is going to be put into the cauldron. They 
will apply hot hatchets all over his body : They will 
pull off bis hair: They will drink out of bis JkuU: 

Thou fhalt be avenged and faUsfied. 

T HIS furious woman then rufties upon her viftim, 
who is tied to a poft near the fiery pie, and by 
ftriking or maimii^ him, fhe gives the fignal for 
the intended cruelties:. Theirt is not woman, or 
child, in the clan whom, this fight has brought tx>gc- 
ther, who does not take a pact in torturing and 
flaying the miferable captive. Some pierce hisflefh 
with firebrands-, others cut it in fliccs ', feme tear 
off his nails while others cut off his fingers, roaft 
them, and devour them before his face. Nothing 
5 ftops 
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® ^ ftops Jiis executioners but the fear of hadening 

I his end: they ftudy toprolong his fuIFerlngs for 

whole days, and fometimes they make him linger 
for a week. 

In the midft of thele torments, the hero with 
great compofure lings his death-long ; infults his 
enemies, upbraids them for their weaknefs, tells 
them they know not how to revenge the death of 
their relations whom he has (lain, and excites them 
by outrages or intreaties to a further exertion of 
their cruelties. It is a conflid between the vidim 
and his tormentors ; a dreadful challenge between 
tonftancy in fufFering, and obftinacy in torturing. 
But the fenfe of glory predominates. Whether this 
intoxication of enthufiafm fufpends, or wholly be- 
numbs, all fenfe of pain •, or whether cuftom and 
education alone produce thefe prodigies of heroifm, 
certain it is, that the fulTerer dies without ever flied- 
ding a tear or heaving a figh. 

How lhall we account fur this infcnfibility ? Is it 
owing to the climate, or to the manner of life ? 
Colder blood, thicker humors, a conftitution ren- 
dered more phlegmatic by the dampnefs of the air 
and the ground, may doubtlcfs blunt the irritability 
of the nervous fyftem in Canada. Men who are 
conftantly expofed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, the fatigues of hunting, and the perils of 
war, contrad fuch a rigidity of fibres, fuch a habit 
of fufFering, as makes them infenfible to pain. It 
is faid the favages are fcarcc ever convulfed in the 
agonies of death, whether they die of ficknefs or 
pf a wound. As they have no apprehenfions, 

either 
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either of the approaches or the confequences of ® 
death, their iaiagination does not fuggeft that arti- 
ficial fenfibility againft which nature has guarded 
them. Their whole life, whether confidered in a 
natural or moral view, is calculated to infpire them 
with a contempt for death, which we fo much 
dread *, and to enable them to overcome the fenfe 
of pain, which is increafed by our indulgences. 

But a circumftance ftill more aftonifhing in the 
charadlcr of the Indians than their refolution in 
fupporting tortures, is the rancour that appears in 
their revenge. It is dreadful to think that man 
may become the moft cruel of all animals. In ge- 
neral, revenge is not profecuted with cruelty either 
among nations, or between individuals who are go- 
verned by good laws •, which, at the fame time that 
they protedt the fubjeft, reftrain him from com- 
mitting injuries. Vengeance is not a very lively 
principle in wars that are carried on between great 
nations, becaufe they have but little to fear from 
their enemies. But in thofe petty nations, where 
a confiderable fhare of the power of the ttate be- 
longs to each individual, where the lofs of one man 
endangers the whole community, war is nothing 
clfe than a fpirit of revenge that aftuates the whole 
body. Among independent men, who entertain 
a degree of efteem for themfelves which can never 
be Iclt by men who are under fubjeftion ; among 
ravages whole affections are very lively and confined 
to a few objefts, injuries mull ncceflTarily be re- 
lented to the greateft degree, becaufe they atfedl the 
perlbn in the moft fenfible manner ; the aflaflina- 
rion of a friend, of a fon, of a brother, or of a 

fellow 
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fellow citizen, muft be avenged by the death of 
the alTaflin. Thefe beloved lhadcs are continually 
calling out for vengeance from their graves. They 
wander about in the forefts, amidft the mournful 
accents of the birds of night j they appear in the 
phofphorus and in the lightening ; and fuperftition 
pleads for them in the afflicted or incenfed hearts of 
thdir friends. 

When we confider the hatred which the hordes 
of thefe favages bear to each other •, the hardfliips 
they undergo ; the fcarcity they arc often expofed 
to ; the frequency of their wars the fmall num- 
ber of inhabitants *, the numbcrlefs fnares we lay 
for them •, we cannot but forefee that, in lefs than 
three centuries, the whole race will be extind. 
What judgment will pofterity form of this fpe- 
cies of men, who will cxift only in the deferip- 
tions of travellers ? Will not the accounts given 
of the favages appear to them in the fame light 
as the fables of antiquity do to us ? It will fpcak of 
them, as the Centaurs and Lapithx are fpoken of 
at prefent. How many contradidions will not 
pofterity difeover in their cuftoms and manners 1 
Will not fuch of our writings as may then have 
cfcaped the deftrudive hand of time, pafs for 
romantic inventions, like thofe which Plato has 
left us concerning the ancient Atlantica ? 

The charader of the North-Americans, as we 
have deferibed it, had fingularly difplayed itfelf 
in the war between the Iroquois and the Algon- 
quins. Thefe two nations, the largcft in Ca- 
nada, had formed a kind of confederacy. The 

former, 
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former, who tilled the ground, imparted their pro- ® 
dudtions to their allies, who in return Ihared with 
them the fruits of their chace. Conneded by 
their reciprocal wants, they mutually defended 
each other. During the feafon when all the la- 
bours of agriculture were interrupted by the fnow 
on the ground, they lived together. The Algon- 
quins went a hunting ; and the Iroquois ftaid at 
home, to fl<in the beafts, cure the flefh, and drefs 
the hides. 

It happened one year that a party of Algon- 
quins, who were not very dextrous, or much ufed 
to the chace, proved unfuccefsful. The Iroquois, 
who attended them, defired leave to try whether 
they fhould fuccced better. This requeft, which 
had fometimes been complied with, was not granted. 
Irritated at this unfeafonable refufal, they went out 
privately in the night, and brought home a great 
number of animals. The Algonquins greatly mor- 
tified, to blot out the very remembrance of their 
difgrace, waited till the Iroquois huntfmen were 
afleep, and put them all to death. This malTa- 
cre occafioned a great alarm. The offended na- 
tion demanded jullice, wliich was haughtily re- 
fufed ; and they were given to underftand that 
they muft not expedt the fmalleft faiisfadion. 

The Iroquoi.s, enraged at this contemptuous 
treatment, vowed that they would either be re- 
venged, or that they would perifh in the attempt. 

Bur, not being powerful enough to venture to at- • 
tack their haughty adverfaries, they removed to 
a greater diftance in order to try their flrengrh, 

VoL. IV. li and 
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BOOK and improve their military fitill, by making was 

^ againft fome lefs formidable nations. As foon as 

they bad learnt to- approach like foxes, to attack 
like lions, and to dy like birds, as they exprefs 
themfelvcs, they were no longer afraid to encounter 
the Algonquins ; and, therefore, carried on a war 
againft them with a degree of rancour proportion- 
able to their refentment. 

It was juft at the time when thefe animofities 
were kindled throughout Canada, that the Frencb 
made their firfl appearance in that country. The 
Montagnez, who inhabited the lower parts of the 
river St. Lawrence; the Algonquins, who were 
fettled upon its banks, from Quebec to Montreal ; 
the Hurons, who were tlirperfed about the lake 
that bears that name ; and fome Icfs confiderable 
nations, who wandered about in the intermediate 
fpaccs ; were all inclined to favour the fettlement 
of the ftrangers : thefe feveral nations combined 
againft the Iroquois, and, unable to withftand 
them, imagined that they might find in their new' 
guefts an unexpected relource, which would in- 
Ibre them fuccel's. From the opinion they enter- 
tained of the French, which feemed as if it were 
formed upon a thorough knowledge of their cha- 
racter, they flattered themfelves they might engage 
them in their quarrel, and were not difappointed. 
Champlain, who ought to have availed himfelf of 
the fupciior knowledge of the Europeans toeffeCt 
a reconciliation between the Americans, did not 
even attempt it He warmly efpoufed the inte- 

refts. 
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hefts of his neighbours, and accompanied them in ® ^ 

purfuit of their enemy. 

The country of the Irot^uois was near eighty 
leagues in length, and more than forty in breadth. 

It was bounded by the lake Erie, the lake Onta- 
rio, the river St. Lawrence, and the celebrated 
countries fince known by the names of Ncw-Ycrlc 
and Penfylvania. The fpace between thefe vaft: 
limits was watered by feveral fine rivers, and was 
inhabited by five nations, which could bring about 
twenty thoufand warriors into the field ; though 
they are now reduced to lefs than fifteen hundred. 

They formed a kind of league or afibciation, not 
unlike that of the Switzers or the Dutch. Their 
deputies met once a year, to hold their feaft of 
union, and to deliberate on the interefts of the 
commonwealth. 

Though the Iroquois did not expeft to be again 
attacked by enemies who had fo often been con- 
quered, they were not unprepared. The engage- 
ment was begun witli equal hopes on both fides ; 
one relying on their ufual fuperiority ; the other on 
the afiiftance of their new ally, whofe fire-arms 
could not fail of infuring the vidory. And, in- 
deed, no fooner had Champlain and the two 
Frenchmen who attended him fired a Ihot, which 
killed two chiefs of the Iroquois, and mortally 
wounded a third, than the whole army fled in the 
utmoft amazement and confternation. 

This alteration in the mode of attack induced 
them to think of changing their mode of defence. 

In the next campaign, they judged it neceflary to 

I i 2 intrench 
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intrench themfelves, to elude the force of wea- 
pons they were unacquainted with. But their 
precaution was ineffedlual. Notwithftanding an 
obRinate refittance, their intrenchments were forced 
by the Indians, fupported by a brifker fire from a 
greater number of Frenchmen than appeared in 
the firft expedition. The Iroquois were almoR all 
killed or taken. Thofe who had efcaped from 
the engagement were precipitated into a river and 
drowned. 

This nation would probably have been de- 
ftroyed, or compelled to live in peace, had not 
the Dutch, who in i6io founded the colony of 
New Belgia in their neighbourhood, furniflied 
them with arms and ammunition. Poffibly too 
they might I’ecretly foment their divifions, the furs 
taken from the enemy curing the continuance of 
hoftilities being a greater objeifi: than thofe they 
could procure from their own chace. However 
this may be, this connedtion reftored the balance 
between both parties. Various hoftilitirs and in- 
juries were committed by each nation, which weak- 
ened the (Irength of both. This perpeaul ebb 
and flow of fuccefs, which, in governments actu- 
ated by motives of intcreft rather than of revenge, 
would infallibly have reftored tranquillity, ferved 
but to increafe animoGties, and to exafperate a 
number of little clans, bent upon each other’s de- 
ftrudtion. The confequcnce was, that the weakeft 
of thefe petty nations were foon deftroyed j and tiie 
reft were gradually reduced to nothing. 


These 
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These deftruiflive events did not however con- ® ® ® ^ 
tribute to advance the power of the French. In v.— yL; 
1626 they had only three wretched fettlements, 
furrounded with pales. The largeft of tlicfe con- fettiement 
tained but fifty inhabitants, incluiling men, wo- 
men, and children. The climate had not proved Thecauft 
dcftruftive to the people, fen t there: though ° 
fevcre, it was wholefomc, and the Europeans 
ftrengtheneJ their conftituiions without endanger- 
ing their lives. The little progrefs they made was 
entirely owing to an cxclufive company, whole 
chief dcfigns were not fo much intended to create a 
national power in Canada, as to enrich them- 
felves by the fur trade. This evil might have 
been immediately removed, by abolilbing this mo- 
nopoly, and allowing a free trade •, but it was not 
tiicn time to adopt fo fimple a theory. The go- 
vernment, however, chofe only to employ a more 
numerous affociation, compofed of men of greater 
property and credit. 

They gave them the difpofal of the fettlements 
that were orlhould be formed in Canada, together 
with a power of fortifying and governing them as 
they thought proper, and of making war or peace, 
as Ihould beft promote their intereft. The whole 
trade by fea and land was allowed them for a term 
of fifteen years, except the cod and whale filhe- 
ries, which were left open to all. The beaver and 
all the fur trade was granted to the company for 
ever. 

To all thefe were added further encouragements. 

The king made the company a prefent of two 

I i 3 large 
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large (hips, confiding of feven hundred men. 
Twelve of the principal were raifed to the rank 
of nobility. Gentlemen, and even the clergy, 
already too rich, were invited to (liare in this trade. 
The company were allowed the liberty of lending 
and exporting all kinds of commodities and mer- 
chandile, free of any duty whatfocver. A peilon, 
who exerciled any trade in the colony for the (pace 
of fix years, was entitled to the freedom of the 
fame trade in France. The lad favour granted 
them was the free entry of all goods manufadured 
in thole dillant regions. This fingular privilege 
gave the workmen of New France an infinite ad- 
vantage over thofe of the mother-country, who 
were encumbered with a variety of duties, letters 
of mafter-lhip, charges for damps, and with all 
the impediments which ignorance and avarice had 
multiplied without end. 

In return for fo many marks of partiality, the 
company, which had a capital of a hundred thou- 
fand crowns *, engaged to bring into the colony, in 
the year 1628, which was the firlf year they en- 
joyed their privilege, two or three hundred ar- 
tificers of fuch trades as were fitted: for their pur- 
pole and fixteen thoufand men before the year 
1643. They were to provide them with lodging 
and board, to maintain them for three years, and 
afterv/ards to give them as much cleared land as 
would be necclTary lor their fubfiftence, with a 
fufficienr quantity of grain to fow it the full: year. 
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Fortune did not fecond the endeavours of go- ® ® o ^ 
vernmcnt in favour of the new company. The 
firft fliips they fitted out were taken by the Eng- 
lifli, who were lately at variance with France, on 
account of the fie^e of Rochelle. Richelieu and 
Buckingham, who were enemies from jealoufy, 
from perfonal charaiSter, from (late intereft, and 
from every motive that can excite an irreconcile- 
able enmity between two ambitious minillers, took 
this opportunity to fpirit up the two kings they 
governed, and the two nations they wanted to op- 
prcl's. The Englifli, who fought for their inte- 
refts, gained the advantage over the French •, and 
the latter loft Canada in 1629. The council of 
Lewis XIII. were fo little acquainted with the va- 
lue of this fettlement, that they were inclined not 
to demand the reftitution of it *, but the pride of 
the leading man, who, being at the head of the 
company, confidered the encroachments of the 
Englifh as a perfonal infult, prevailed with them 
to alter their opinion. They met with lefs diffi- 
culty than they expedled ; and Canada was re- 
ftored to the French in 1632 by the treaty of St. 

Germain en Laye. 

The French were not taught byadverfity. The 
fame ignorance, the fame negligence, prevailed 
after the recovery of Canada as before. The mo- 
nopolizing company fulfilled none of their engage- 
ments. This breach of promife, far from being 
puniftied, was, in a manner, rewarded by a pro- 
longation of their charter. The clamours of all 
Canada were difregarded at fuch a diftance j and 

1 1 4 the 
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® deputies, fent to reprefent its wretched fitua- 

tion, were denied accefs to the throne, where timid 
truth is never fufFered to approach, but is awed 
into filence by threats and punifliments. This be- 
haviour, equally repugnant to humanity, private 
interefl. and good policy, was attended with fuch 
confequences as might naturally be expeded from 
it. Commerce declined, as the communication was 
too dangerous. The Indians, weakly fupported by 
their allies the French, were continually flying be- 
fore their old enemy, whom they were accuftomed 
to dread. The Iroquois, refuming their fuperio- 
rity, openly boafted that they fhould compel the 
llrangers to quit the country, after having feized 
upon fome of their children, to replace fuch as 
they had loll of their own. The French them- 
felves, forgotten by their mother-country, and un- 
able to gather-in their fcanty crops without hazard 
of their lives, were determined to abandon a fettle- 
ment lb ill fupported. Such was the deplorable 
Hate of the colony, tliat it was reduced to fubfill 
upon the charities which the milTionaries received 
from Europe. 

The The French minillry, atlength awakened from 

Joiized lethargy by that general commotion which 

i'lom their at that time agitated every nation, fent a body of 
Me^n^s*by four hundred well difeipiined troops to Canada in 
ciunge**'** 1662. This corps was reinforced two years after 
wisef. by the regiment of Carignan. The French gra- 
^ " * dually recovered an ablolure fuperiority over the 
Iroquois. Three of their nations, alatmed at their 
lofifes, made propofals for an accommodation j and 

the 
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fhe other two were fo much weakened, that they ® ^ ^ K 
>vere induced to accede to it in 1668. At this j 

time the colony firft enjoyed a profound peace 
which paved the way for its profperity, and a free- 
dom of trade contributed to leenre it. The bea- 
ver trade alone continued to be monopolized. 

This revolution in affairs excited induftry. 

The former colonifts, whofe weaknefs had till then 
confined them within their fettlements, now ven- 
tured to extend their plantations, and cultivated 
them v«;ith greater confidence and fuccefs. All 
the foldiers, who confented to fettle in this part of 
the world, obtained their difeharge, together with 
a grant of fome property. The officers had lands 
given them in proportion to their rank. The 
former fettlements were improved j and new ones 
cllablifhed, wherever the intereft or fafety of the 
colony required it. This fpirit and aflivity occa- 
fioned an increafe of tjraffic with the Indians, and 
revived the intercourfe between both continents. 

This profperity feemed likely to receive additional 
advantages from the care taken by the fuperinten- 
dants of the colony, not only to preferve friend- 
ihip with the neighbouring nations, but likewife 
to eftabliffi peace and harmony among themfelves. 

Not a finglc adl of hoftility was committed through- 
out a trad of four or five hundred leagues *, a cir- 
CLimftance, perhaps, unheard-of before in North 
America. It Ihould feem that the French had 
kindled the war at their arrival, only to extinguilh 
it the more eff'edually. 


But 
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® VT? ^ this concord could not continue amons 

AV, O 

people who were always armed for the chace, 
unlefs the power that had efFefled it fhould 
prelcrve it by the fuperiority of its forces. The 
Iroquois, finding this precaution was negleded, 
rcfutned that reftlefs difpofition arifing from their 
love of revenge and dominion. They were, how- 
ever, careful to continue on good terms with all 
who were either allies or neighbours to the 
French. Notwithftanding this moderation, they 
were told that they muft immediately lay down 
their arms, and reftore all the prifoners they had 
taken, or exped to fee their country deftroyed, and 
their habitations burnt down. This haughty fum- 
mons incenfed their pride. They anfwered, that 
they Ihould never fuffer the leafl: encroachment on 
their independence *, and that they lliould make 
the French fenfible, that they w'ere friends not to 
be negleded, and enemies not to be defpifed. Bur, 
as they were daggered with the air of authority 
that had been afiTumed, they complied in part with 
the terms required of them, and the affair was thus 
compromifed. 

But this kind of humiliation rather increafed 
the refentment of a people more accuftomed to 
commit than to fuffer injuries. The Englifli, who 
in 1664 liad difpoflened the Dutch of New Bel- 
gia, and remained mailers of the territory they had 
acquired, which they had called New York, availed 
themlelves of the difpofitions of the Iroquois. They 
not only excited the fpirit of difeord, but added 
prefents to induce them to break with the French. 

The 
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The fame artifices were ufed to feduce the reft of B o o K 
their allies. Thofe who adhered to their allegi- 
ance were attacked. All were invited, and fome 
compelled, to bring their beaver and other furs to 
New York, where they fold at a higher price than 
in the French colony. 

Denonville, who had lately been fent to Ca- 
nada to enforce obedience to the authority of the 
proudett of monarchs, was impatient of all thefe 
inlults. Though he was in a condition not only to 
defend his own frontiers, but even to encroach 
upon thofe of the Iroquois ; yet, fenfible that this 
nation muft not be attacked without being de- 
ftroyed, it was agreed that the French Ihould re- 
main in a (late of feeming inadion, till they had 
received from Europe the neceffary reinforcements 
for executing fo defperate a refolution. Thefe 
fuccours arrived in 1687 j and the colony had then 
11,249 perfoos, of whom about one third were 
able to bear arms. 

Notwithstanping this fuperiority of forces, 
Denonville had recourfe to ftratagem ; and dilho- 
noured the French name among the favages by an 
infamous perfidy. Under pretence of termina- 
ting their differences by negotiation, he bafely 
abuled the confidence which the Iroquois repofed 
in the Jefuit Lamberville, to allure their chiefs to 
a conference. As foon as they arrived, they were 
put in irons, embarked at Quebec, and fent to the 
gallies. 

On the firft report of this treachery, the old 
in^n fent for their milllonary, and addrefted him in 

the 
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the following manner : “ We are authorized by 
“ every motive to treat you as an enemy, but we 

cannot refolve to do it. Your heart has had no 
“ fbare in the infult that has been put upon us ; 
“ and it would be unjuft to punifh you for a 
“ crime you deteft ftill more than ourfclves. But 
“ you muft leave us. Our rafli young men might 
“ confider you in the light of a traitor, who has 
“ delivered up the chiefs of our nation to fliameful 
“ flavery.” After this fpeech, thefe lavages, whom 
the Europeans have always called barbaiians, gave 
the miflionary fome guides, who conduded him 
to a place of fafety ^ and then both parties took 
up arms. 

The French prefently fpread terror among the 
Indians bordering upon the great lake-' ; but De- 
nonville had neither the adivity nor the txpedif.on 
neceffary to improve thefe firft foccefles. Wnile 
he was taken up in deliberating, inftead of ading, 
the campaign was clofed without the acquifition of 
any permanent advantage. This increafed the 
boldnefs of the Iroquois who lived near the French 
fettlements, where they repeatedly committed the 
moft.dreadful ravages. The planters, finding their 
labours deftroyed by thefe depredations, which de- 
prived them of the means of repairing the damages 
they had fuftained, ardently willied for peace. 
Denonville’s temper coincided with their wilhes ; 
but it was no eafy matter to pacify an enemy ren- 
dered implacable by ill-ufage. Lamberville, who 
ftill maintained his former afeendent over them, 
made overtures of peace, which were liftened to. 

While 
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While thefe negotiations were carrying on, a B 
Machiavel, born in the forefts, known by the name 
of Le Rat, the braved, the mod refolute, the moft 
intelligent favage ever found in tffe wilds of North 
America, arrived at Fort Frontenac with a chofen 
band of Hurons, fully determined upon exploits 
worthy of the reputation he had acquired. He was 
told titat a treaty was adlually on foot*, that the de- 
puties of the Iroquois were upon the road to con- 
clude it at Montreal and that it would be an in- 
fult upon the French governor if they fliould carry 
on their hoftilitics againft a nation with which they 
were negotiating a peace. 

Le Rat, piqued that the French Ihould thus 
enter into negociations without confulting their 
allies, rcfolved to punilh them for their prefump- 
tion. He lay in wait for the deputies ; fome of 
which were killed, and the reft taken prifoners. 
When the latter told him the purport of their 
voyage, he feigned the greater furprife, as Denon- 
ville, he faid, had fent him to intercept them. In 
order to carry on the deceit more fuccefsfully, he 
immediately releafed them all, except one, whom 
he pretended to keep, to replace one of his Hurons 
who had been killed in the fray. He then haf- 
tened to Michillimakinac, where he prefented his 
prifoner to the French commandant, who, not 
knowing that Denonville was treating with the 
Iroquois, caufed the unhappy favage to be put to 
death. Immediately after this, LeRat fent for an 
old Iroquois, who had long been a prifoner among 
the Hurons, and gave hiip bis liberty to go and 

acquaint 
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acquaint his nation, that, while the French were 
amufing their enemies with negotiations, they con- 
tinued to take prifoners and murder them. This 
artifice, worthy of the moft infamous European 
policy, fucceeded as the favage Le Rat defired. 
The war was renewed with greater fury than ever, 
and laftcd the longer, as the Englifh, who were 
lately at variance with France, on account of the 
depofition of James II, thought it their intereft to 
make an alliance with the Iroquois. 

An Englifh fleet, which failed from Europe in 
1 690, appeared before Quebec in Oflobcr, to lay 
fiege to the place. They had reafon to expedl but 
a faint refiftance, as the favages were to make a 
powerful diverfion, to draw off the principal land 
forces of the colony. But they were compelled 
Ihamefully to relinquiih the enterprife, after hav- 
ing fuflained great lofles. The caufes of this dif* 
appointed merit fome difeuffion. 

When the Britifh miniftry projefted the reduftion 
of Canada, they determined that the land and fea 
forces fliould arrive there at the fame time. This 
wife plan was executed with the utmoft exadnefs. 
As the ftiips were failing up the river St. Lawrence, 
the troops marched by land, in order to reach the 
feene of adion at the fame inflant as the fleet. 
They were nearly arrived, when the Iroquois who 
conduded and fupported them, recolleded the ha- 
zard they ran in leading their allies to the conqueft 
of Quebec. Situated as we are, faid they, in a 
council they held, between two European nations, 
each powerful enough to deftroy ys, both in- 
7 terefted 
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terefted in our deftrudtion, when they no longer B K 
Hand in need of our afllftance j what better mea- 
fure can we take, than to prevent the one from 
being viftorious over the other ? Then will each 
of them be compelled to court our alliance, or to 
bribe us to a neutrality. This fyftem, which feemed 
to be didlated by the fame kind of deep policy as 
that which direfts the balance of Europe, deter- 
mined the Iroquois to return to their refpedive 
homes under various pretences. Their defection 
obliged the Englifli to retreat; and the French, 
now in fecurity on their lands, united all their 
forces with as much unanimity as fuccefs for the 
defence of their capital. 

The Iroquois,from motives of policy,ftifled their 
refentment againft the French, and were attached 
rather to the name than to the interefts of England. 

Thefe two European powers, therefore, irrecon- 
cileable rivals to each other, but feparated by the 
territory of a favage nation, equally apprchenfive 
of the fuperiority of either, were prevented from 
doing each other fo much injury as they could 
have wiflied. The war was carried on merely by a 
tew depredations, fatal ;o the colonifts, but of 
little confequence to the feveral nations concerned 
in them. During the fcene of cruelties exercifed 
by the feveral parties of Englilh and Iroquois, 

French and Hurons, whofe ravages extended one 
hundred leagues from home, fome aftions were 
performed, which feemed to render human nature 
fuperior to fuch enormities. 


Some 
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Some French and Indians having joined in an 
expedition that required a long maich, their pro- 
vifions began to fail. The Hurons caught plenty 
of game, and always offered fome to the French, 
who were not fuch fkilful huntfmen. The latter 
would have declined accepting this generous offer; 
Ton JJiare with ns the fatigues of war^ faid the 
favages : it is but rcafonable that we fhould fhare 
with you the necefj'aries of life ; we fhould not be meti 
if we a£led otherwife with men. If fimilar inftances 
of magnanimity may have fometimes occurred 
among Europeans, the following is peculiar to 
lavages. 

A party of Iroquois being informed that a party 
of the French and their allies were advancing with 
fuperior forces, they fled with precipitation. They 
were headed by Onontague, who was a hundred 
years old. He fcorned to fly with the reft, and 
chofe rather to fall into the hands of the enemy ; 
though he had nothing to expeft but exquifite tor- 
ments. What a fpcilacle, to fee four hundred 
barbarians eager in tormenting an old man ; who,- 
far from complaining, treated the French with the 
utmoft contempt, and upbraided the Hurons with 
having (looped to be the (laves of thofc vile Euro- 
peans ! One of his tormentors, provoked at his 
invedlives, dabbed him in three places, to put an 
end to his repeated infults. Thou doft zvrong, faid 
Onontague calmly to him, to fhcrten my life ; thou 
wouldfi have had more time to learn to die like a 
man. And are thefe the men whom the French 
and Englilh have been confpiring to extirpate for 

a century 
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a century paft ? But, perhaps, they would be ® 
afhamcd to live among fuch models of hcroifm and 
magnanimity. 

The peace of Ryfwick put a fudden end to the 
calamities of Europe and the hoftilities in America. 

The Hurons and the Iroquois, as well as the 
French and Englifti, were fenfible that they re- 
quired a long continuance of peace, to repair the 
lolfes they had fuftained in w'ar. The Indians 
began to recover themfelves ; the Europeans re- 
fumed their labours ; and the fur trade, the firft 
that could be entered into with a nation of huntf- 


men, was more firmly eftabhfiicd. 

Before the difeovery of Canada, the forefts 
■with which it was over-run were little more than 
the extenfive haunt of wild beafts, which had 
multiplied prodigioufly ; becaufe the few men who 
lived in thofe deferts having no flocks or tame ani- 
mals, left more room and more food for fuch as 
were wandering and free like themfelves. If the 
nature of the climate did not afford an infinite va- 
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ricty, each ipecies produced, at lead:, a multitude 
of individuals. But they at lafl paid tribute to the 
fovereignty of man, that cruel pow'cr which hath 
always been exerciled in a manner fo fatal to every 
living creature. Flaving neither arts nor hufbandry 
to employ them, the favages fed and clothed them- 
felves entirely with the wild beafts they deftroyed. 
As foon as luxury had led us to make ufe of their 
fkin*!, the natives waged a perpetual war againft 
them; which was the more adive, as it procured 
them plenty, and a variety of gratifications which 
VoL. IV. K k they 
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B 0 0 K they were unaccuftomcd to ; and the more deftruc- 

V ‘ tive, as they had adopted tlie ufe of our fire-arms. 

This fatal induftry exercifed in the woods of 
Canada, occafioned a great quantity and proJi- 
gious variety of furs to be brought into the ports 
of France ; fome of which were confumed in the 
kingdom, and the reft difpofcd of in the neigh- 
bouring countries. Moft of thefe furs were al- 
ready known in t'.urope •, they came from the nor- 
thern pairs of our hemifphere, but in too fmall 
quantities to fupply a general demand. Caprice 
and novelty have made them more or lefs in fafliion, 
fince it has been found to be for the intereft of 
the American colonics that they fliould be valucil 
in the mother countries. It may not be improper 
to give fomc .account of thofe that are ftill in 
reqneft. 

The otter is a voracious animal, which runs or 
fwims along the banks or the lakes of rivers, com- 
monly lives upon fifli, and when that fails, will 
feed upon grafs, or the rind of aquatic plants. 
From his manner and place of living he has been 
ranked amongft amphibious animals, who can 
equally live in the air and under water ; but im- 
properly, fince the otter, like all other land ani- 
mals, cannot live without refpiration. He is found 
in all thofe countries which abound in water, and 
are temperate, but is more common and much 
larger in the northern parts of America. His hair 
is no where fo black or fo fine ; a circumftance the 
more fatal to him, as it expofes him more to the 
purfuits of man. 


The 
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The pole-cat is in equal eflimation among the 
Canadian huntfmen. There are three fpccies of 
this animal ; the firft is the common pole-cat *, the 
fecond is called the mink \ and the third, the (link- 
ing pole-cat, becaufe his urine, which he voids in 
his fright when he is purfued, is lb ofTenfive that 
it infedl^ the air at a great diftance. Their hair 
is darker, more glofly, and more filky than in 
Europe. 

Even the rat in North-America is valuable for 
his (kin. There are two iorts efpecially whofc 
(kin is an article of trade. The one, which is 
called the Opo(Tum, is twice as large as an Euro- 
pean rat. His hair is commonly of a filver grey ; 
Ibmetin-.es of a clear white. The female has a bao- 

Cl 

under her belly, which (he can open and (hut at 
pleafure. When (he is purfued, (he puts her 
young ones into this bag, and runs away with 
them. The other, which is called the mu(k-rat, 
becaufe his tefticles contain mu(lc, has all the cha- 
radteriftic qualities of the beaver, of which he Teems 
to be a diminutive, and his flein is employed for the 
fame purpofes. 

The Ermine, which is about the fize of a fquir- 
rel, but not quite fo long, has the fame lively 
eyes, keen look, and his motions are fo quick chat 
the eye cannot follow them. The tip of his long 
and bulhy tail is as black as jet. His hair, ^hich 
is as yellow as gold in fummer, turns as white as 
fnow in winter. This lively and light animal is one 
of the beauties of Canada •, but, though fmallef 
than the Sable, is not fo common. 
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® XV ^ martin is only to be met with in cold 

t ’ ,■ countries, in the center of the forefts, far from all 
habitations, is a bead: of prey, and lives upon 
birds. Though it is but a foot and a half long, it 
leaves prints on the fnovv, that appear to be the 
footfteps of a very large animal •, becaufe it always 
jumps along, and leaves the marks of both feet 
together. Its fur is much efteemed, though far in- 
ferior to that fpccics which is diftinguidied by the 
name of the Sable. This is of a fhining black. 
The fineft among the others is that whole fkin is 
the moft brown, and reaches along the back quite 
to the tip of the tail. The martins fcldom quit the 
inmoft recefles of their impenetrable woods more 
than once in two or three years. The natives think 
it portends a good winter; that is, a great quantity 
of fnow, and confequently good fport. 

The animal which the ancients called Lynx, 
known in Siberia by the name of the Ounce, is 
only called the wild-cat in Canada, where it is 
fmaller than in our hemifphere. This animal, to 
whom vulgar error would not have attributed very 
piercing eyes, if he were not endowed with the 
faculty of feeing, hearing and fmelling at a diftance, 
lives upon what game he can catch, which he pur- 
fues to the very tops of the tailed trees. His flefh 
is known to be very white and well flavoured ; but 
he is hunted chiefly for the fake of his fkin ; the 
hair of which is very long, and of a fine light 
grey, but lefs efteemed than that of the fox. 

This carnivorous and mifehievous animal is a na- 
tive of the frozen climates, where nature affording 
few vegetables, feems to compel all animals to eat 

one 
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one another. In warmer climates he has loft milth ® 
of his original beauty, and his fur is not fo fine. 

In the north, it has remained long, foft and full, 
fometimes white, fometimes brown, and often red 
or fandy. The fineft of any is that which is black j 
but this is more fcarce in Canada than in Mufcovy, 
which lies further north, and is not fo damp. 

Besides thefe fmaller furs, North-America fup- 
plies us with fkins of the ftag, the deer, and the 
roe-buck, of the mooze-deer, called there Caribou •, 
and of the elk, which is called Orignal. Thefe two 
laft kinds, which in our hemifphere are only found 
towards the polar circle, ’the elk on this fide, and 
the mooze-deer beyond, are to be met with in 
America in morefouthern latitudes. This may be 
owing to the cold being more intenfe in America, from 
Angular caufes which make an exception to the ge- 
neral law of nature ; or, poflibly, becaufe thele 
fre(h lands are lefs frequented by deftruftive man. 
Their ftrong, foft, and warm fltins make excellent 
garments, which are very light. All thefe ani- 
mals are hunted by the Europeans ; but the fa* 
vaoies have referved the chace of the bear to 

O 

themfelves, it being their favourite fport, and beft 
adapted to their warlike manners, their ftrength 
and their bravery, and efpccially to their wants. 

In a cold and fevere climate, the bear is moft 
commonly black. As he is rather fhy than fierce, 
inftead of a cavern, he chufes for his lurking-place 
the hollow rotten trunk of an old tree. There he 
fixes himfelf in winter, as high as he can climb. 
As he is very fat at the end of autumn, very 
piuch covered with hair, takes no exercife, and is 
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almoft always afleep, he muft loie but little by per- 
fpiration, and confcquently muft feldom want to 
go abroad in queft of food. But he is forced out 
of his retreat by fetting fire to it and as foon as 
he attempts to come down, he falls under a fliower 
of arrows before he can reach the ground. The 
Indians feec^ upon his flcih, rub thcmfelvcs with 
his greafc, and clothe thctjuclves W'th his (kin. 
Such was the dtfign of their purfuic after the bear, 
when a new intcreft direded them towards the 
beaver. 

This animal pofTcfTcs all the friendly difpofi- 
tions fit for fociety, without being fubjedt, as we 
are, to the vices or misfortunes attendant upon it, 
Formed by nature for focial life, he is endued 
with an inftinft adapted to the prefervation and 
propagation of his fpccies. This animal, whofe 
tender plaintive accents, and whofe (Inking exam- 
ple, draw tears of admiration and pity (rom the 
humane philofopher, who contemplates his life 
and manners ; this harmlcfs animal, who never 
hurts any living creature, neither carnivorous nor 
fanguinary, is become the objeft of man’s moft 
earneft purfuit, and the one which the favages hunt 
?ifter with the greateft eagernefs and cruelty ; a 
circumftance owing to the unmerciful rapacioufnefs 
of the moft polilhcd nations of Europe. 

The beaver is about three or four feet long, 
but his weight amounts to forty or fixty pounds, 
which is the confequence of the largenefs of his 
mufcles. His head, which he carries downwards, is 
like that of a rat, and his back raifed in an arch above 
}C like that of a moufe. Lucretius has obferved, 
7 not 
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not that man has hands given him to make ufe of ® o o K 
them, but that he had hands given him, and has » ij* 
made ufe of them. Thus the beaver has webs at 


his hinder feet, and he fwims with them. The 
toes of his fore-ftct arc feparate, and anlwer the 
purpofe of liands v the tail, which is flat, oval, 
and covered with fcales, he ufes to carry loads and 
to work with ; he has four (harp incifors or cut- 
ting teeth, which ferve him inftead of carpenters 
tools. All thefe inftruments, which are in a man- 
ner ufclels while he lives alone, and do not then 
diftinguifh him from other anir.ials, are of infinite 
fervice when he lives in fociety, and enable him 
to difplay a degree of ingenuity fuperior to all 
inflinft. 


Without paflions, without a defire of doing 
injury to any, and without craft, when he does not 
live in fociety, he fcaicely ventures to defend him- 
felf. He never bites unlcfs he is catclied. But in 
the focial rtate, in lieu of weapons, he has a va- 
riety of contrivances to fecure himfelf without 
fighting, and to live w'ithout committing or fuffer- 
ing any injury. This peaceable and even tame 
animal is neverthekfs independent ; he is a flave to 
none, becaufe all his wants are fupplied by him- 
fclf : he enters into fociety, but will not ferve, nor 
does lie pretend to command : and all his labours 
are diredled by a filent inlliutt. 

It is the common want of fubfiftence and pro- 
pagation that calls the beavers home, and colledfs 
them together in fummer to build thejr towns 
againfl: winter. As early as June or July, they 
come in from all quarters, and aflemble to the num- 
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bcr of two or three hundred-, but always by the 
water-fide, becaufe thefe republicans are to live on 
the water, to fecure themfelves from invafidn. 
Sometimes they give the preference to ftill lakes 
in unfrequented diftridts, becaufe there the waters 
are always at an equal height. When they find 
no pools of Handing water, they make one in the 
midft of rivers or ftreams, by means of a caufeway 
or dam. The very plan of this contrivance im- 
plies fuch a complication of ideas, as our Ihort- 
fighted reafon would be apt to think above any 
capacity but that of an intelligent being. The 
firll thing to be eredted is a pile a hundred feet 
long, and twelve feet thick at the bafis, which 
flielves away to two ot three feet in a flope anfwer- 
able to the depth of the waters. To fave work, 
or to facilitate their labour, they chufe the Ihal- 
loweft part of the river. If they find a large tree 
by the water-fide, they fell ir, fo that it falls acrofs 
the ftream. If it.fiiould be larger in circumfe- 
rence than a man’s body, they fiw it through, or 
rather gnaw the foot with their four fharp teeth. 
The branches are foon lopped off by thefe induf- 
trious workmen, who want to fafhion it into a 
beam. A number of fmaller trees are felled and 
prepared for the intended pile. Some drag thefe 
trees to the river fide, others fwim over with them 
to the place where the caufeway is to be raifed. 
But the queffion is, how thefe animals are to fink 
them in the water with the afllftance only of their 
teeth, tail, and feet : their contrivance is this. 
With their nails they dig a hole in the ground, or 
the bottom of the water, With, their teeth they 

reft 
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reft the large end of the ftake againft the bank of ® 
the river, or againft the great beam that lies acrofs. 
With their feet they raife the ftake and fink it 
with the (harp end downwards into the hole, 
where ic ftands upright. With their tails they 
make mortar, with which they fill up all the vacan- 
cies between the ftakes, which are bound together 
with twifted boughs j and thus the pile is con- 
ftrudcd. The Hope of the dam is oppofite to the 
current, to break more effeftually the force of the 
water by a gradual refiftance, and the ftakes aro 
driven in obliquely, in proportion to the inclina- 
tion of the plane. The ftakes are planted per- 
pendicularly on the fide where the water is to fall; 
and, in order to open a drain which may leflen the 
effect of the flope and weight of the caufeway, they 
make two or three openings at the top of it, by 
which part of the waters of the river may run oflT. 

When this work is finiftaed by the whole body 
of the republic, every member confiders of a lodg- 
ing for himfelf. Each company builds a hut in 
the water upon the pile. Thefe huts arc from four 
to ten feet in diameter, upon an oval or round 
fpot. Some are two or three ftories high, accord- 
ing to the number of families or houfeholds. 
Each hut contains at leaft two or three, and fome 
ten or fifteen. The walls, whether high or low, 
are about two feet thick, and are all arched at the 
top, and perfedly neat and folid both within and 
without. They are varniflied with a kind of ftucco, 
impenetrable by the water and by the external air. 
Every apartment has two openings, one on the land 
fide, to enable them to go out and fetch provi- 

fions ; 
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book fions ; the others on that next the ftream, to faci- 
litate their efcape, at the approach of the enemy, 
that is, of man, the deftroyer of cities and com- 
monwj^alths. The window of the houfe opens to 
the water. There they take the frcfh air in the 
day-time, plunged into the river up to their mid- 
dle. In winter it ferves to fence them againfl: the 
ice, which colleds to the thicknefs of two or three 
feet. The fhelf, intended to prevent the ice from 
flopping up this window, refls upon two flakes that 
flope fo as to carry off the water from the houfe, 
and leave an outlet to efcape, or to go and fwim 
under the ice. The infide of the houfe has no 
other furniture than a flooring of grafs, covered 
with the boughs of the fir-tree. No filth of any 
kind is ever feen in thefe apartments. 

The materials for thefe buildings arc always to 
be found in their neighbourhood. Thefe arc aU 
ders, poplars, and other trees, delighting in wa- 
tery places, as thefe republicans do who bin Id their 
apartments of them. Thefe citizens have the fatif- 
faftion, at the fame time that they fafhion the 
wood, to nourifl) themfelves with it. Like certain 
favages of the frozen ocean, they eat the bark. 
The ravages, indeed, do not like it till it is dried, 
pounded, and properly dreffed ; whereas the bea- 
vers chew it, and fuck it when it is quite green. 
They lay up a provifion of bark and tender twigs 
in feparate flore houfes for every hut, propor- 
tionable to the number of its inhabitants. Every 
beaver knows his own ftorehoufe, and not one of 
them fteals from that of his neighbour. Each 
party live in their own habitation, and are con- 
tented 
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tented with it, though jealous of the property they ® K 
have acquired in it by their labour. The provi- t 
fions of the community are colledled and expended 
without any conteft. They are fatisfied with that 
fimple food which their labour prepares for them. 

The only paffion they have is that of conjugal 
afFcdlion, the bafis and end of which is the increafe 
of their fpecies. Towards the end of winter, the 
mothers bring forth their young ones, which have 
been conceived in autumn ; and while the father 
ranges all the woods, allured by the fweets of the 
fpring, leaving to his little family the room he 
took up in his narrow cell, the mother fucklcs and 
nurfes them, to the number of two or three ; then 
file takes them out along with her in her excur- 
ficns, in fcarch of cray and other filh, and green 
bark, to recruit her own ftrength, and to feed 
them, till the feafon of labour returns. 

Such is the fyftem of the republican, induftri- 
ous, intelligent beaver, fltilled in architedure, pro- 
vident and fyllematical in its plans of police and 
fociety, whole gentle and inftrudlive manners we 
have been deferibing. Happy, if his coat did not 
tempt mercilefs and favage man to deftroy his 
buildings and his race. It has frequently hap- 
pened, when the Americans have demoliflied the 
fetilements of the beavers, thofe indefatigable ani- 
mals have had the refolution to rebuild them in 
the very fame fituation for fevcral fummers fuccef- 
fively. The winter is the time for attacking them. 
Experience then warns them of their danger. At 
the approach of the huntfmen, one of them ftrikes 
a hard ftroke with his tail upon the water ; this 

fignal 
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® xv! fprcads a general alarm throughout all the 

huts of the commonwealth, and every one tries to 
fave himfelf under the ice. But it is very difficult 
to efcape all the fnares that are laid for this harm- 
lefs tribe. 

Sometimes the huntfmen lie in wait for them, 
but as thefe animals fee and hear at a great dif- 
tance, it feldom happens that they are ffiot by the 
water-fide, and they never venture fo far upon 
land as to be caught by furprife. If the beaver be 
wounded before he takes to the water, he has 
always time enough to plunge in ; and, if he dies 
afterwards, he is loft, becaufe he finks, and never 
riles again. 

A MORE certain way of catching beavers is, by 
laying traps in the woods, where they eat the ten- 
der bark of young trees. Thefe traps are baited 
with frefh flips of wood, and as foon as the beavers 
touch them, a great weight falls and cruflies their 
loins. The man, who is concealed near the place, 
haftens to it, feizes the animal, and having killed 
it, carries it off. 

There arc other methods more commonly and 
fuccefsfully pradlifed. The huts are fometimes at- 
tacked, in order to drive out the inhabitants, who 
are watched at the edges of the holes that have 
been bored in the ice, where they cannot avoid 
coming to take in frelh air. The inftant they ap- 
pear, they are killed. At other times, the animal, 
driven out of his retreat, is entangled in the nets 
fpread for feme toifes round his hut, the ice being 
broken for that purpofe. If the whole colony is 
6) to be taken at once, inftead of breaking down 

the 
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the fluices to drown the inhabitants, a fchcme, that ® 
might, perhaps, be tried with cfFe£t in Holland, v. 
the caufeway is ®pened, in order to drain off the 
water from the pool where the beavers live. When 
they are thvis left dry, defencelefs, and unable to 
cfcape, they may be caught at pleafure, and de- 
ftroyed at any time; but care is always taken to 
leave a fuflicient number of males and females to 
prcferve the breed; an aft of gcnerofity, which in 
reality proceeds only from avarice. The cruel fore- 
fight of man only fpares a few in order to have 
the more to deftroy. The beaver, whofe plaintive 
cry feems to implore his clemency and pity, finds 
in the favage, rendered cruel by the Europeans, 
only an implacable enemy, whofe enterprifes 
are undertaken, not fo much to fupply his own 
wants, as tofurnilh fuperfluities to another world. 

If we compare the manners, the police, and the 
induftry of the beavers, with the wandering life of 
the favages of Canada ; we (hall be inclined to 
admit, making allowance for the fuperiority of 
man’s faculties above thofe of animals, that the 
beaver was much further advanced in the arts of 
focial life, than his purfuer, when the Europeans 
firll brought their talents and improvements to 
North-Amcrica. 

The beaver, an older inhabitant of that world 
than man, and the quiet poffeffor of regions fo 
well adapted to his fpecies, had employed that 
tranquillity he had enjoyed for many ages, in the 
improvement of his faculties. In our hemifphere, 
man Has feized upon the moft wholefome and fer>* 
tile regions, and has driven out or fubdued all 
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K other animals. If the bee and the ant have pre- 
ferved their laws and government from the jea- 
lous and deftrudive dominion of tyrant man, it lias 
been owing to the fmallnefs of their fize. It is 
thus we fee fome republics in Europe, without 
fplendour or ftrength, maintain themfclves by 
their very wcaknefs, in the midfl: of vaft monar- 
chies, which niuft fooner or later fwallow them 
up. But the focial quadrupeds, banifhed into un- 
inhabited climates, unfit for their increafe, have 
been unconneded in all places, incapable of uni- 
ting into a community, or of improving their na*- 
tural fagacity ; while man, who has reduced them 
to that precarious ftate, exults in their degradation, 
and fets a high value on that fuperior nature and 
thofe rational powers, which conftitute a perpetual 
diftindion between his fpecies and 'all others. 

Brutes, we are told, bring nothing to perfec- 
tion : their operations, therefore, can only be me- 
chanical, and do not imply any principle fimilar to 
that which aduates man. Without examining in 
what perfedion confifts ; whether the moft civi- 
lized being is in reality the moft perfed ; whether 
he does not lofe in the property of his perfon what 
he acquires in the property of things •, or, whether 
what is added to his enjoyments is not fo much 
fubtraded from his duration : it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that the beaver, which in Europe is a wan- 
dering, folitary, timorous and ftupid animal, was 
in Canada acquainted* with civil and domeftic go- 
vernment ; knew how to diftinguifh the proper fea- 
fons for labour and reft, was acquainted with fome 

rules 
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rules of architedlure, and with the curious and 
learned art of conftruditing dikes ; yet he had at- 
tained the afliftance of this degree of improvertient 
with feeble and imperfedl tools. He can hardly 
fee the work he performs with his tail. His teeth, 
which anfwer the purpofes of a variety of tools, 
are circular, and confined by the lips. Man, on 
the contrary, with hands fit for every purpofc, hath 
in this fingle organ of the touch all the combined 
powers of ilrength and dexterity. Is it not to this 
advantage of organization that he owes the fupe- 
riority of his fpecies above all others ? It is not 
becaufe his eyes arc turned towards heaven, as 
thofe of all birds are, that he is the lord of the 
creation ; it is becaufe he is provided with hands, 
capable of every exertion, and of adapting ifhem- 
felves to every fpecies of induftry j hands, ever 
ready to ftrike terror into his enemies, to defend or 
to afilft him. Plis hand is his feepter, that arm 
which he lifts up to heaven, to find out, as it were, 
his origin he, at the fame time, marks his domi- 
nion with it over the earth, by deftroying and 
ravaging the face of the globe. The furell fign 
of the population of mankind is the depopulation 
of other Ipccics. That of beavers gradually de- 
creafes and difappears in Canada, fince the Euro- 
peans have been in queft of their Ikins. 

Their Ikins vary with the climate, both in co- 
lour and quality. In the fame diftrieV, however, 
where the colonies of civilized beavers are found, 
there arc fonic that are wild and folitary. Thefe 
animals, who are faid to be expelled the fociety 

for 
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BOOK for their ill behaviour, live in a fubterrancous re- 
XV. 

^ -J- treat, and have neither lodging nor ftorehoufe. 
Thefc are called earth beavers. Their coat is 
dirty, and the hair on their backs is worn off by 
rubbing againft the cave which they dig for their 
habitation. The hole they make, and which com- 
monly opens into fome pond or ditch full of wa- 
ter, fometimes extends above a hundred feet in 
length, and rifes gradually in a flope to facilitate 
their efcape from inundations when the waters 
fwell. Some of thefe beavers are fo wild as to 
difclaim all communication with their natural ele- 
ment, and live entirely on land. In this they re- 
femble our otters in Europe. Thefe wild beavers 
have not fuch fleek hair as thofe that live in focie- 
tics *, their furs are anfwerable to their manners. 

Beavers are found in America from the thir- 
tieth to the fixtieth degree of north latitude. There 
are but few towards the fouth but they increafe 
in number, and grow darker, as we advance to- 
wards the north. In the country of the Illinois, 
they are yellow and ftraw-coloured s higher up in 
the country, they are of a light-chefnut ; to the 
north of Canada, of a dark-chefnut ; and fome 
are found that are quite black, and thefe are rec- 
koned the fineft. Yet in this climate, the coldefl: 
that is inhabited by this fpccies, fome among the 
black tribes are quite white; others white fpeckled 
with grey, and fometimes with fandy fpots on the 
rump : fo much does nature delight in flievving 
the gradations of warmth and cold, and their va- 
rious influences, not only on the figure, but on the 
7 very 
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vefy covering of animals. The value that is fet ® ^ ^ 
upon them depends upon the colour of their fkins. t —.Ay / 
Some of them are fo little in efteem, that it is not 
thought worth while to kill them ; but thefe are 
not commonly found. 

The fur trade was the firft the Europeans car- in what 
ried on in Canada. It was begun by the French fn^whit"^ 
colony atTadoufac, a port fituatcd thirty leagues be- ™,r""ade'* 
low Quebec. About the year 1 640, the town of Les was car- 
Trois Rivieres at the diftance of twenty-five leagues 
above the capital became a fecond mart. In pro- 
cefs of time all the fur trade centered in Montreal. 

The fkins were brought thither on canoes made 
of the bark of trees in the month of June. The 
number of Indians who reforted to that place in- 
creafed, as the fame of the French fpread further. 

The account of the reception they had met with, 
the fight of the things they had received in ex- 
change for their goods, all contributed to increafe 
this traffic. Whenever they returned with a frefh 


fupply of furs, they alv/ays brought a new nation 
along with them. Thus a kind of fair was open- 
ed, to which the feveral tribes of that vaft conti- 
nent reforted. 

The Englifh grew jealous of this branch of 
wealth; and the colony they had founded at New 
York, foon found means to divert the ftream of 
this great circulation. As foon as they had fecured 
a fubfiftence, by beftowing their firft attention 
upon agriculture, they began to think of the fur 
trade, which was at firft confined to the country 
of the Iroquois. The five nations of that name, 
VoL. IV. L 1 would 
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would not fuffer their lands to be travcrfed, in order 
to give an opportunity of treating with other fa- 
vage nations, who were at conftant enmity with 
them j nor would they allow thofe nations to come 
upon their territories, to fliarc in competition with 
them the profits of the trade they had opened with 
the Europeans. But time having extinguillied, or 
rather fufpended, the national hoftilttics between 
the Indians, the Englilh fpread tlvemfclves over 
the country, and the favages flocked to them from 
all quarters. This nation had infinite advantages 
to give them the preference to their rivals the 
French. Their voyages were carried on with 
greater facility, and confequently they could afford 
to underfell them. They were the only manufac- 
turers of the coarfe cloths that were moft fuitable 
to the lavages. The beaver trade was free among 
them i whereas among the French, it was and ever 
has been fubjedl to the tyranny of monopoly. It 
was by this freedom and thefe privileges, that they 
engrolfed moft of the trade that rendered Montreal 
fo famous. 

At this time the French in Canada indulged 
themfelves more freely in a cuftom, which at firft 
had been confined within narrow bounds. Their 
inclination for frequenting the woods, which was 
that of the firft colonifts, had been wifely reftrained 
within the limits of the territory belonging to the 
colony. Permiflion was, however, granted every 
, year to twenty-five perfons to go beyond thdfe 
limits in order to trade with the Indians. Thofu- 
periority which Nfew York was acquiring, was the 

caufe 
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<t3(f i9f:rj»a;6ng the nuoiber of tJhefe permif- ® ^ 

Oons, They wiere a kmd of patents, which the pa- 
tcntees niight raake ufe of either in perfon or by 
prOKy, and oontioivcd a year or more^ The pro- 
d«(Ce of the fale' of thefe patents was afllgned by 
the governor of the colony, to the officers, or their 
widows and children, to hofpitals and miffionaries, 
tio Ihcb as had diftinguiflied themrelves by fomc 
great a&iofl, or fome ufeful undertaking; and 
fometienes even to the creatures of the governor 
who Ibid the patents himfelf. The money, he did 
not give away, or did not chufc to keep, was put 
into the public coffers ; but he was not accountable 
to any one* for the management of ir. 

This cuftom v/as attended with fatal confe- 
qtaeoces. Many of thefe traders lettled among the 
Indians, to defraud their partners, whofe goods 
they had difpofed of A greater number fettled 
among the Engl iffi, where the profits were greater. 

The inwnenfe lakes, frequently agitated with vio- 
lent fforms ; the calcades, which render navigation 
ft) dangerous up tl>e broadeft rivers in the whole 
world i the weight of the, canoes, the provifions, 
and the bales of goods, -which they were forced to 
carry upon their (boulders at the carrying places^ 
where the rapidity or ffiallownefs of the water 
obliged them to quit the rivers, and purfue their 
journey by land, proved the dedrudion of fevcral 
perfoTM. Some perifbed iQ||jK foow and on the 
ioc, by hunger or by the flRd of the enenay. 

Thofe who returned to the colony with a profit 
of fix or feven hundred per cent, were not always 

LI 2 on 
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® ^ account more ufeful members, as they gave 

t ‘ themfelves up to the greatell excefles, and by 
their example produced in others a diflike to atten- 
tion and induftry. Their fortunes were diflipated 
as fuddenly as they were amafled ; like thofe mov- 
ing mountains which a whirlwind raifes and de- 
ftroys at once, on the fandy plains of Africa. 
Moft of thel'e travelling traders, exhaufted with 
the exceflive fatigues which their avarice prompted 
them to undergo, and the licentioufnefs of a wan- 
dering and dilTolute life, dragged on a premature 
old age in indigence and infamy. The government 
took cognizance of thefe irregularities, and changed 
the manner of carrying on the fur trade.* 

The French had for a long time been inceflantly 
employed in eroding a number of forts, which were 
thought neceflary for the prefervation and aggran- 
dizement of their fettlements in North America. 
Thole built on the weft and fouth of the river St. 
Lawrence were large and ftrong, and were in- 
tended to reftrain the ambition of the Englifti. 
Thofe which were conftruded on the fevcral lakes 
in the moft important pofitions, formed a chain 
which extended northward to the diftance of a 
thoufand leagues from Quebec ; but they were 
only miferable pallifades, intended to keep the In- 
dians in awe, to fecure their alliance, and the pro- 
duce of their chace. There was a garrifon in 
each, more or lefs ^nerous, according to the im- 
portance of the pdl^ and of the enemies who 
threatened it. It was thought proper to intruft'the 
commandant of each of thefe forts with the exclu- 

five 
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five right of buying and felling in the whole dif- ® ^ 

tridl under his dominion. This privilege was pur- t _ J j 
chafed j but as it was always advantageous, and 
fometimes was the means of acquiring a con- 
fiderable fortune, it was only granted to officers 
that were moft in favour. If any of thefc had not 
a ftock fufficient for the undertaking, he could 
eafily prevail with fome monied men to join with 
him. It was pretended that this fyftem, far from 
being detrimental to the fcrvice, was a means of 
promoting it, as it obliged the military men to keep 
up more conftant connections with the natives, to 
watch their motions, and to negleCt nothing that 
could fecure their friendffiip. It was not forefeen, 
or at leaft pretended not to be fo by any, that 
fuch an arrangement muft neccflarily prevail over 
every principle, except that of intereft, and would 
be a fource of perpetual oppreffion. 

This tyranny, which foon became univerfal, was 
feverely felt atFrontenac, at Niagara, and at To- 
ronto. The farmers of thofe three forts, making 
an ill ufe of their exclufive privilege, fet fo low a 
value upon the merchandife that was brought them, 
and rated their own fo high, that by degrees the 
Indians, inftead of flopping there, reforted in great 
numbers to Chouaguen, on the lake Ontario, 
where theEngliffi traded with them upon more ad- 
vantageous terms. The French court, alarmed at 
the account of thefe new connexions, found means 
to weaken them, by taking the trade of thefe three 
pofts into their own hands, and treating the In- 

L 1 3 dians 
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^ XV ^ dians ftill better than they were treated by their 
rivals the Englilh. 

In confequence of this ftcp, the refufe of all 
thofe furs that were not faleable became the foie 
property of the king *, and all the fkins of thofe 
beads that were killed in fummer and autumn were 
readily given him ♦, in a word, all the moft ordi- 
nary furs, the thinned, and mod eafily fpoikd, 
were referved for the king. All the'fe damaged 
furs, bought without examination, were carelefsly 
depofited in warchoufes, and eaten up by the moths. 
At the proper feafon for fending them to Quebec, 
they were put into boats, and left to the diferetion 
of foldiers, paflengers, and watermen, who, having 
had no concern in thofe commodities, did not 
take the lead care to keep them dry. When they 
came into the hands of the managers of the colony, 
they were fold for one half of the fmall value they 
had. Thus the returns were rather lefs than the 
Jums advanced by the government in fupport of 
this lofing trade. 

But though this trade was of no confequence 
to the king, it is dill a matter of doubt if it were 
advantageous to the Indians, though gold and filver 
were not the dangerous medium of their traffic. 
They received, indeed, in exchange for their furs, 
fiws, knives, hatchets, kettles, fiffi-hooks, needles, 
thread, ordinary linen, coarfe woollen duffs j all 
which may be confidered as the means or pledges 
of intcrcourfe with them. But articles were like- 
wife fold them that would have proved prejudicial 

to 
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to them even as a gift or a prefent *, fuch as guns, ® ® ° ^ 
powder and (hot, tobacco^ and efpecially brandy. 

This liquor, the moft fatal prefent the old world 
ever made to the new, was no fooner known to the 
favages, than they grew paflionately fond of it. It 
was equally impoflible for them to abftain from it, 
or to ufe it with moderation. It was foon obferved 
that itdifturbed their domeftic peace, deprived them 
of their judgment, and made them furious ; and 
that itoccafioned hufbands, wives, children, brothers 
and fitters, to abufe and quarrel with one another. 

In vain did fome worthy Frenchmen expoftulate with 
them, and endeavour to make them attiamed of thcfe 
exceffes. It is you, anfwered they, who have taught 
us to drink this liquor*, and now we cannot do 
without it. If you refufe to give it us, we will 
apply to the Englifh. You have done the mifchief, 
and it admits not of a remedy. 

The court of France, upon receiving contra- 
didlory information with refpeft to the diforders 
occafioned by this pernicious trade, hath alternately 
prohibited, tolerated, and authorifed it, according 
to the light in which it was reprefented to the mi- 
niftry. Notwithftanding all thefe various altera- 
tions, the interett of the merchants was nearly the 
fame. The fale of brandy was feldom decreafed. 

It was, however, confidered by judicious people, 
as the principal caufe of ihe diminution of the hu- 
man race, and confequently that of the fkins of 
beafts *, a diminution which became every day more 
evident. 

LI 4 
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® XV ^ This decline of the fur trade was not yet fo re- 

« — markable as it has been fince, when the promotion 
of the duke of Anjou to the throne of Charles V. 
fpread an alarm over all Europe, and plunged it 
once more into the horrors of a general war. The 
conflagration extended beyond the feas, and was 
advancing even to Canada, had not the Iroquois 
put a ftop to it. The Engliflb and French had long 
been contending to fecure an alliance with that 
nation. Thefe marks of efteem or fear, had fo far 
increafed their natural pride, that they confidered 
themfclves as the umpires of the two rival nations, 
and pretended that the conduft of both was to be 
regqlated by their interefl:. As they were inclined 
to peace at that time, they haughtily declared that 
they would take up arms againft either of the two 
nations, which ihould commence hoftilities againft 
the other. This refolution was favourable to the 
fituation of the French colony, which was ill pre- 
pared for a war, and expefted no afllftance from 
the mother-country. The people of New York, on 
the contrary, whofe forces were already confider- 
able, and received daily reinforcements, wilhed to 
prevail upon the Iroquois to join with them. Their 
infinuations, prefents, and negotiations were, how- 
ever, ineffedual till 1 709 : at which period they 
fucceeded in feducing the five nations ; and their 
troops, which till then had remained inactive, 
marched out fupported by a great number of In- 
dian warriors. 

The army was confidently advancing towards 
|:he center of Canada with the greateft probability 

of 
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of fuccefs, when one of the chiefs of the Iroquois, 
who had never approved of their proceedings, 
plainly faid to his people, “ What will become 
“ of us if we fhould fucceed in driving away the 
“ French ?” Thefe few words, uttered with a myf- 
terious and anxious look, immediately recalled to 
to the minds of all the people their former fyftem, 
which was to keep the balance even between the 
two foreign nations, in order to fecure their own 
independence. They inftantly refolved to relin- 
quifh a dcfign they had been too precipitately en- 
gaged in, contrary to the public intereft ; but, as 
they thought it would be fhameful openly to de- 
fert their aflbciates, they imagined that lecret trea- 
chery might ferve the purpofe of open dcfedion. 
The lawlefs favages, the virtuous Spartans, the 
religious Hebrews, the wife and warlike Greeks 
and Romans ♦, all people, whether civilized or not, 
have always made what is called the right of na- 
tions confift either in craft or violence. 

The army had halted on the banks of a little 
river to wait for the artillery and ammunition. The 
Iroquois, who fpent their leifure hours in hunting* 
flayed all the beafts they caught, and threw their 
(kins into the river, a little above the camp. The 
waters were foon infeded. The Englilh, who had 
not any fufpicien of fuch an inftance of treachery, 
continued unfortunately to drink of the waters that 
were thus rendered poifonous ; in confequence of 
which, fuch confiderable numbers of them imme- 
diately died, that it became neceflTary to fufpend 
the military operations. 


A dill 
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® ^ ^ imminent danger threatened the 

French colony. A numerous fleet deflined againft 
Quebec, entered the river St. Lawrence the fol- 
lowing year, and would probably have fucceeded, 
had it reached the place of its deftihation. But 
the ralhnefs of the admiral joined to the violence 
of the elements, was the caufe of its being loft in 
the river. Thus was Canada at once delivered 
from its fears both by fea and land, and had the 
glory of maintaining itfelf without fuccours and 
without lofs, againft the ftrength and policy of the 
Englilh. 

France is France, howevcF, which for forty years had 
J^cede fingly withftood the combined efforts of all Europe, 
part of the vanquifbed or repulfed all the nations united againft 
ihrat were hcr, gained that point under Lewis XIV. which 
Canada? Charles V. had not been able to do with the innu- 
merable troops of his feveral kingdoms : France, 
which had at that period produced as many great 
men as would have rendred immortal a ferics of 
twenty reigns, and under one in particular had 
fignalizcd herfelf by as many great atftions as might 
have raifed the glory of twenty different nations, 
was then upon the point of crowning all its glo- 
rious- fucceffes by placing a branch of the houfe of 
Bourbon on the throne of Spain. She had then 
fewer enemies and a greater number of allies than 
foe ever had in the moft brilliant periods of her 
profperity. Every thing concurred to promife her 
an cafy fuccefs, a fpcedy and decifive fuperiority. 


It 
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Ir was not fort»n« but nature itlclf that cbai^ped ' * ^ * 
her deftiny. Proud and flourilhmg undet a kiiig wy^ 
endowed with the graces and vigour of youth, 
after having rifen with him through the feveral 
degrees of glory and grandeur, fbe lank with him 
through all the periods of decay incident to human 
nature. The fpirit of bigotry, which had been in- 
troduced into the court by an ambitioos woman, 
determined the choice of minifters, generals, and 
governors i and this choice was always blind and 
unfortunate. Kings, who, like other men, have 
recourfe to heaven when they are ready to quit the 
earth, feem in their old age to feck for a new fet 
of flatterers, who footh them with hopes, at the 
time when all realities are difappearing. Jt is at 
this time that hypocrify, always ready to avail it- 
fclf of the firft and fecond childhood of life, 

Awakens in the foul the ideas that had been early 
implanted in it ; and, under pretence of guiding 
the man to the only happinefs that remains for him, 
aflumes an abfolute empire over his will. But as 
this laft age, as well as the firft, is a ftate of weak- 
nefs, a continual fluduation muft, therefore, pre- 
vail in the government. Cabals grow more vio- 
lent and more powerful than ever*, the expeda- 
tions of intriguing men arc raifecl ; and merit is lefs 
rewarded ; men of fuperior talents are afraid to 
make themfelves known ; follicitations of every 
kind are multiplied ; places are cafually beftowed 
upon men all equally unfit to fill them and 
yet, prefumptuous enough to think they deferve 

them 
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® eftimation of thetp- 

t>— felves by the contempt they entertain for others. 
The nation then lofcs its ftrength, with its confi- 
dence, and every thing is carried on with the fame 
4)irit it was undertaken ; that is, without defign, 
vigour, or prudence. 

To raife a country from a ftate of barbarifm, 
to maintain it in the height of its glory, and to 
check the rapidity of its decline, are three objeds 
very difficult to accomplifh ; but the laft is certainly 
,the moft arduous talk of them all. A nation rifes 
out of barbarifm by fudden efforts exerted at in- 
tervals ; it fupports itfelf at the fummit of its prof- 
peri ty by the powers it has acquired ; it declines 
in confequence of an univerfal languor, which has 
been brought on by almoft imperceptible gradations. 
Barbarous nations require a long continued reign ; 
but fhort reigns are bed: calculated to maintain a 
Hate in its profperity. But the long dotage of 
a declining monarch lays the foundation of^ evils 
for his fucceflbr, whicli it is almoft impolfible to 
remedy. 

Such was the latter part of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. After a feries of defeats and morti- 
fications, he was ftill happy that he could purchafe 
peace by facrifices which made his humiliation evi- 
dent. But he feemcd to wifh to conceal thefe fa- 
crifices from his people, by making them chiefly 
beyond fea. It is eafy to judge how much his 
pride muft have fuffered, in giving up to the Eng- 

lifh 
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lifh Hudfon’S'bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia, 
three poffeffions, which, together with Canada, 
formed that immenfe traft of country known by the 
glorious name of New France. We fhall fee in 
the next book by what means this power, ac- 
cuftomed to conqueft, endeavoured to repair its 
Ioffes. 


End of the Fifteenth Book. 
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